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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 



GREAT BRITAIN. 



AfTEK the death of king Edward I. the crown, by hereditary edwakd 
right, fell to his son Edward, of Carnarvon. This prince, who . ^'" 
was now three-and-tWenty years' of age, made an unfortunate ^06. 
step in the beginning of his government ; for he recalled Pierce 
Qaveston, a person generally disliked by the nobility, and Tie u^ 
lately banished the kii^om. But Gavestoa being bred with ST^^s^ 
this prince from his childhood, and afterwards complying vrith ^**' "^• 
his humour, and flattering his pleasures, gained his afiection so 
far that the king would by no means Uve without him. It was 
most probably upon the score of this favourite that he impri- 
soned Walter Langton, bishop of Oheeter, This prelate was 
dien lord treasurer, and one of the executors to the late king's 
will ; but these advantages of trust and station were no secu- 
rity ag^nst the young king's displeasure. It seems he had 
formerly been checked in the salliee of his youth, and repri- 
manded for his prod^;a]ity, by the bishop. This freedom he a. d. 1307. 
could by no means digest ; and therefore, before his fother's 
funeral was over, he ordered the bishop to be confined, seized 
his temporaliti^ and brou^t him to an account for his 
man^ement of the treasury. But here the bishop, justi^ug 
himself fVom point to point, making a full defence, and being 
supported by the pope's mediation, gained the king's favour t* ^•^^^ 
a tolerable degree, and had his estate restored to him. Angi. p. 95. 
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WIN- The king, soon after his acceasion to the throne, recalled 1 
Abp. Cui^ ^^li'^i^op of Canterbury from hia exile, designing to 

' ' crowned by him ; but the wi^hbiahop, being too infirm to re£ 

England at the time appointed for the coronation, sent a co 
mission under seal to the bishops of Winchester, Salisbu 
and Chichester, empowering any one of them to execute tl 
office in his stead : tiie l^ing, who was to make the choi' 
AnUquit. pitched upon Woodlock, bishop of Winchester. 

The archbishop upon his retun^ stood very well at court, ■ 
he weakened his interest by reiiising to dispense with the ( 
uons. To throw some light into this matter, we are to obser 
that Pecham, the late archbishop of Canterbury, had declar 
i^inst pluralities and non-residency in his constitutions. T 
canons made in the synod where he presided decreed that t 
first living should be void upon the taking of a second ; and if t 
incumbent was not in priest's orders at his induction, the benefi 
should be void ; and if those who were non-residents did n 
reform upon admonition, they were liable to tho same forfeitui 
Though these canonB did nothing more than enforce the cii 
tomary discipline of the Church, and repeat what had be> 
done by several councils, yet the king was de^rous to have 
singularity of privilege, and carry his prerogative through the 
restraints. This inclination made him press for an exemptit 
506. for the court chaplains, that such clerks who either officiatt 
in his chapel, or served him in secular employments, migl 
have institution given them without being tied to residence, ' 
any set number of benefices, or obliged to be in priest's order 
And, at this rate, they must have broke through the canons < 
the church, received the profits of the cure vdthout performii 
the office, or so much as being qualified to do it ; but the arcl 
bishop thought it more eligible to venture the loss of the king 
Id. p. 3U9. favour, than comply to such a latitude. 

And as the king bore somewhat too hard upon the Churcl 
the pope on the other hand made no difficulty to encroach upo 
the crown. The case was tlys : the king had g^ven the arcl 
deaconry of Kiehmond to one John Sandal, a court clerk ; ih 
pope pretends to question the right of the disposition, and citt 
this Sandal to Bome to make good bis title ; the king con 
pl^ns of this citation in a lettar to the pope, and tells hin 
"that should the summons have its effect, it would plain! 
tend to the disinherison of his crown, and diminution of hi 
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royal ^giaky ; eepeciidly if the cause should be tried in any EDWARD 
place out of the reiJm. To prevent which inconvenience, he ^' . 
had precluded the aaid Sandal from appearing either in person 
or by proxy in any fore^ court. He desires the pope there- ^^^ 
fore not to interpose his authority, nor issue out any process cifofioiu te 
ag^nst the said John Sandal, giring his holiness to understand, x. d. 1309. 
that in case any contest happened, he should be obliged to 
defend his prerogative, and maint^ the archdeacon in his pre- 
ferment. And supposing he should be willing to pass over the 
matter, and yield to bis holiness, the great men of the realm, 
who were sworn to support Uie crown, would by no means con- 
cur with him to his own disadvantage. Conymtift- 

Not long after, the king wrote another letter to the pope &o.'iotD. 3. 
against citing his subjects to Borne in the case of the master ^' '^" 
of the hospital at Dover. ConvenUi*- 

On the other baud, the pope makes a loog remonstrance to &"' tom.ll 
the king, that the privileges of holy Church were violated, P" 
Amongst other thin^, which I shall pass over, his holiness 
compWns, " that the king's sheriffe and officers seized the pro- 
fits and revenues of the prelates and cleigy at discretion ; that 
bis highneBs''s officers, and others of the nobility, upon pretence 
that the churches and monasteries were founded by then: 
ancestors, frequently quartered upon those houses, put them 
nnder contribution, and forcibly carried off sometimes a fom-th 
part, and sometimes half of their goods and chattels. 

" And if any such injured person happened to be so hardy 
as not to submit to all this rapine and ill us^^, he was pre- 
sently thrown out of the king's protection, and all his effects 
seized. 

" And where the custody of bishoprics, monasteries, or other 
ecclesiastical benefices fall into the hands of the king, or the 
nobility, upon the score of patronage and vacancy, their timber 
' is cut down, their vrarrena, parks, and pcmda unfurnished, and, 
in short, their estates, in all circumstances, miserably harassed 
and destroyed ; insomuch, that it js along time before they can 
be brought to any tolerable condition.'" W- p; n^. 

This letter was written to the bishop of Worcester, lord 
chancellor, with directions to communicate it te the king, and 
admonish him upon the contents. 

To this year, or the next, we may assign the death of the 

famous school divine, John Duns Scotos. The country of hia 
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WIN- birth is controverted ; some afBnn him bom ftt Dinstam, 

Abp, Cut. Byns, three miles from Alawick, in Northmuberland ; oth 

' • ' will have him bom at Down, in Ireland, and that Duns » 

only a contraction of Dunensis; and archbishop Spotswc 

proves him a Scotchman, &om the inscription upon Lis t-con 

SeoHa me gmmty Anglia tuteepii, 
Gallia edocuit, Germania tenet. 

According to this learned hiBtorian, he was bom at Dui 

in the Merse. He had his university education at Mert 

College, at Oxford, where after he had continued some tin 

he went to Newcastle, and took the habit of a Francises 

Some time after he returned to Oxford, and prosecuted 1 

studies vrith great application. Here he commenced doctor 

divinity, was made professor in that faculty, and read upon t 

Master of the Sentences. From Oxford he travelled to Par 

where he had likewise the honour of the divinity chur. i 

last he settled in the same function at Cologne, where he p€ 

formed to a great degree of reputation. He had the distinctit 

of the Subtile Doctor ; for, as Fits represents him, he had t] 

faculty of penetrating the most abstruse subjects, and dise 

tangling the most difficult questious ; insomuch, that there w 

scarce any thing too hard for his understanding. He was 

great champion for the " immaculate conception," and by tl 

advantage of his public disputations upon this argument, 1 

prevailed with the audience to desert Albertus Magnus, an 

come over to his sentiment. He died of an apoplexy t 

Cologne, and left a great many tracts behind him, viz. : Con 

mentaries upon some of the Books of the Old and New Testf 

meat; Commentaries upon the Master of the Sentences 

SpoMwDod, Discourses upon L(^c, Physics, and Metaphy^cs. They sn 

ciiunh of all mentioned by Pits, to whom I refer the reader. 

?°2''*°5i About this time, the Knij^ts Templars were charged wit 

Pia de horrible misbehaviour and ^mpieties. Clement V. gave s 

Scripi. * much credit to this information, that he wrote circular lettei 

S07. upon this subject ; one of which was sent to the English pn 

g. iates, to hold a provincial synod, and make a thorou^ inqiiir 

^dl. ' into the behaviour of the Templars in this kingdom, settin 

forth in the same bull, what hideous articles had been prove 

against tbem in other coontries. 
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The sets of this council are probably lost, not being men- edward 

tioned in air Henry Spelman's collection; but, by what i ; . 

Walsingham relates, it is plwn the Templare were found ^^'g^'^f 
guilty by the synod : for this hiatoriim informs us they were ^"'s^' 
seized about this time, all *EnglaDd over, and committed to i^h-^. 
prison. But this is not all, as we ahaU see by and by. h>m''i^t. 

To proceed : this order was suppressed soon after, at the ^"k'* !^.^- 
counoil of Vienne, in the jrear 1311. Walsingham gives tUs na. Lit*™, 
account of the matter. " Philip the Fair, king of France," p.'^^^w. 
says he, *' having a design to make one of his sons king of 
Jerusalem, endeavoured to get the revenues of the Templars 
settled to support that dignity. Upon this view, he had those 
of this order, in his own dominions, prosecuted. The grand 
master and several others were burnt ; and, at last, he pre- 
vailed with the pope for the condemnation of the whole frater- 
nity, at the council of Vienne. However, he fell short of his 
expectations, for the pope granted the revenues to the Knights 
Hospitallers." 

As to the Templars, horrible blasphemy and sodomy is siud The mmn 
to be proved upon them ; and that there was a provincial Aai^S" 
council held upon this occasion at London. The historian, '°^- 
without question, must mean the council above mentioned, 
which, he tells ua, sat about a month. The Templars, being 
brought before this synod, stood all upon their innocence, at 
first, excepting two, as to the blackest part of the accusation. 
However, at last, confessing themselves guilty in a great 
measure, they were sentenced by the synod to perpetual 
penance ; and, being dispersed in several monasteries for 
this purpose, they are said to have behaved themselves weU 
under the discipline. It was debated in the council of Vienne, 
whether, since all the Tranplars were neither convicted nor 
summoned, it was defensible to put down the whole order for 
the faults of some of the members. This question was re- 
solved in the negative ; and therefore pope Clement's condem- 
natory bull has this clause in it : " Quanquam de jure non 
possimus, tamen ad plenitudinem potestatis dictum ordinem 
reprobamus :" that is, though he had no authority to condemn 
the order by the conunon methods of justice and the canons of 
the Church, .yet this defect was supplied by the plenitude of his w »],ing. 
apostolic character. '™j ""i^ 

Spondanus, setting aside the grossest part of the charge, — 

, Cookie 
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WIN- • for which some of them are reported to have suffered wroii 

Abp. Cant. f"Uy, — Setting aside this, I say, he does not scruple to affir 

' " ' there was reason enough for the putting down their order : fo 

vide mipi*. not to repeat their revolt from their patriarch at Jerus^ei 

their refusing to pay tithes, and other encroachments upon tl 

Church, — not to repeat tliis, they are reported ta have been i 

scandalously covetous as to correspond with the Infidels, ai 

obstruct the progress of the Christian arms in the Holy Lan 

For instance, when St. Lewis the Godly made an expeditic 

into Palestine, the master of the Templars entered upon 

treaty with the soldan of Egypt. These knigfata are likewi 

represented to have been very troublesome to the kings 

Jerusalem and Cyprus, and to other Christian princes ai 

generals who undertook the service of the holy war. They a 

likewise said to have misbehaved themselves towards the nob 

and inof^sive order of the Knights Hospitallers, and to ha* 

Tht dege- b^un many unreasonable quarrels with them ; and to ha' 

^dr^a- mismam^d themselves in several other things so far, as to dra 

^r^M- * general odium upon their order. They were complained 

jiOTuq/'fA™- by pope Alexander III., at the Lateran councU, for abusing tl 

privileges granted by the apostolic see, and disregarding the a 

thority of their ordinaries. And yet, after all, it mnstbeowni 

they performed bravely upon several occasions, and had be* 

signally serviceable to the interest of Christendom. In fine, 

may be safely affirmed their excessive wealth was the occasi< 

of their ruin. Their spirits were emasculated by their pro 

perity ; thus they ran out into luxury and riot, and we 

BiiwniTem- remarkable to a proverb for their intemperance. Besides, it 

p^i^rum pgggjijig tJiQip great fortunes might make them envied by tl 

4. r., 1311. generality, and give princes the prospect of a booty in the 

ruin. This last conjecture is not altogether unlikely, since 

is certain no small part of their estates was seized by tl 

SpoDdui. government in several countries. As to the institution ai 

cies. Couiin, design of their order, it has been mentioned already, in tl 

SeeiiWe Tcign of king Henry I., and thither I refer the reader. Ai 

ad an. 1118. before I take leave of this matter I must observe, that tl 

English synod, convened about the business of the Templai 

seems to have been held about the time of the eoimcil ; 

ConTentio- Vienne, and not till the year 1311, which is two years lati 

Sw'iom^' "**" ^^ i\m.% assigned by sir Henry Spelman. 

p. 234, 235'. To proceed : this year Anthony Beak, bishop of Duihai 
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departed this life. He was consecrated in the year 1283, by Edward 
William Wicwane, archbishop of York. Th^ prelate had '' 
an estate of five thousand marks per wmum, besides his ^^/^^ 
bishopric, and made a great figure upon the score of his <^Dariuim. 
wealth. The pope gave hinf the title of " patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem," and he had a grant from the crown of the lale of Man. 
There happened a contest between him and his monks at 
Durham. The bishop complained of the prior to the pope, 
that be was a person whoUj unqualified to govern the convent. ^^S- 
The pope, ^ving credit to the information, enlarged the 
bishop's authority, and gave him a commission to manage the 
revenue and jurisdiction of the convent ; but the monks refused 
to admit the bishop's officers, and were excommunicated by 
them. The king, displeased with these proceedings, fined the 
officers, and ordered the bishop to appear in his courts, and 
answer what he had done. The bishop, without consulting the 
king, or moving for his leave, takes a journey to Homo ; upon 
which his temporalities were seized, and the profits estreated 
into the exchequer. Afterwards he recovered the king's favour, hu beoe/ae- 
and spent a great part of hia revenues in building. He**^" 
fortified the bishop's seat at Auckland, and turned it into a 
castle. The castles of Bernard, Alnwick, Gainsworth, Cunlift, 
Summerton, and Eltham, were either built or much enlarged • 

by him. He founded the priory of Alvingham, in the county 
of Lincoln, which was valued at a hundred and forty-one 
pounds per annum, at tbe dissolution. He likewise founded a 
colle^ate church, for a dean and seven prebendaries, at Chester^ 
upon-the-Street, in the bishopric of Durham. He died at El- 
tham, March 3rd, and was buried in his cathedr^. His being 
buried in the Church was contrary to the custom of his prede- 
cessors, who, out of respect to St. Guthbert's corpse, were not 
allowed to be interred there. Godwin [a 

About this time there happened a dispute between the prior DmieinieDa. 
and convent of Lewis, and the bishop of Norwich. The occa^ ^mi. p. Ij. 
sion of it was this : The prior and convent presented one Begi- '^^""Iji 
nald Bedalin to the parish church of Jewrel : the bishop, look- biiAop^ 
ing on this person as unqualified, refused him institution ; upon oa^^lL 
which he was sued in an action of " quare impedit." The bishop ^^^J^ 
pleaded that the clerk was defective in point of qualification ; «e"-iwKtiK 
upon which the king's judges applied to the archbishop for his 
opinion ; who, approving what the bishop of Norwich bad done, 
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WIN- wrote back to the judges, that the clerk was by no means qua- 

Ai^. Cant. lified : upon which the court gave judgment for the defendant. 

' " ' And that the judges of WeBtminster-hall might not encroach 

upon the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts, by serving tbem 
with prohibitions, the archbishop, in the first place, procured 
an order from the king, that the reasons upon which the prohi- 
bitions were grounded should be examined by some clergymaa 
sworn for that purpose, and that the party which assigned 
false and unjustifiable suggestions should be fined and im- 
prisoued. 

In the second place, he obt^ed the king> leave that aD 
prelates of jurisdiction, in a court Christian, m^ht draw up a 
list of all unwarrantable prohibitions issued out of the secular 
courts, and lay them before the king and peers at the next 
parliament. This scheme, thus far advanced, gave occasion, in 
all likelihood, to the passing the act called " Articuli cleri,^^ 
made in the ninth year uf this reign, that is, about three years 
after the death of the archbishop. 

Further : this prelate, to give him his due, had many ad- 
mirable qualities. For instance: he seems to have had ao 
small share of courage and disintereetedness, by his not sparing 
persons of the first rank, when they deserved censure. Thus, 

* he obliged John Warren, eaii of Surrey, to forbear the com- 

pany of an iniamous woman, publicly kept by him, and took an 
oath of him for his better behaviour; and, upon the earl's 
relap^ng into libertinism, he cited him to his synod, where he 
was declared guilty of perjury and adultery, and barred the 
conversation of that strumpet. And, to finish the archbishop''B 
character, he was very firm and faithful to king . Edward ; 

A. u. 131S. represented his miscarriages to him with decent freedom, 
remonstrated against the recalling of Gaveston, and got the 
Spencers and other court-fiatterers banished by order of 
parliament. 

The laxgenesB of his mind and his charities were extraordi- 
nary : for, besides his supporting young scholars at the univer- 
sity, he used to relieve three or four thousand people twice 
a-week at his house ; and, as for those that were not able to 
come, he sent them assistonce : and where persons of better 
condition had fallen to decay by any extraordinary accident, 
and wanted the assurance to ask, he used to reheve their wants 
and their modesty by sending them clothes and money. At 
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table he was affiible and inofieasively pleasant ; but would edward 

never endure any thing of flattery, detraction, or buSboning. , ^; , 

He bestowed his preferments always upon men of learning ; **'™'*^^'» 
and, if a divine had no merit but the recommendation of a daracter. 
great man, he was sure not to speed. He sat nineteen years, 
and died upon the eleventh of May, in the year of our Lord 
1313, and was buried in the cathedral of Canterbury. But his *"b'j- ^j 
tomb was pulled down, because the people used to frequent it ^*™'; *^ 
in great numbers, and paid him the regard of a saint. quit. Britau. 

The see of Canterbury, after a vacancy of nine months, was ™^'ai'^' 
filled with Walter Reynolds, who was translated thither from ^"^l^. 
Worcester. And here the monks' election was overruled by tramdaud to 
the pope, at the king''s instance. Their election, I say, was *aJZ^n 
overruled : for the convent had unanimously concurred in the h Htpope. 
choice of Thomas Cobham, dean of Salisbury ; a person of Godwin in 
eminent leamit^, and so remarkably regular and devout that ciSt'*^^, 
he was conmionly called " the good clergyman." ^^J"" ^■ 

Archbishop Reynolds, foreseeing how much his jurisdiction 
nd^t be embarrassed by i^peals to Rome, is said to have 
made an interest in the conclave, and fenced agfunst that in- 
convenience with his money. It is certain he was a more than 609. 
ordinary favourite with pope Clement V., as appears by the 
grant of ei^t bulls of considerable privilege. By the first bull 
he was empowered to make a provincial visitation for three 
years next ensuing, the jurisdiction of his suffiragans being 
suspended during that term ; the second bull gave him an 
authority to visit bH exempted places ; by the third he was ena- J^i *iSV 
bled to restore two hundred irregular persons ; by virtue of the i/neiUj/e. 
fourth he might dispense with a hundred clerks who were under 
aga to hold benefices ; the fifth bull authorised him to absolve 
a hundred men who had laid violent hands upon any clerks, and 
who, without this privilege, could only have been absolved by 
the pope ; the sixtii bull gave him leave to dispense with tlw 
canons ^unst pluralities, and give forty clergymen a faculty to 
hold more than one benefice vrith cure of souls ; by the seventh 
he had the liberty of reserving for his own disposal any single 
ecclesiastical preferment, belonging to any cathedral or colle- 
giate church visited by him ; by the eighth he had the privilege 
of ^ving an indulgence for all crimes committed within a hun- 
dred days last past, to any persons that should show themselves 
penitent, and confess to him in his visitation. Being thus for- 
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RET- tified, be set forward and vbited the diocese of Lincoln in 
Ata^CMt Person ; bat, being recalled to court by the public disturbances, 
"7"^^, — ' be was obliged to make proxies for the rest of the province. 
Briun. in This year some of the students in Oxford ran riot in their 
^li. '' disputations, and maintained heterodox opinions publicly in 
^^^^^ the schools. To put a stop to this licence, the University 
opinioat ceo- met, and censured the conclusioDS following. 
Uiiveniiv First, " That God the Father could have produced a crea- 
i^Oxfari. jy^ prior to the Word both in nature and time," 

Secondly, *' That it was possible for the Father to have 
made the whole creation without the concurrence of the Son. 
This proposition was maintained with respect to the Father's 
absolute, but not to his ordinary power .^ 

Thirdly, " That although the Son neither should nor could 
have created any thing, this would be no abatement of his om- 
nipotence ; because he hath the same force and power with 
the Father : and thus the Holy Ghost is omnipotent, notwith- 
standing he could not produce the Son: for this difierence 
does not hinder the third person from having the same force 
with the first." 

Fourthly, " That if any creature had been made before the 
Word, it must have been said to have been produced by the 
first person of the Deity, before he assumed the name of Fatiier.^' 
Fifthly, " That the operations of the Trinity with respect to 
the causes of things, are actually, but not necessarily distinct : 
and it was possible for the redemption of mankind to havQ 
been effected by other means than by the incarnation and 
death of our Saviour," 

Sixthly, " That if it is possible for the Father to produce 
the Word (who is greater than any creature) without the 
concurrence of any other principle, it may then be inferred by 
the same or by greater strength of consequence, that it is 
possiUe for the Father to produce a creature which is less, 
without any concurrent principle, that is, without the operation 
of the Son." 

Seventhly, " That the philosophers, who had so clear and 
distinct a conception of things, did not suppose a second 
person in the divine nature : and though they affirmed the 
whole creation proceeded from a single personality in the 
Deity, they did not perceive any formal contradiction in this 
assertion ; by parity of reason therefore, it may be affirmed 
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without any formal contradiction, tliat <Jh>d the Father mi^t edward 
have produced beings before the Word." ■ 

Eighthly, " That the possibility of a creature's being pro- ^n'ttaiit. 
duced before the Word, doea not infer a fonuBl inconsistency Uniren. 
in terms, neither with reepeet to the Father producing, nor p. 163. 
yet with regard to the creature so produced." 

This year the famous battle of Bannocksbum, near Stir- The baou rf 
ling, was fought ; where, after a long, and sharp dispute, the ]^_ 
English were routed : the Scots were commanded by king 
Robert Bruce, and the English by king Edward. Gilbert, 
earl of Gloucester, who behaved himself with all imaginable 
bravery, fell in this battle. The lords Clifford and Tiptoft, 
the lord Marshall, the lord Giles de Argenton, the lord 
Edmund de Maule, about seven hundred knights and gentle- 
men, and ten thousand yeomen were likewise slain ; not to 
mention several persons of quality taken prisoners. Wttung- 

To return to the Church ; where the next thing remarkable ™^_ „ 'los. 
is the death of William Greensfeild, archbishop of York. This J*^;^''"'"- 
prelate was lord chancellor in the reign of king Edward I. Tit detah of 
He was a person of address and elocution, and well qualified ^^^^. 
for the council board. He was elected by the prebendaries of 
his cathedral, and consecrated at Lyons by pope Clement V. 
in the year 1305. The pope joined this archbishop in com- 
mtsdon with Baldock, bishop of London, to examine the infor- 
mation against the Templars. And here, as Stubs reports, 
the Templars made so colourable a defence, that they could 
not find sufficient grounds to suppress the order : and when 
the fraternity was afterwards dissolved at the council of Vienne, a. d. jsis. 
at which the archbishop of York was present ; when this was 
done, I say, and their estates granted away to the Knights 
Hospitallers, archbishop Greensfeild compassionated their case, 510. 
was a friend to those of that order in his diocese, and took 
care to furnish them with conveniences. He sat nine years, 
and died in December, 1316, stuii«,Actii« 

The next year, the femous statute called Articoli Cleri was Eboru. 
passed at a parliament at London. And since this act was ^ut. Col. 
made to relieve the jurisdiction of the Church ; to put a stop U^' ^^ 
to unjustifiable prohibitions, and prevent the encroachments of caiUd"Arii. 
the temporal courts, I shall insert it for the reader. But 4.!,.''i376'. 
because, as sir Edward Coke observes, the reporting the 
articles exhibited by archbishop Bancroft in the name of the 
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RET- whole clergy, to the king and privy council, against the judges, 
Abp. Cut. ''"''y contribute very much to the underBtaodiDg of this act, 

' ■ ' I shall govern myself by the opmion of this learned lawyer, 

and transcribe the record. The reoionstnuice was exhibited 
An, 3. Jac. ], in Michaelmas term: the title is, "Ceitun 
Articles of Abuses whidi are desired to be reformed in grantii^ 
of Prohibitions." To this charge, in Elaster term foUoniDg, 
aO the ju%e8 of En^and, and the barons of the Excheqoer, 
delivered in their answer to the lords of the council. I shall 
insert the arguments of both parties as they stand in sir 
?n.^' Edward Coke '. 

^601, et !• J^** Majesty ha» power to reform abuses in Prohthiiums. 
^^iiat. " The clergy well hoped that they had taken a good course 
in seeking some redress at his majesty's hands concerning 
sundry abuses offfered to his ecclesiastical jurisdiction, by the 
over frequent and undue granting of prohibitions ; for both 
they and we supposed (all jurisdiction, both ecclesiastical and 
temporal, being annexed to the imperial crown of this realm) 
that his highness had been held to have had sufficient authority 
in himself, with the assistance of his council, to judge what is 
amiss in either of his said jurisdictions, and to have reformed 
the same accordingly ; othenrise a wrong course is taken by 
us, if nothing may be reformed that is now compldned of, but 
what the temporal judges shall of themselves willingly yield 
imto. This is therefore the first point, which upon occasion 
lately offered before your lordships by some of the judges, we 
demre may be cleared, because we are strongly persuaded, as 
touching the validity of his majesty's said authority, and do 
hope we shall be able to justify the same, notwithstanding any 
thing that the judges or any other can allege to the contrary. 
Anaero/ " No man makes any question, but that both the jurisdic- 
ihijudffa. tj^ijjg ^pg lawfully and justly in his majesty, and that if any 
abuses be, they ought to be reformed ; but what the law doth 
warrant in cases of prohibitions to keep every jurisdiction in 
his true limits, is not to be said an abuse, nor can be altered 
but by parliament. 

> Collier ougbt merelj to hive referred, ia thia pUce, to thue TsrboM and umuivbit 
eoDceited BdjudicntiooB : by introducing them here, inBl«ad of under the niga of Jkmes I. 
hehu violated the hiitorionl order, and perpleied the lunplicity of earlier timet with the 
intriciciea of later onet. TheH extrscta from lord Coke, the moit pngnutical of law. 
yen, would have appeared with propriety in connexion with the noticea of Bancroft, 
whoM biography demand) illuatration. 
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EDWARD 

2. The forms of PrMbitiona prejudicicd to his Majetty'g auiho- J. — . 

rily in Causes EccUsiastical. 

" Concerning the form of prohibitions, forasmuch as both otgaHm. 
the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions be now united in 
his majesty, which were heretofore ' de facto/ though not ' de 
jore, ' derived from several heads, we desire to be satisfied by 
the judges, whether, as the case now standeth, the former 
mamier of prohibitions heretofore used importing an ecclesias- 
tical court to be ' aliud forum a foro regie,' and the ecclesias- 
tical law not to be ' legem teme,' and the proceedings in those 
courts to be ' contra coronam et dignitatem regiam,' may now 
without odence and derogation to the king's ecclesiastical pre- 
rogative be continued, as though either the said jurisdictions 
remained now so distinguished and severed aa they were be- 
fore, or that the laws ecclesiastical, which we put in execution, 
were not the king''8 and the realm's ecclesiastical laws, as well 
as the temporal laws. 

" It is true, that both the jurisdictions were ever 'de jure ' Amatr. 
in the crown, though the one sometimes usurped by the see of 
Rome ' ; but neither in the one time, nor in the other hath ever 
the form of prohibitions been altered, nor can be but by pu*- 
liament. And it is 'contra coronam et dignitatem re^am' 
for any to attempt to deal in that which they have not lawful 
warrant from the crown to deal in, or to take from the tem- 
poral jurisdiction that which belongeth to it. The prohibitions 
do not import that the ecclesiastical courts are ' aliud ' than 
the king's, or not the king's courts, but do import, that the 
cause is drawn into ' aliud examen ' than it ought to be : and 
therefore it is always said in the prohibitions (be the court 
temporal, or ecclesiastical, to which it is awarded) if they deal 
in any case which they have not power to hold plea of, that the 
cause is drawn ' ad aliud examen ' than it ought to be ; and 
therefore ' contra coronam et dignitatem regiam.'" 

A fit time to be assigned for the Defmdofni, if he will seek a 
Prohibition. 

" As touching the time when prohibitions are granted, it o^ecHm. 
seemeth strange to us, that they are not only granted at the 
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suit of the defeDdant in the ecclesiastical court aft^ his anawer 
, (whereby he afifirmeth the jurisdiction of the Bud court, and 
■^ submits himself unto the same;) but also after all allegations 
and proofs made on boui sides, when the cause is fully in- 
structed and furnished for sentence ; yea, after sentence, yea 
after two or three sentences given, and after execution of the 
said sentence or sentences, and when the party for his long 
continued disobedience is laid in prison upon the writ of 
" excommunicato capiendo," which courses, forasmuch as they 
are against the rules of the common law in like cases (as we 
take it), and do tend so grea% to the delay of justice, vexa- 
tion, and charge of the subject, and the disgrace and discredit 
of his majesty's jurisdiction ecclesiastical, the judges, (as we 
suppose), notwithstanding their great learning in the laws, 
will be hardly able in defence of them to satisfy your lord- 
ships. 

" Prohibitions by law-are to be granted at any time to re- 
strain a court to intermeddle with, or execute any thing, which 
by law they ought not to hold plea of, and they are much mis- 
taken that maintain the contrary. And it is the folly of such 
as will proceed in the ecclesiastical court for that, whereof 
that court hath not jurisdiction ; or in that, whereof the king's 
temporal courts should have the jurisdiction. And so them- 
selves (by their extraordinary dealing) are the cause of such 
extraordinary charges, and not the law ; for their proceedings 
in such case are ' coram non judice.' And the king's courts 
that may award prohibitions, being informed either by the 
parties themselves, or by any stranger, that any court, tempo- 
ral or ecclesiastical, doth hold plea of that (whereof they have 
not jurisdiction) may lawfully prohibit the same, as well after 
judgment and execution, as before." 



4. Prohibitions tmdwly awarded h^eto/ore m all Causes ahaoet 

of Ecclemastieal Cogniisance. 

" Whereas it will be confessed, that causes concerning 
testaments, matrimony, benefices, churches and Divine service, 
with many offences agiunst the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4-th, 5th, 7th, 
dth, and lOth commandments, are by the laws of this realm of 
ecclesiastical cognizance, yet there are a few of them, wherein 
sundry prohibitions have not been granted, and that more 
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ordinaril; of latter times, than ever heretofore, not because we edward 

that are ecclesiastical judges do give greater cause of Buch ' J- — ' 

granting of them, than before have been given, but for that 
the humour of the time is grown to be too eager against all 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. For (whereas, for example's sake) 
during the reign of the late queen of worthy memory, there 
have been 488 prohibitions, and since his niaje8ty''s time S2, 
sent into the court of the Arches ; we humbly desire your 
lordships, that the judges may be lu^ed to bring forth one 
prohibition of ten, nay the twentieth prohibition of all the 
sud 488, and but two of the said 82, which upon due com- 
parison with the libels in the ecclesiastical court, they shall 
be able to justify to have been rightly awarded : we suppose 
they cannot; our predecessors, and we ourselves have ever 
been so careful not to exceed the compass and limits of the 
ecclesiastical jorisdiction : which, if they shall refuse to at- 
tempt, or shall not be able to perform, then we refer ourselves 
to your lordships' wisdoms, whether we have not just cause to 
complain, and crave restrunt of this over-lavish granting of 
prohibitions in every cause without respect. That which we 
have said of the prohibitions in the court of the Arches, we 
verily persuade ourselves may be truly affirmed of all the eccle- 
siastical courts in EngUnd, which doth so much the more 
aggravate this abuse. 

" It had been fit they should have set down some particular Aiumr. 
cases, in which they find the ecclesiastical courts injured by 
the temporal (as their lordships did order), unto which we 
would have given a particular answer ; but upon these gene- 
ralities nothing but clamour can be concluded. And where 
they speak of multitudes of prohibitions ; for all granted to, 
or in respect of any ecclesiastical court, we have heretofore 
caused dihgent search to be made in the King's Bench, and 
Common Pleas, from the beginning of his majesty's reign, unto 
the end of Hilary term, in the third year of hia reign ; in 
which time we find that there were granted unto all the eccle- 
siastical courts in England, out of the King's Bench but 261, 
whereof 149 were 'de modo decimandi,' upon unity of pos- 
session, for trees of twenty years grovrth and upwards, and for 
barren and heath ground ; and all out of the Common Fleas, 
but 62 ; whereof 31 were such as before, and the rest grounded 
upon the bounds of parishes, or such other causes as tliey 
12 
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REY- ought to be granted fOT ; but for that which was done in the 
Abp. Caul ^te queeu^s time, it would be too long a search for us to 
" '■ ' make, to deHver any certainty thereof. And for his majesty's 
time, they requiring to have but two to'be lawfully warranted 
upon the libel in the eccleeiastical court, we have so. to shew 
to be lawfiilly warranted upon the libel there, aud so are all 
the rest of Uke kind, by which it will ^pear, that this sugges- 
tion is aot only untrue, but also that the extraordinary charges 
growing unto poor men, are of necessity, by means of the 
undue practices of ecclesiastical courts." 

5. Them^i^lymg ofProhiUtiom in om and the sams Gauss, th« 
Lihet being not attersd. 

"y"*™- " Although it has been anciently ordained by a statute, that 
when a consultation is once duly granted upon a prohibition 
made to the judge of holy Church, the same judge may proceed 
in the cause, by virtue of that consultation, notwithstanding 
any other prohibition to him delivered, provided that the mat- 
ter in the Ubel of the same cause be not engrossed, enlai^ed, 
or otherwise changed ; yet, notwithstanding prohibitions and 
consultations in one and the same cause, the libel being no 

512. ways altered according to the said statute, are lately so multi- 
plied, as that in some one cause, as aforesaid two, in some 
three, in some other six prohibitions, aud so nuiny consulta- 
tions have been awarded, yea divers are so granted out of one 
court. As for example : when after long suit a consultation 
is obtained, it is thought a sufficient cause to send out another 
prohibition in revocation of the said consultation, upon sugges- 
tion therein contained, that the said consultation ' minus 
commode emanavit.' By which pretty device, the judges of 
those courts which grant prohibitions, may notwithstanding 
the said statute, upon oue libel not altered, grant as many 
prohibitions as they list, commanding the ecclesiastical judges 
in his majesty's name, not to proceed in any cause that is so 
many times by them prohibited, whereby the poor plaintifls do 
not know when their consultations (procured with great 
chai^) will hold, and so finding such, and so many difficulties, 
are driven to go home in great grief, and to leave the causes 
in Westminster-hall, the ecclesiastical judges not daring to 
hold any plea of them. Now, may it please your lordships, 
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the premises being true, we humbly desire to hear what the Edward 
judges are able to produce for the justifying of these their > — J — • 



" It were fit they should set down particular causes, where- Am 
upon this grievance is grounded, and then we doubt not but 
to answer it sufficiently, without using any pretty device, such 
as is set down in this article.^ 



The nmUi^jfing of Prohibitiong in diverg Cauee», hat of the same 
nature, after Consaltations formerly awarded. 

" We suppose, that as well his majesty's ecclesiastical juris' Oiyictiim. 
diction, as also very many of his poor but dutiful subjects, are 
greatly prejudiced by the granting of diverse and several prohibi- 
tions and consultations in causes of one and the same nature 
and condition, and upon the self-same suggestions : for exam- 
ple, in case of beating a clerk, the prohibition being granted 
upon this su^;estion, that all pleas ' de vi et armia' belong to 
the crown, &;c., nutwithstuiding a consultation doth thereupon 
ensue, yet the very next day after, if the like suggestion be 
made upon the beating of another clerk, even in the same 
court another prohibition is awarded. As also, where 570 
prohibitions have been granted since the lat« queen's time, in- 
to the court of Arches (as before is mentioned), and but 113 
consultations afterwards upon so many of them obtained ; yet 
it is evident by the said consultations, that in eflect, all the 
rest of the said prohibitions ought not to have been awarded, 
as being grounded upon the same suggestions whereupon con- 
sultations have been formerly granted : and so it foUtiweth, 
that the causes vtiiy consultations were not awarded upon the 
rest of the a^d prohibitJons, were for that either the plaintifla 
in the court eGcle«astical were driven, for saving of further 
(Aiarge, to compound, to their loss, with their adversaries, or 
were not able to sue for ^em; or being able, yet through 
strength of opposition against them, were constrained to de- 
sist ; which is an argument to us, that the temporal judges do 
wittingly and willin^y grant prohibitions, whereupon they 
know beforehand, that consultations are due : and if we mis- 
take anything in the premises, we desire your lordships, that 
the ju^es, for the justification of their courses, may better 
inform us. 
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" It shall be good, the ecdesustioal judges do better inform 
!. themselves, and that they put some one or two particular 
"" cases to prove their suggestions, and thereupon fhey will find 
their own error ; for the case may be so, that two several 
ministers suing in the ecclesiaBtical court for beating of them, 
in one and the self-same form, that the one may and ought to 
have a consultation, and the other not. And so it is, in cases 
of prohibitions, ' de modo decimMidi ;' and hereof groweth 
the oversight in making this objection. We assure ourselves, 
that they sbaU not find 570 prohibitions granted into the 
Arches since her late majesty's death ; for we find (if our 
clerks affirm truly upon their search) that out of the King's 
Bench have been granted to all the ecclesiastical courts in 
England, but 251 prohibitions (as before is mentioned) from 
the beginning of his majesty's reign, nnto the end of Hilary 
term last ; and out of the Common Pleas not 63. And there- 
fore it cannot be true, that so many have passed to the Arches 
in that time, as is set down in the article ; and this article in 
that point doth exceed that which is set down in the fourtJi 
article, by almost 500 ; and therefore, whosoever set this 
down, was much forgetful of that which was before set down 
in the fourth article, and might well have forborne to lay so 
great a scandal upon the judges, as to affirm it to be a witting 
and wiUing error in them, as is set down in this mticle." 



7. N01D forma of ConsuMations not expressing the cause of the 

granting of them. 

" Whereas, upon the granting of consultations, the jai^^ 
in time past, did ther^ express and acknowledge the causes 
80 remitted, to be of ecclesiastical cognizance, which were 
precedents and judgments for the better assurance of ecclesias- 
tical judges, that they mig^t afterwards hold plea in sndi 
cases and the like ; and were also some bar, as well to the 
temporal judges themselves, as also to many troublesome and 
contentious persons, from either granting, or seeking prohibi- 
tions in sudi cases, when so it did tep^ear unto them upon 
record, that consultations had been formerly granted in them ; 
they the same temporal judges have now altered that course, 
and do only tell us, that they grant th«r consultations ' certis 
de causis ipeos apud Westm. moventibus,' not expresmng the 
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same particnlarly, according to their ancient precedents. By Edward 
means whereof, the temporal judges leave tbemselTes at liberty "' 
wiliiORt prejudice, though they deny a consultation ; at an- 
other time upon the same matter contentious pOTSons are 
animated, finding no canse expressed, why they may not at 
another time seek for a prohibition in tiie same canse ; imd 
the ecclesiaBtical judges are left at large to think what they 
list ; being no way instructed of the nature of the cause which 
procured the consultation ; the reason of which alteration in 
such consultations, we hnmbly entreat your lordships, that tbe 
jodges, for our better instruction, may be required to express. 

" If we find the declaration, upon ihe surmise upon which ^nwKr. 
the prohibition is granted, not to wan-ant the surmise, then we 
forthwith grant a consultation in that form which is mentioned, 
and that matter being mentioned in the consultation would be 
very long and cumbersome, and give the ecclesiastical court 
little information to direct than in anything thereafter, and 
therefore in such cases, for brevity sake, it is usual : but when 
the matter is to be determined 1^ demurrer in law, or trial, the 
coufiultation is in another form. And it is their ignorance in 
the Arches, that will not understand this, and we may not supply 
their defects by changing our forms of proceedings, wherein, 
if they would take the advice of any learned in the laws, they 
mi^t soon receive satiafaction.^ 

8. That CmmUfUioms may he obtained at less charge and 



" The great expenses and manifold difficulties in obtaining o^KHim. 
of coDsnltataons are become very burdensome to those that 
seek for them ; for now-a-days, through the malice of ihe ^tin- 
titk in the temporal courts, and the covetous humours of the 
clerks, prohilntious are so extended and enhtfged, without any 
necessity of the matter, (some one prohibition containing more 
words uid lines than forty prohibitions in uicient times,) as by 
means thereof, the party in the ecclesiastical court agtunst 
whom the prohibition is granted, becomes either unwilling or 
nnable to sue for a consultation, it being now usual and ordi- 
naiy, that in the consultations most be recited ' in eadem verba'' 
the whole tenour of the prohibition, be it never so long ; for 
the which, (to omit divers other fees, which are very great,) 
c2 
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REY- he must pay for a draught of it io paper, eight pence the sheet, 
Abp.^«^ and for the entry of it, twelve pence the sheet. Furthermore, 

' ' the prohibititm is quick and speedy, for it is ordinarily granted 

ont of court by any one of the judges in his chamber, whereas 
the consultation is very slowly and hardly obtained, not without 
(oftentimes) costly motions in open court, pleadings, demurrera, 
and sundry judicial hearings of both parties, and long attend- 
ance for the apace of two or three, nay sometimes of eight or 
nine years, before it be obt^ed. The inconvenience of which 
proceedings is so intolerable, that we tmst such as are to grant 
consultations will, by your lordships' means, not only do it expe- 
ditiously, and moderate the said fees ; but also reform the length 
of the said consultations, according to the forms of consultations 
in the register. 
Jnncer. " It Were fit the particular cause were set down, whereupon 

the general grievance, that is mentioned in this article, is 
grounded ; and that done, it may have a full answer : for a 
prohibition is grounded upon the libel, and the consultation 
must agree therewith also ; and therefore we doubt not, bot 
the ground of this grievance, when it is well looked into, will 
grow irom their own interlacing of much nugatory and un- 
necessary matter in their libels : and for the fees taken, we 
assure ourselves, none are taken, but such as are anciently due 
and accustomed ; and it will appear, that we have abridged the 
fees and length of pleadings, and use no delays, but such as are 
of necessity ; and we wish they will do the like, and upon exa- 
mination it will appear on which side it grows, that the fees or 
delays are so intolerable. And where in ancient time, such as 
sued for tithes, would not sue but for things questionable, and 
never sought at their parishioners' hands thrar tithes in other 
kinds than anciently they had been used to have been paid ; 
now, many turbulent ministers do infinitely vex their parishioners 
for such lands of tithes as they never had, whereby many 
parishes have been much impoverished ; and for example, we 
sh^ show one record, wherein the minister did demand seven- 
teen several kinds of tithes, whereupon, the party suing a pro- 
hibition, had eight or nine of them adjudged against the 
minister upon demurrer in law, and others passed against him 
by trial, and this must of necessity grow to a matter of great 
charge i but where is the fault, but in the minister that gave 
occasion ! And we will show one other record, i^ierein the 
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party Confessed to some of us, th&t he was to soe his parishioner, EDWARD 

but for & calf luid a goose ; and that hia proctor nevertheless, ' J, > 

put in the hbel or demand of tithes, of seven or eight things 
more ihaa he had cause to sue for : this enlarged the prohibi- 514. 
tion, and gave occaaion of more expense than needed ; and 
where is the fault of this, but in the ecclesiastical courts ! And 
as in these, so can we prove in many others ; and tiierefore 
we must retort the cause and ground of this grievance upon 
tliemselves, as more particularly may appear by the several 
precedents to he showed in this behalf." 

9. Prohibitive mf to be granted upon frivolous suggestions. 

" It is a prejudice and derision to both his maiesty''s eccle- 
Bdastieal and temporal jurisdictions, that many prohibitions are 
granted upon trifling and frivolous suggestions, altogether un- 
worthy to proceed from the one, or to give any hindrance or 
interruption to the other : as upon a suit of tithes brought by 
a minister against his parishioner, a prohibition flieth out upon 
suggestion, that in re^ird vd a q>ecial receipt, called a cup of 
buttered beer, made by the great skill of the sud parishioner, 
to eure a grievous disease, called a cold, which sorely troubled 
the said minister, all his tithes were discharged. And likewise 
a woman being convented for adultery conmiitted with one that 
suspiciously resorted to her house in the night-time, the sug- 
gestion of a prohibition in this case, was, that ' omnia plaeita 
de noetomis ambulationibus^ belong to the king, &c. Also 
where a l^atary sued for bis legacy f^ven in a will, the prohi- 
UtioQ was, ' quia omnia plaeita de donis et conceasionibus 
q>ectant ad forum r^um, et non ad forum ecclesiasticum, 
dummodo non sint de testamento et matrimonio ;' as if a legat^ 
were not 'donatio de' or 'in testamento,' with many other of like 
sort. The reformation of all which frivolous proceedings, so 
chargeable notwithstanding to many poor men, and the great 
hindrance of justice, we humbly refer to your lordships' consi- 
draation. v 

" We grant none upon Mvolous suggestions, but for the Aioa 
case put, it is ridiculous in the minister to make such a contract 
(if any such were) ; but that makes not the contract void, but 
discov^-eth the unworthiness of the party that made the same, 
and yet no fault in granting the proUlHt^n ; but when it shall 
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KEY- appear unto us, each a matter is enggeeted by fraud of any 
Abp. Cmt. clerk or counsellor at law, we will not remit sadi ofiencee, birt 
' " ' will exclude such attorney from the court, and such counseUora 
fi^m their practice at the bar. And if they will suggest adul- 
tery to one, ag^nst whom they prove but night-walking, and 
do adjudge him for it, we are in such a case to prohibit their 
proceedings : for that is a matter merely pertinent to the tem- 
poral court ; so if it appear he hath entered the house as a 
thief, or-a burglar, and so in many other cases also. Ajid if 
any surmise a legacy from the dead, where it was but a promise 
of payment in his life-time, in that case such a suit is to be 
prohibited : but if in these cases the parties were named, then 
we might see the record, and thereupon be directed to show 
upon what consideration these prohibitions were granted, other- 
wise, we shall think that these are cases newly invented. 

10. No Prohibition to be granted at kis suit, who is plaintiff in 
the S^ritual Court. 

otgection. " We suppose it to be no warrantable nor reasonable eonise, 
that prohibitions are granted at the suit of the plaintiff in the 
ecclesiastical court, who having made choice thereof, and 
brought his adversary there into trial, doth by all intend- 
ment of law and reason, and by the usage of all other judici^ 
places conclude himself in that behalf; and although he cannot 
be presumed to hope for help in any other court by way of 
prohibition, yet it is very usual for every soch person, so pro- 
ceeding only of mere malice for vexation of the party, and to 
the great delay and hindrance of justice, to find (avonr for tbd 
obtaining of prohibitions, sometimes ^ter two or three sen- 
tences, thereby taking advantage (as he must plead) of hia own 
Wrong, and receiving aid from that court, which, hj his own 
confes^on, he before did contemn ; touching the equity whereof, 
we will expect the answer of the judges. 

^nmw. " None may pursue in the ecclesiastical court, for that which 

the l«ng''s courts ought to hold plea of, but upon information 
thereof given to the king's courts, either by tlw plaintiff, or by 
any mere stranger, they are to be prohibited, because they 
deal in that which appertaineth not to their jurisdiction, where 
if they would be careful not to hold plea of that which apper- 
tains not to them, this needed not : and if they will proceed in 
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the kiDg'e courts againfit sucli as purBue in the eccieaiaatical edwabd 
eonrts fiw matters temporal, that is to be inflicted upon them, ■ "' ■ 
which the quaJity of their offence requireth ; and how many 
sentences soever are given, yet prohibitions thereupon are not 
of &TOur, bnt of justice to be granted. 

11. 2fo Prohihithn to he granted, but vpon dm conmderation of 
the Lihel. 

" It is (we are persuaded) a great abuse, «id one of the o^/rttin. 
chief grounds of the most of the former abuses, and muiy otiier, 
that prohibitions are granted without sight of the libel in the 
ecclesiastical court ; yea, sometimes before the libel be there 
exhibited, whereas by the laws and statutes of this realm, (as 
we think) the libel (being a brief declaration of the matter in 
debate between the pl^utiff and defendant,) is iq>pointed as 
the only rule and direction for the due granting of a prohi- 
bition, the reason whereof is evident, viz. upon dihgent consi- 515. 
deration of the libel, it will easily appear, whether the cause 
bdong to the temporal or ecclesiastical cognizance, as on the 
other side, without sight of the hbel, the prohibition most needs 
range and rove with strange uiil foreign suggestions at the 
will and pleasure of the deviser, nothing pertinent to the matter 
in demand : whereupcm it comes to pass that when the judge 
eccleedastiea] is handling a matter of simony, a prohibition is 
grounded upon a suggestion, that the court trieUi 'placita de 
advocationibus eocleuarum et de jure patronatus.' And when 
the libel contains nothii^ but the demand of tithe wool, and 
lamb, the prohibition surmiseth a custom of paying of tithe 
pigeons ; so that if it may be made a matter of conscience to 
grant prohibitions only, where they do rightly lie, or to pre- 
serve the jurisdiction ecclesiastical united to his majesty's 
crown, h cannot (we hope) but seem necessary to your lord- 
ships, that due consideration be first had of the libel in the 
accleMastieal court, before any prohibition be granted. 

" Who has an advowson granted to him for money, being Ammr. 
sued for simony, shall have a prohibition ; and it is manifest, 
tiiat though in the libel there appear no matter to grant a 
prohibition, yet, upon a collateral surmise, the prohibition is 
to be granted ; as where one is sued in a spiritual court for 
tithes of '»lva ceedua," the party may suggest that they were 
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groas or great trees, luid have a prohibition, yet no Buch matter 
.. appears in the libel. So if one be sued there for violent hands 
"^ l^d on a minister by an officer, as a constable, he being sued 
there, may suggest that the plaintiff made an af&ay upon 
another, and he to preserve the peace, lud hands on him, and 
80 have a prohibition. And so in very many other like cases, 
and yet upon the libel no matter appeareth why a prohibition 
should be granted ; and they can never show that a custom to 
pay pigeons was allowed to discharge the payment of wool, 
lamb, or such like." 



12. No Prohibition to be ffranled, vmder pretence that one wit- 

nett ccmnot he received in the Ecclesiastical Court, to ground a 
judgment iipon. 

" There is a new devised suggestion in the temporal courts 
commonly received and allowed, whereby th^ niay, at their 
will and pleasure, draw any cause whatsoever &om the eccle- 
siastical court : for example, many prohibitions have lately 
come forth upon this suggestion, that the laws ecclesiastical 
do require two witnesses, where the common law accepteth of 
one ; and therefore it is ' contra legem terne,' for the eccle- 
siastical judge to insist upon two witnesses to prove his cause; 
upon which suggestion, although many consultations have been 
granted (the same being no way as yet able to warrant and 
muntain a prohibition) ; yet because we are not sure, but that 
either by reason of the use of it, or of some future construc- 
tion, it may have given to it more strength tbui is convenient, 
the same tendbg to the utter overthrow of aO ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, we most hnmbly desire, that 1^ your lordships' 
good means, the same may be ordered to be no more used. 

" If the question be upon payment, or setting out of tithes, 
or upon the proof of a legacy, or marri^^, or such like inci- 
dence, we are to leave it to the trial of their law, though the 
party have but one witness; but where the matter is not 
determinable in the eccle^astical court, there lieth a prohi- 
bition either upon or without such a surmise.'" 
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IS. No ffood niffffesHon/br a ProhHUion that the Came i» neither ^ 
iettammtarp nor matrimonial. 

" As the former device last mentioaed endeavoureth to OtjK^ioK. 
strike away at one blow the whole of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, so there is another as usual, or rather more frequent, 
than the former, which is content to spare us two kinds of ' 

causes to deal in, viz., testamentary and matrimonial: and 
this device insulteth mightily in many prohibitions, command- 
ing the ecclesiastical judge, that be the cause never so appa- 
rently of eccledastical cognizance, yet he shall surcease ; for 
that is neither a cause testamentary nor matrimonial : which 
suggestion, as it grew at the first upon mistaking and omitting 
the words, ' de bonis et catallia,' Sso. aa may appear by divers 
ancient prohibitions in the register : so it will not be denied 
bat that, besides those two, divers and sundry other causes 
are notoriously known to be of ecclesiastical cognizance, and 
that consultations are as usually awarded (if suit in that behalf 
be prosecuted), notwithstanding the said suggestion, aa their 
prohibitions are easily granted ; which, aa an injury marching 
with the rest to wound poor men, protract suits, and prejudice 
the courts ecclesiastical, we desire that the judges wiU be 
pleased to redress. 

" If they observe well the answer to the former objections, Ammr. 
they may be thereby satisfied that we prohibit not so gene- 
rally as they pretend, nor do in any wise deal further than we 
ought to do, to the prejudice of that which appertaineth to 
that jurisdiction ; but when they will deal with matters of 
temporal contracts, coloured with pretended ecclesiastical 
matter, we ought to prohibit them with that form of prohibi- 
tions, mentioning, that it concemeth not matter of marriage, 
nor testamentaiy : and they shall not find that we have 
granted any, but by form warranted, both by the register and gjg_ 
by law: and when suggestions, carrying matter sufficient, 
appear to us judicially to be untrue, and insufficient, we are 
as ready to grant consultations as prohibitions : and we may 
not alter the form of our prohibitions upon the conceits of 
ecclesiastical judges, and prohibitions granted in the form set 
down in the article, are of that form which by law they ought 
to be, and cannot be altered but by pariiament." 
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Ahp. Cult. 14. N^o PrvM&iium upon lumnte only to ie framed, either out 
' - ' of the King's Bmch or Common Plest, hut out of the Chancery 
oniy. 

Oh/Ktim. " Amongst the causes whereby the eccle«astical jurisdictioB 
is oppressed, with multitude of prohibitions upon surmises 
only, this hath a chief place ; in that through eocroachmeat 
(as we suppose) there are so many eevecal coarts, and judges 
in them, that take upon them to grant the same, as in thd 
King's Bench five, and in the Common Pleas as many, the one 
court oftenUmes crossing the proceedings of the other, whereas 
we are persuaded, that all such kinds of prohibitions, being 
original writs, ought only to issue out of the Chancery, and 
neither out of the King's Bench nor Common Pleas. And 
that this bath been the ancient practice in that behalf, ^^>ear- 
eth by some statutes of the realm, and sundry judgments qf 
the common law; the renewing of which practice currieth 
with it an apparent show of great bene&t and conTeniency, 
both to the Church and to the subject : for if the prohibitions 
were to issue only out of one court, and from one man of such 
integrity, judgment, sincerity and wisdom, as we are to ima- 
gine the lord cha&cellc^ of England to be endued with, it is 
Dot likely that he would ever be induced to prejudice and pester 
the eccleaastical courts witii so many needless prohibitions ; 
or, at^r a consultation, to send out in one cause, and upon 
one and the same libel not altered, prohibition upon prohilH- 
tion, his own act remaining upon record before him to the 
contrary. The further consideration whereof, when, upon the 
judges^ answer thereunto, it shall be^more thoroughly debated, 
we must refer to your lordships' honourable direction and 
wisdom. 

Anuvr. " A strange presumption in the ecclesiastioa] judges, to 

require that the king's courts should not do that which by law 
they ought to do, and always have done, and which by oath 
they are bound to do ! And if tiiis ghaU be holden inconve- 
nient, and they can in discbai^ of ua obtain some act of - 
parliament to take it from all other courts than the Chancery, 
they shall do unto us a great ease : but the law of the realm 
cannot be chcmged, but by parliament ; and what reUef or 
ease such an act may work to the subjects, wise men will soon 
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find out and diacem : but . hy these articles thus dispersed £DWabd 

atnroad, tiiere is a general unbeseeming aspersion of that upon ' J- — ' 

the judges, which ought to have been forborne." 

15. No Prohibition to he awarded under a /alee pretence, that 
the Ecclesiastical Judges would hold no plea /or customs /or 
Tithes, 

" Amongst many devices, whereby the cognizance of causes Objectim. 
of tithes is drawn from ecclesiastical judges, this is one of the 
diiefest, viz., conconing the trial of customs in payment of 
tilJwB, that it must be made in a temporal court ; for upon a 
quirk and fiilse suggestion in £dward IV.*s time, made by 
some sergeants, a conceit hath risen (which hath lately takoi 
greater strength than before) that ecclesiastical judges will 
allow no plea of custom or prescription either ' in noa deci* 
mando,' or * in modo decimaodi ;' and thereupon, when coa- 
tentiouB persons ace sued in the ecclesiastical court for tithes, 
and do perceive, that upon good proof judgment will be given 
against them, ev^i in thdr own pleas, sometimes for customs, 
do presently (knowing their own strength with jurors in the 
comitry) fly imto Westminster HaU, and there suggesting that 
th^ pleaded custom for thonselves in the ecclesiastical courts, 
bat could not be heard, do procure thence very readily a pro- 
hibition ; and albeit the said suggestion be notoriously &lse, 
yet the party prohibited may not be permitted to traverse the 
same in the tempore court (directly contrary to a statute 
made in that behalf) : neither may the judge prohibited pro- 
ceed vrithout dai^r of an attachment, though himself do 
certainly know, eitiier that no such custom was ever alleged 
before him, or being alleged, that he did receive the same, and 
all manner of proofs o£fered thereupon : which course aeemeth 
more strange unto us, because the ground thereof, laid in 
Edward IV.^s time, as aforeaaid, was altogether untrue, and 
cannot with any sound reason be maintained : divers statutes 
and judgments at the common law do allow tlie ecdesiaBtical 
courts to hc4d [dea of such customs ; all our books and general 
learning do therewith concur, and the ecclesiastical courts, 
both then and ever since, even until this day, have, and still 
do admit the same, as both by our ancient and recent records 
it doth and may to any most manifestly appear. And, besides. 
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REY- there are E^me consultations to be shown in this very point, 
Ab^^'St "herein the said surmise and su^estion, that the ecclesias- 

' . ■ tical judges will hear no plea of customs, is affirmed to be 

insu£Bcient in law to m^tain auy such prohibition : and 
therefore we hope, that if we shall be able, notwithstanding 
517. anything the judges shall answer thereunto, to justify the 
premises, your lordships will be a means, that the abuses 
herein complamed of, having so false a ground, may be 
amended. 
Anttticr. " The temporal courts have always granted prohibitions as 

well in cases 'de modo decimandi,* as in cases upon real compo- 
sitions, either in discharge of tithes, or the manner c^ tithing ; 
for that 'modus decimandi,* had its original ground upon some 
composition in that kind made, and all prescriptions and com- 
positions in those cases are to be tried at the ccmimon law, and 
the ecclesiastical courts ought to be prohibited, if in these cases 
they had plea of tithes in kind. But if they will sne in the 
ecclesiastical court ' de modo decimaudi,'' or according to compo- 
sition, then we prohibit them not. And the cause why the 
ecclesiastical judges find fault herewith is, because maay 
ministers have grown of Ute more troublesome to their parish- 
ioners than in times past, and thereby work unto these courts 
more commodity ; whereas, in former ages they were well con- 
tented to accept that which was used to be paid, and not to 
contend against any prescription or composition ; but now they 
grow so troublesome to their neighbouts, as, were it not for the 
prohibition, (as may appear by the precedents before remem- 
bered) they would soon overthrow all prescriptions and ccwopo- 
sitions that are for tithes, which doth and would breed such a 
general garboil amoi^t the people, as were to be pitied, and 
not to be permitted. And where they say there be many 
statutes that take away these proceedings from the temporal 
courts, they are much deceived ; and if they look well unto it, 
they shall find even the same statutes (they pretend) to give 
way unto it. And it is strange they will affirm so great an 
untruth, as to say they are not permitted to traverse the sug- 
gestion in the temporal court; for both the law and daily 
practice doth allow it."^ 
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16, The eustomB for Tithes are only to be tried in the Ecdesi- ' — 

agtieal Courtt, and <yaght not to he drawn thence hy Prohibi- 
tions. 

" Although some indiscreet ecclesiastical judges, either iu oi^ixiim. 
tlie time of king Edward IV., or Edward VI., might, against 
law, have refused in some one cause to admit a plea of onstom 
of tithes, to the prejudice of some person whom he favoored, 
wd might thereby peradrentare have given occasion of some 
one prohibition, (but whether they did so or no, the suggestion 
of a lawyer for his fee is no good proof,) yet forasmuch as by 
three statutes made since that time, wherein it is ordained, 
viz., both that tithes should be tmiy paid, according to the 
cnsttnn, and the trial of such payments, according to custom 
upon any default or opposition, should be tried in the king's 
ecclesiastical courts, and by the king's ecclesiastical laws, and 
not otherwise, or before any other judges than ecclesiastical. 
We most humbly desire your lordaliips, that if aecording to the 
Bud laws we be most ready to hear any plea of customs, your 
kirdships would be pleased that the judges may not be per- 
mitted hereafter to grant any prohibitions upon such false 
surmises, or if they shaD answer, that we mistake the said 
statutes, that then the sud three statutes may be th(m>ughly 
debated before your lordships, lest under pretence of a right, 
which they challenge to expound those kind of statutes, the 
truth may be overborne, and poor ministers still left unto 
country trials, there to justify the right of their tithe before 
unconscionable jurors in these cases. 

*' The answer to the former article may serve for this ; and ^unwr. 
where the objection aeemeth to impeach the trial at the com- 
mon law by jurors, we hold, and shall be able to prove it to 
be a &r better coune for matter of foct upon the t^timony of 
witnesses, sworn * viva voce,' than upon the conscience of any 
one particular man, being guided by p^>er proofs, and we 
never heard it excepted unto heretofore, f^t any statute 
should be expounded by any other than the judges of the 
land; neither was there ever any so much mistaken, as to 
oppose himself against the practice of all ^es touching that 
question, or to lay any each uqjust imputation upon the judges 
of the realm." 
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I:, 1 7. N^o Prohihidon to he granted hecaute the treble value of TitKee 
is sued for in the Eccleaiagtical Court. 

" Whereas it appears plainly by the tenor of the statute of 
Efdward VI. c^. IS, that judges ecclesiastical, and none other, 
are to hear and determine all suita of tithes, and other duties 
for the same, which are ^ren by the sud act, and that nothing 
else is added to former laws by that statute, but only certain 
penalties ; for example, one of treble value ; forasmuch as the 
said penalty, being only devised as a means to work the better 
payment of tithes, and because there are no words used in the 
said statute to ^ve jurisdiction to any temporal court, we hold 
it most apparent, that the said pen^ty of treble value, being a 
duty given in the said statute for non-payment of tithes, cannot 
be demanded in the temporal court, but only before the eccle- 
siastical judges, according to the express words of the said 
statute: and the rather, we are so persuaded, because it is 
most ^reeable to aD laws aad reason, that where the prin- 
cipal cause is to be decided, there all things incident and 
accessary are to be determined. Besides, it was the practice 
of all eccle«astical courts in this realm, immediately after the 
making of the said statute, and bath continued so ever since, to 
award treble damages (when there hath been cause) without 
any opposition, until about ten years past, when, or about 
which time, notwithstanding the pTemises, the temporal judges 
began to hold pleas of treble value, and do now account it so 
proper and peculiar to their jurisdictions, as by colour thereof 
they admit suits ori^nally for the said penalty, and do make 
thCTeby (very absurdly) the penalty of treble value to be prin- 
cipal, which is indeed but the accessary; and the cognizance 
of tithes to be but the accessary, which in all due construction 
is most evident to be the principal, thereby wholly perverting 
the true drift and meaning of that statute, whereujmn if in 
the spiritual court the treble value be now demanded by the 
libel aa a duty, according to that statute, or that sentence be 
awarded directly and sincerely upon the said libel, presently, 
as contentious persons are disposed, a prohibition is granted, 
and some sharp words are forther used, as if the ecclesiastical 
judges were in some farther danger for holding of these kind 
of pleas: and therefore we most humbly desue, that if the 
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judges shall iosist in tbeir answers upon such thoir atraining EDWARD 

of the said statute, your lordships will be pleased to hear Uie ' ,1 • 

same farther debated by us with them. 

" If they observe well the statute, they sh^ find, that the A**mr. 
ecelecnastical court is, by that statute, te hold plea of no more 
than that which is specially thereby limited for them to hold 
plea of; and the temporal court not reetoained thereby, to 
hold plea of that which is not limited unto the ecclesiastical 
court by that act, and of that they had jurisdiction of before : 
and the forfeiture of double value is expressly limited to be 
recovered before the ecclesiastical judges; but where a for^ 
feiture is given by an act generally not limiting where to be 
recovered, it is to be recovered in the king's temporal courts, 
and the cause why it is so divided seemeth to be for that, 
where, by that act, temporal men were to sue for their tithes 
in the ecclesiastical court, where it was Uien presumed they 
were to have no great favour: therefore the party grieved 
might (if he would) pursue for the forfeiture of the treble 
value in the temporal court, where he was to recover no 
tithes ; but if he would sue where he might also recover the 
tithes, then he would pursue for the double value : for that is 
specially appointed to be recovered in the ecclesiastical court, 
but not the treble value. And although they all^e that they 
sometimes used to maintain suit for the treble value, yet as 
soon as that was comphuned of to the king's courts, they gave 
remedy unto it as appertwned.'" 

18. No Prohibition to he ajrarded, where the person is stopped 
from earrymg away of his Tithes 5y him that sets thrni forth. 

" As the said statute of Edward VI. hist mentioned, as- otgnHm. 
sagaeth a penalty of treble value, if a num, upon pretence of 
custom, which cannot be justified, shall take away his com 
before he hath set out his tithes ; so also in the statute it is 
provided, that if any man having set out his tithes, shall not 
afterwards suffer the parson to carry them away, &c. he shall pay 
the double value thereof so carried away, the same to be reco- 
vered in the ecclesiastical court. Howbeit the clearness of the 
statute in this point is evident, notwithstanding means are found 
to draw this cause also from the ecclesiastical court i for audi 
as of hatred towards their ministers are disposed to vex them 
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l^jis ^^ suits at the conunon law (where they find more &TOur 
Abp. Cut. to maintiun their wronging, than they etna hope for in the 
ecclesiastical court) will not fail to set out their tithes before 
witnesses, but not with any meuiing or intent that the parson 
shall ever carry them away ; for presently thereupon they will 
cause their own servants to load them away to their own 
bams, and leave the parson as he can to seek his remedy ; 
which if he do attempt in the ecclesiastical court, out cornea 
a prohibition, suggesting, that upon severance and setting 
forth of the tenth part from the nine, the same tenths were 
presently by law in the parson's possession, and being there- 
upon become a lay-chattel, must be recovered by an action of 
trespass at the common law, whereas the whole pretence is 
grounded upon a mere perverting of the statute, which doth 
both ordain, that all tithes shall be set forth truly and justly 
without fraud or guile ; and that also the parson shall not be 
stopped or hindered from carrying them away, neither of which 
conditions are ol»erved when the fanner doth set them forth, 
meaning to carry them away himself (for that is the fraudu- 
lent setting of them out) ; and, also, when accordingly he 
taketh them away to his own use ; for thereby he stoppeth 
the parson from carrying them away ; and, consequently, the 
penalty of this offence is to be recovered in the said eccle- 
siastical courts, according to the words of the said statute, 
and not in any court temporal : wherefore we most humbly 
desire your loixlships, that either the judges may make it 
apparent to your lordships, that we mistake this statute in 
this point, or that our ecclesiastical courts may ever hereafter 
be freed from such kinds of prohibitions. 
Aiawer. " FoT the matter of tlds article it is answered before, 

and where the truth of the case is, that he that ou^t to pay 
predial tithes, doth not divide out his tithes, or doth in uiy 
519, wise interrupt the parson or his deputy, to see the dividing or 
setting of them out ; that appearing unto as judicially, we 
muntain no prohibition upon any suit there for the double 
value, but if after the tithes severed, the parson will sell the 
tithes to the party that divided them, upon the surmise 
thereof, we do, and ought to grant a prohibition : but if that 
surmise do prove untrue, we do as readily grant a consulta- 
tion, and the party seeking the same is, according to the 
statute, to have his double costs and damages/' 
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EDWARD 

19. No Prohibition to he gramted upon any incident plea in on ' , ' 

EcclmaBtical Cause. 

" We conceive it to be a great injury to hia majesty's eccle- o/jtrtion 
siastical jurisdiction, that prohibitions are awarded to hie eccle- 
siastical courts upon every argument, incident plea, or matter 
all^;ed there in bar, or by way of exception, the principal cause 
being undoubtedly of ecclesiastical cognizance: for example, 
in suit for tithes in kind, if the limits of the parish, agreements, 
compositions, and arbitraments, as also whether the miuister 
that sueth as parson, be indeed parson or vicar, do come in 
debate by way of bar, although the same particulars were of 
temporal cognizance (as some of them, we may boldly say, are 
not) yet they were in this case examiuable in the ecclesiastical 
court, because they are matters incident, which come not in 
that case finally to be sentenced and determined, but are used 
as a means and fiu*therance for the decision of the main matter 
in question. And so the case stands in other such incident 
pleas by way of bar : for otherwise either party in every cause 
might at his pleasure, by pleading some matter temporal by 
way of exception, make any cause eccleraastical whatsoever, 
subject to a prohibition, which is contrary to the reason of the 
common law, and sundry judgments thereupon .^ven, as we 
hope the judges themselves will acknowledge, and thereupon 
yield to have such prohibitions hereafter restnuned. 

" Matters incident that fall out to be merely temporal, are to Atamer. 
be dealt withal in the temporal, and not in the ecclesiastical 
court, as is before particularly set down in the eleventh 
article." 

20. Thai BO temporal Jndgee, under colour of authority to inter- 
pret Statutet, onght, in /awur of their ProMUtions, to make 
Causet Ecclegiastical to he of Temporal Cognizance. * 

" Although of late days it hath been strongly held by some oiy>«tbm. 
that the interpretation of all statutes whatsoever doth belong 
to the judges temporal, yet we suppose, by certain evil effects, 
that this opinion is to be bounded within certain limits ; for 
the strong conceit of it hath already brought forth this fruit 
that even those very statutes which do concern matters merely 
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ecclesiastical, and were made on purpose with great caution, to 
;. preserve, enlarge, and strengthen the juriadiction ecclesiastical, 
'' have been by colour thereof turned to the restraining, weaken- 
ing, and utter overthrow of the same, contrary to the true 
intent and meaning of the said statutes : as for example (besides 
the strange interpretation of the statutes before mentioned, 
for the payment of tithes) when parties have been sued in the 
ecclesiastical courts, in case of an incestuous marriage, a prohi- 
bition has been awarded, suggesting, under pretence of a statute 
in the time of king Henry VIII., that it appertaineth to tfae 
temporal courts, and not to the ecclesiastical, to determine 
what marriages are lawful, and what are incestuous, by the 
Word of God, As also a minister, being upon point of depri- 
vation for his insufficiency in the ecclesiastical court, a prohi- 
bition was granted, upon suggestion; that pleas of the fitness, 
learning, and sufficiency of miniBtera belong only unto the king's 
temporal courts, relying, as we suppose, upon the statute ot 
13 EUz. : by which kind of inteqjretation of statntes, if the 
naming, disposing, or ordering of causes ecclesiastical in a 
statute qhti ll make the same to he of temporal cognizance, and 
80 abolish the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical court, without 
any fiirther circumstances, or express words to warrant the 
same, it foUoweth, that forasmuch as the common book and 
articles of religion are established and confirmed by several acts 
of parliament, the temporal judges may challenge to th^nselves 
an authority to end and determine all causes of ^th and 
religion, and to send out their prohibitions, if any ecclesiastical 
judge shall deal or proceed in any of them : which conceit, how 
absurd it is, needeth no proof, and teacheth us, that when 
matters merely ecclesiastical are comprised in any statute, it 
doth not therefore follow, that the interpretation of the said 
matters doth belong to the temporal judges, who by their pro- 
fee^n, and as they are Judges, are not acc^uainted with that 
kind of learning : hereunto, when we shall receive the answer 
of the judges, we shall be ready to justify every part of this 
article. 

" If any such have slipped, as is set down in this article, 
without other circumstances to maintain it, we make no doubt, 
but when that appeared to the king's temporal court, it hath 
been presently remitted ; and yet there be cases, that we may 
deal both with marriages, ^id matters of deprivation, as where 
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they wiU call the nuurriage in question after flie death of Miy of edwabd 

the parties, the mturiage may not then be called in question, ' J — ' 

because it is to bastardise and disinherit the isanes, who cannot 
80 well d^end the marriage, as the parties both living them- 
selves mi^t have done ; and so is it, if they will deprive a 620. 
minister not for matter appertaining to the eccle^astical cogni- 
zance, but for that which doth merely belong to the cognizance 
of the king's temporal courts. And for the judges expounding 
of statutes that concern the ecclesiastical government or pro- 
ceedings, it belongeth unto the temporal judges ; and we think 
they have been expounded as much to their advantage, aa either 
the letter or intention of laws would or could allow of. And 
when they have been expounded to their liking, then they could 
approve of it ; but if the exposition be not for their purpose, 
then will they say, as now they do, that it appertaineth not 
unto us to determine of them." 



21. That Persons imprisoned upon the Writ of " de Excommtmi- 
cato Capiendo'" are unduly delivered, and ProhiUtiom unduly 
awarded for their greater security. 

" Forasmuch as imprisonment upon the writ of ' excommuni- o^im 
cato capiendo' is the chiefest temporal strength of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and that by the laws of the reahn none so com- 
mitted for their contempt in matters of ecclesiastical cognizance, 
ought to be delivered until the ecclesiastical courts were satis- 
fied, or caution given in that behalf, we would gladly be resolved 
by what authority the temporal judges do cause the sheriffs to 
bring the said parties into their courts, and by their own dis- 
cretions set them at liberty, without notice thereof Bret 
given to the ecclesiastical judges, or any satisfaction made 
either to the parties at whose suit he was imprisoued, or the 
ecclesiastical court, where certain lawM fees are due: and 
after all this, why do they likewise send out their prohibi- 
tions to the said, court, commanding, that all censures against 
the said parties shall be remitted, and that they be no more 
proceeded with for the same causes in those courts. Of this 
our desire, we hope your lordships do see sufiicient cause, and 
will therefore procure us from the judges some reasonable 
answer. 

" We affirm, if the party excommunicate be imprisoned, we Anneer. 
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ought upon compl^nt to send Ihe king's writ for the body and 
the cause, and if !n the return, no cause, or no sufficient cause 
'' appear, then we do (as we ought) set him at Hberty ; otherwise, 
if upon removing the body, the matter appear to be of eccle- 
siastical cognizance, then we remit him again; and this we 
ought to do in both cases ; for the temporal courts must always 
have an eye, that the ecdesiastical jurisdiction usurp not upon 
the temporal." 

22. The King's authority in Ecclesiastical Causee is greatly ita- 
piigned hy Prohibitions. 

" We are not a little perplexed touching the authority of his 
majesty in causes ecclesiastical, in that we find the same to be 
so impeached by prohibitions, that it is in effect thereby almost 
extinguished ; for it seemeth, that the innovating humour is 
grown BO rank, and that some of the temporal judges are come 
to be of opinion, that the commissioners appointed by his 
majesty for his causes ecclesiastical (having committed unto 
them tiie execution- of all ecclesiastical jurisdiction annexed to 
his majesty's imperial crown, by virtue of an act of parli^nent 
made in that behalf, and according to the tenour and effect of 
his majesty's letters patents, wherein they are authorised to 
imprison, and impose fines, as they shall see cause), cannot 
otherwise proceed, the said act and letters patents notwith- 
standing, than by ecclesiastical censures only : and thereupon 
of latter days, whereas certain lewd persons (two for example's 
sake) one for notorious adultery and other intolerable contempte, 
and another for abusing of a bishop of this kingdom with 
threatening speeches, and sundry railing terms (no way to be 
endured), were thereupon fined and imprisoned by the s^d 
commissioners, till they should enter into bonds to perform 
fiirther orders of the said court ; the one was delivered by an 
habeas corpus out of the King's Bench, and the other by a like 
writ out of the Common Pleas : and sundry other prohibitions 
h«ve been likewise awarded to his majesty's said commissioners 
upon these suggestions, viz, that they had no authority either 
to fine or imprison any man; which innovating conceit being 
added to this that folloneth, that the writ of ' de excommunicato 
capiendo' cannot lawfully be awarded upon any certificate or 
eignificavit made by the s^d commisBioners, we find his 
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majesty's said supreme ftuthority in caoses eccledastical (so edwabd 
largely amplified in sundry statutes) to be altogether destitute ■ 
in eSiact of any means to uphold it, if the said proceedings by 
temporal judges shall be by them maintained and justified ; and 
therefore we most humbly de«re your lordships, that they may 
declare th^uselves herein, and be restrained hereafter (if there 
be cause found) firom using the king's name in their prohibi- 
tions, to so great prejudice of his majesty's said authority, as 
in debating the same before your lordships will hereafter more 
fiilly appear. 

" We do not, neiiiier will we in any wise impugn the ecde- Aim>»r. 
siastical authority in any thing that appertaineth unto it ; but 
if any by the ecclesiastical authority commit any man to prison, 
upon complmnt unto us that he is imprisoued without just 
cause, we iu« to send to have the body, aud to be certified of 
the cause ; and if they will not certi^ unto us the particular 
cause, but generally, without expressing any particular cause, 
whereby it may appear unto us to be a matter of the ecclesias- 
tical cognizance, and his imprisonment be just, then we do and 521 . 
ou^t to deliver him : and this is their fault, and not ours. And 
although some of us have dealt with them to make some such 
particular certificate to us, whereby we may be able to judge 
upon it, as by law they ought to do, yet they wUl by no means 
do it ; and therefore their error is the cause of this, and no 
fault in us ; for if we see not a just cause of the party's impri- 
sonment by them, then we ought, and axe bound by oath to 
deliver him." 



23. No Prohibitum to he granted wader pretence to reform the 
manner of proceedings hy the Eccleeiaitical Laws, in Cauaea 
confessed to he of Ecclegiagtical Cognizance, 

" Notwithstanding that the ecclesiastical jurisdiction hath o^wHo*. 
been much impeached heretofore through the multitude of 
prohibitions, yet the suggestions in them bad some colour of 
justice, as pretending that the judges ecclesiastical dealt with 
temporal causes ; but now, as it seemeth, they are subject to 
the same controlmeuts, whether the cause they deal in be either 
ecoleEoaetical or temporal, in that prohibitions of late are 
wrested out of their own proper course, in the nature of a writ 
of error, or of an appeal. For, whereas the true uid only use 
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REY- of a prohibition is to restrain the judges ecclesiastical bora 
Abp^Can't. dealing in a matter of temporal cognizance, now prohibitions 
' •■ ' are awarded upon these sunuiees : viz. that the libel, tJie arti- 
cles, the senteace, and the ecclesiastical court, according to the 
ecclesiastical laws, are grievous luid insufficient, though the 
matter there dealt withal be merely ecclesiastical. And by 
colour of such prohibitions, the temporal judges do alter and ^ 
change the decrees and sentences of the judges eccledastical, 
and do moderate the expenses taxed in the ecclesiastical 
comts, and do award consultations upon conditions : as, for 
example, iltat the phiintiff in the ecclesiastical court shall 
accept of the one half of the costs awarded, and ibai, the 
register shall lose his fees ; and that the said jJaintiff shall be 
contented with the payment of his legacy, vriiich was the prin- 
cipal sued for, and adjudged due unto him at such a day as they 
the B^d temporal judges shall appcnnt, or else the prohibition 
muBt stand. And also, where his majesty's commisfflonets, tor 
causes ecclesiastical, have not been accustomed to give a copy 
of the articles to any party before he has answered them, and 
that the statute of Henry V., touching the delivering of the 
libel, was not only publicly adjudged in the Eing''s Bench not 
to extend to the deUverance of articles where the party is jwo- 
ceeded by ' ex officio,' but likewise imparted to his majesty and 
afterwards divulged in tbe Star-chamber as a full resolution of 
the judges, yet, within four or five months after, a prohibition 
was awarded to the said commissioners out of the King's Bench, 
upon suggestion that the party ought to have a copy of the 
articles, being called m question ' ex officio ' before he should 
answer them ; and, notwithstanding that a motion was made 
in full court shortJy aftiCr for a consultation, yet an order was 
entered that the prohibition should stand until the said party 
had a copy of the said articles ^ven him : which novel and 
extraordinary courses do seem very strange unto us, and are 
contrary not only to the whole course of his majesty's laws 
ecclesiastical, but also to the very maTi'ma un] judgment of the 
common law and sundry statutes of this realm, as we shall be 
ready to justify before your lordships, if the judges shall endea- 
vour to maintain these their proceedings. 
Answer. " ^'^ ^^'^ *^ ^^V^ ^^^ tfaough, where ptu-ties are proceeded 

withal ' ex officio,' there needeth no libel, yet ou^t they to 
have the cause made known unto tbem, for which they are 
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called ' ex officio ' b^ore they be examined, to the end it may edward 
fq^pew unto them, before their examination, whether the cauae ^ 
be t^ ecclesiastical cognizance, otherwise they ought not to 
examine them upon oath. And touching the rest of this 
article, they do utterly mistake it." 

24. 7%at Temporal Jwdgee are sworn to defend the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction. 

" We may not omit to «gnify unto your lordahipB, that (aa ob/mHoH. 
we take it) the t^nporal judges are not only bound by their 
ancient (^th that they shall do nothing to the disheFison of the 
crown, but also by a latter oath unto the king's supremacy, — 
wherein they do swear that to their power they will assist and 
defend til jurisdictions, privileges, pre-eminences, and autiiori' 
ties, united and annexed to the imperial crown of this reabn, 
in which words the ecdesiastical jurisdiction is q>ecially aimed 
at ; BO that whereas they do oftentimes insist upon their oath 
for doing of justice in temporal causes, and do seldom m^e 
mentiwi of the second oath taken by them for the defence of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, with the rights and immunities 
belcmging to the Ohurch ; we think that they ought to weigh 
their said oaths better together, and not so fir to extend the 
one as that it should in any sort prejudice the other : the due 
consideration whereof (which we most instantly desire) would 
put them in mind (any suggestion to the contrary notwith- 
standing) to be as carefol not to do anything that may prejudice 
the lawful proceedings of the ecclesiastical judges in ecclesias- 
tical causes, as they are circum^>ect not to suffer any impeach- 
ment or blemish of their own jurisdictions and proceedii^ in 522. 
causes temporal. 

" We are assured that none cwi justly charge any of us with Aancer. 
vicdating our qatiiB ; and it is a strange part to tax judges in 
this muiner, and to lay so great an imputation upon us. And 
what scandal it will be to the justice of the re^m to have so 
great levity and so foul an imputation laid upon the judges as 
is done in tliia is too manifest ; and, we are assured, it cannot 
be shown that the like hath been done in any former i^ : and 
for less scandals thao this, of the justice of the realm, divers 
have been severely punished." 
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Ate. Cmi. 25. That Excommunication is as lawful as Prohibition, for the 
' " ' mutual preservation of both his Majesty'e Supreme Jvrig- 



" To conclude : whereas, for the better preservii^ of his 
majesty's two supreme jurisdictions before mentioned, — viz. 
the ecclesiastical and the temporal, — that the one might not 
usurp upon the other, two means heretofore have of ancient 
time been ordained, — ^that is to say, the censuro of excommuni- 
cation, and the writ of prohibition : the one to restr^ Uie 
encroachment of the temporal jurisdiction upon tiie ecde^aa- 
tical ; the other of the ecclesiastical upon the traiqwral : we 
most humbly desire your lordships, that by your means the 
judges may be induced to resolve us, why excommuuications 
may not as freely be put in use for the preservation of the 
jurisdiction ecclesiastical, as prohibitions are under pretence to 
defend the temporal ; especially gainst such contentious per- 
sons as do wittingly and willingly, upon false and fiivolous 
' suggestions, to the delay of justice, vexation of the subjects, 
and great scandal of ecclesiastical jurisdictions, daily procure, 
without fear either of God or men, such undue prohibitions as 
we have heretofore mentioned. 

" The excommunication cannot be g^said, neither may the 
prohibition be denied, upon the surmise made, that the matter 
pursued in the ecclesiastical court is of temporal cognizance ; 
hut as soon as that shall appear unto us judicially to be false, 
we grant the consultation. 

" For the better satisfaction of his majesty and your lord- 
ships, touching the objections deUvered against prohibitions, 
we have thought good to set down (as may be perceived by that 
which hath been sud) the ordinary proceeding in his miyesty's 
courts therein ; whereby it may appear both what the judges 
do, and ought to do, in those causes : and the ecclesiastical 
judges may do well to consider what issue the course they 
herein hold can have- in the end. And they shall find it cui be 
no other but to cast a scandal upon the justice of the realm : 
for the judges doing but what they ought — and, by their oaths, 
are bound — ^to do, it is not to be called in question ; and if it so 
fall out that they err in judgment, it cannot otherwise be re- 
formed, but judicially in a superior court, or by parliament.''^ 
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Thus I have represented the pleadings on both sides, and EDWARD 

shall leave them with the reader. As for sir Edward Coke's ■ v^ — ■ 

inference, I take it to be somewhat mysterious. He seems to 
lay the stress and decision of the case upon the unanimous reso- 
lution of the judges, and affirms it the highest authority in law 
next to the court of partiament. The opinion of the reverend u. foi. 618. 
judges is, without doubt, of great authority, where they are 
authorised to pronounce, and the matter comes regululy before 
them ; but this seems, by no means, the case in hand. Here 
is a contest between the ecclesiastical and temporal judges, 
between two inferior courts, about privilege and juiisdiction : I 
say two inferior courts, for that there was a court superior the 
judges themselves acknowledge in their answer. They mean, 
without question, the House of Lords, which is the supreme 
court for determining property. Now, jurisdiction falls under 
the notion of 'meum' and 'tuum,' and ia a branch of property. 
To proceed : it is granted a supreme court must be judge of its 
own privilege, because there is no higher authority to appeal to ; 
but, in subordinate pourts, it is both against the methods of _ 
law and the principles of justice, to make a man judge in his 
own cause : ' Nemo debet esse judex in propria causa,' is a 
piftirim in our law. The constitution supposes the jut^es liable Huicy'i 
to the common temptations incident to mankind ; and that it is ^^ ^hf^ 
possible for them to be swayed by the motives of self-love, inte- i'^^- 
rest, and partiality. It is upon this view a justice of peace is 
not peimitted to punish an offence against himself; and for 
this reason a judge is barred from holding an assize in the 
county where he dwells or was bom. Thns, all judges or other g ki^j, 2. 
ministers of justice are disabled from having an estate conveyed 2. 33 h. a 
to them during the time any suit concerning the premises shall 
be depending in the king's courts. And does not this reasoning we,i. 1. 
afifect the case I and are not these provisions perfectly appUca- i^;*'l''** 
ble to the business in hand ! Does not the archbishop address ^ 3- 
the privy council, in order to prepare the matter for the cogni- " 
ztaiCB of a superior court I Is not hero a complunt of enoroadi- 
ment against the temporal courts t Are they not chained with 
overstraining their authority to the prejudice of the court 
Christian ? So that, in the case before us, the reverend judges 
are, as it were, taken from the bench and set to plead at the 
bar. They are not called so much to deliver their opinion, as 
. to maint^ their practice. As to this instance, they seem 
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' REV- sunk to the circumstanceB of a defendant, and are no more 

Abp. Cut. than parties io the dispute : their business is only to aaawex 

^g" ' the chai^ and justify U»eir conduct. As for the decision of 

the point, that is supposed, by the case, to be referred to 

a higher authority. 

From whence it will follow, that the resolution of the reve- 
rend judges can have no more weight than the force of ibeit 
reaaonii^ will amount to : the strength of their duuracter 
must be set aside at present i and in a word, it is proof, and 
not authority, from either party which must rule the point, 
and we are only to be governed by ihe intrinsic merit of the 
argument. 

^'^^'^f' Having now, by ar Edwiurd Coke's direction, mentioned the 
ticuii CUri." articles exhibited by archbishop Bancroft, I shall proceed to 
the recital of the statute. And here, in regard the first four 
chapters are much the same with what had been form^ly 
enacted in the statute of " circnmspecte agatts,'" I shall pass 
them over. 
Nopr^ The fifUi chmter stands thus : " If any do erect in his 

Hon ichere .i, i i^ 

me a ground a new mill, and alter the parson of the same place 

^'^^^'^^ demands tithe for the same, ihe king's prohibition doth issue 

in this form ; ' Quia de tali molendino hactenos decimie non 

fuerunt solutie, prohibemus, &c. Et sententiam escommuni- 

cationis, siquam hac occasione promulgaveritis, revocetis 



TAg Atuwer. " In such ease, the king's prohibition was 
never gruited by the king^s assent, nor never shall, it being 
decreed that it dudl not hereafter lie in such cases." 

By the way, this bill was drawn up in the form of a petition 
by the clergy : and that which is called the answer in every 
chapter, is the king's answer to their petition, and shews how 
far their bill was granted. Having remarked this, I shall pro- 
ceed to the «zth chapter. 

CHAFTEa VI. 
W/iereasttit 

^^ fi^tt " Also, if any cause or matter, the knowledge whereof he- 
iiiaipintaai loQgs to a court Spiritual, and shall be definitely det^mined 
rvlamH. before a spiritual judge, and doth pass into a judgment, and 
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aliall Dot be suspeniied by an appeal ; and after, if upon the E[>Y,^^^ 

same thing, a question is moved before a temporal judge be- ' ,- — ' 

tween the same parties, and it be proved by witness or instru- 
ments : snch an exception is not to be admitted in a temporal 
court." 

7^ Ansioer, " When any one case is debated before jadgee 
spiritual or temporal, as above appeareth (upon the case of 
laying violent hands on a clerk) ; it is thought, that notwith- 
standing the spiritual judgment, the king'^s courts shall discuss 
the same matter as the party sh^ think expe^ent for him- 



CHAFTEB VII. 

" Also the king''s letter directed unto (o^inanes, that have A wlaiovig 
wrapt those that be in subjection unto them in the sentence ot'i^-auaer 
excommunication, that they should assoil them by a certain jj*^^"^ 
day, or else that they do appear, and shew wherefore they <•» emom- 
nave excommumcated them. . 

The Aftitcer. " The king decreeth, that hereafter no such 
letters shall be sufiered to go forth, but in case where it is 
found that the king''s liberty is prejudiced by the excommuni- 
cation." 

CHAPTER VIII. 

" Also barons of the king's exchequer, doming by their cMu ■> a» 
privilege, that they ought to make answer to no complainant ^^^u 
out of the same place ; extend the same privilege, unto clerks "^f^^ 
atnding there, called to orders, or unto readence, and inhibit tidmie, fmt 
ordinaries that by no means or for any cause (so long as they ^^^i^oe 
be in the exdiequer, or in the king's service), they ^lall not orda/wy. 
call them to judgment." 

The Anewer. " It pleaseth our lord the king, that such 
clerits as attend in hia service, if they offend, shall be corrected 
by their ordinaries, like as other ; but so long as they are 
occupied about the exchequer, they shall not be bound to keep 
reffldence in their churches. This is added anew by the 
king's council. The king and his ancestors, rince time out of 
mind, have used that clerks which are employed in his service, 
during such time as they are in service, shall not be compelled 
to keep residence at their benefices. And such things aa 
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REY- be thought oecessaiy for the king and the commonwealth, 
Abp. CkJi. ought not to be a^d to be prejudicial to the liberty of tJbe 
■■ ' chm^h." 

By the king's council in this chapter, sir Edward Co^ 
observes, we are to miderstand the " commune concilium re^i,^ 
Coke'i In- or the pariiament. 

«il.t*rl2. 

'"'■^' CHAPTSa IX. 

DuiTemi " Also the king's officers, as sheriff and other, do enter in- 

t^'^ae to the fees of the church to take distresses ; and sometimes 

*^™J^ they take the parson's beasts in the king's highway, where they 

aadenifett have uothii^ but the land belonging to the church." 

%miA, Ths AnsvKT. "The king's pleasure is, that from henceforth, 

such distresses shall neither be taken in the king's highway, 

nor in the fees wherewith churches in times past have been 

endowed; nevertheless he willeth distresses to be taken in 

possessions of the church newly porchased by ecdesiastical 

pCTBons." 

524. CHAPTEE X. 

TitgOua "Also, where some flying unto the chnrch, abjure the 

^^^ realm, according to the custom of the realm, and laymen or 

beta peace their enemies do pursue them, and pluck them from the king's 

iiqj^ ^ highway, and they are hanged or beheaded, and whilst they be 

"ar^^ in the church, are kept in the churchyard with armed men; 

and sometime in the church so straightly, that they cannot 

depart irom the hallowed ground to empty their beUy, and 

cannot be suffered to have- necessaries brought unto them for 

their living." 

The Answer. " They that abjm% the realm, so long as they 
be in the common way, shall be in the king's peace, nor ought 
to be distmrbed of any man ; and when they be in the church, 
their keepers ou^t not to abide in the churchyard, except 
necessity or peril of escf^ do require so. And so long as 
they be in the- church, they shall not be compelled to flee 
away, but they shall have necessaries for their hving, and may 
go forth to empty their belly. And the king's pleasure is, 
that thieves or appellors (whensoever they will), may confess 
their oflences unto priests, but let the confessors beware that 
31 Jsr- 1, they do not erroneously inform sudi appellors." 
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Since the privilege of sanctuary was taken away by an act Edward 

of parliament, made in the twenty-first of king James I., tbis ■ ^ — ' 

chapter concerning abjuration is repealed by consequence. 'i'? 1»it"2 

To go on with tlie statute : the eleventh chapter of which, w, m. 
relating only to reU^ous houses or monasteries, I shall wave 
the recital. 

CHAPTER XII. 

"Also if any of the kine's tenure be called before their ^f*^*"- 

... ,, ..1.1. ■ A. e commanioale 

ordinanes where they continue ; if they be excommumcate for nay hetahm 
their manifest contumacy, and after forty days a writ goes out f^^JjL™ 
to take them, and they pretend their privilege that they ought *«''™""- 
not to be cited out of the town and parish where their dwelling 
is ; and so the king's writ that went out for to take them is 
denied." 

The Ansvwr. " It was never yet denied, nor shall be here- 
after." 

CHAPTER XIII. 

" Also it is desired, that spiritual persons, whom our lord '^^^" 
the king doth present unto benefices of the church, (if the partoa pn- 
btshop will not admit them for lack of learning, or for other bsMfi^i^- 
cause reasonable), may not be under the examination of lay- ^^\^ 
persons in the cases aforesaid, as it is now attempted, contrary,;!^ 
to the decrees canonical, but that they may sue unto a spiritual 
judge for remedy as right shall require." 

The Answer. " Of the ability of a parson presented unto 
a benefice of the church, the examination belongeth to a spi- 
ritual judge ; and so it hath been used heretofore, and shall be 



CHAPTER XIV. 

*' Also if any dignity be vacant, where election is to be 7^4*™ ^aii 
made, it is moved that the electors taiay freely make their a^^^. 
election, without fear of any power temporal, and that al'^Ej^ 
prayers and oppressions shall in this behalf cease." 

The Answer. " They shall be made free according to the 
form of statutes and ordinances." 

This chapter enacted for securing the free elections into 
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REY- bi^oprics and other church dignitiea is, as ur Edward Coke 
Abp. Cant. obseiTes, Only declaratory of former lavre, and particulariy an 
i^^^;^;^ explanation of Westminster I., he calls it "an excellent 
Coke's In- Jaw, and worthy to be put in execntion." Bnt, if he had 
fo'i.'i69.63-2. pleased to have told us how the execution of this law is prac- 
ticable, without incurring a premunire upon a later statute, 
(25 H. 8. cap. 20.) it would have been a remarkable dis- 
covery. 

To proceed ; the fifteenth chapter gives a clerk, taking 
sanctuary for felony, the privilege of not bemg compelled to 
abjure; but abjuration and sanctuary falling together, there 
is no need for transcribing this chapter. 

CHAPTER XVI, 

T/teprini- " Also, notwithstanding that a confession made before him 
^ctiawthat is not lawful judge thereof, is not sufficient that pro- 
^^^^^ cess may be awarded, or sentence given ; yet some temporal 
lAaiimibe judges {though they have been instantly desired thereto), do 
derk thai Hot deliver to their ordinaries according to the premises, such 
^g^ ' clerks as confess before them their heinous offences, as theft, 
M^- robbery, and murder ; but admit their accusation which com- 
monly they call an appeal, albeit to this respect they be not of 
their court, nor can be judged or condemned before them upon 
their own confession, without breaking of the church's pri- 
vilege.'" 

The Answer. " The privilege of the church being demanded 
in due form by the ordinary, shall not be denied unto the 
appealer as to a clerk : we, desiring to provide for the state of 
holy Church of England, and for the tranquillity and quiet of 
the prelates and clergy aforesaid, (as far forth as we^ay law- 
fully do) to the honour of God, and emendation of the Church, 
the clergy and prelates of the same, ratifying, confirming, and 
approving all and every of the articles afores^d, with all and 
every of the answers made and contained in the same, do 
525. grant and command them to be kept firmly, aai observed for 
ever, willing and granting for us and our heirs, that the fore- 
said prelates and clei^ and their successors shall use, execute, 
and practise for ever the jurisdiction of the church in the pre- 
The^Stoiuw jgjggg^ after the tenour of the answers aforesaid, without quar- 
Coke'i In- i^l^ inquieting, or vexation of our heirs, or any of our officers, 
foi.^7. whatsoever they be. T. R." &c. 
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To proceed ; upon the vacancy of the see of Dmiam, by the EDWARD 
death of Richard Kellow, the monks elected Henry Stamford, . 
prior of Finchal, for their bishop, who set forward towarde 
Avignon for his consecration. But before he reached that 
city, the pope, at the instance of the kings of England and 
Fr^ice, bestowed the bishopric upon Lewis Beaumount, ex- 
tracted from the house of France, and nearly related to Isabel, 
queen of England. The court of Rome, according to their 
customary encroachments, pretended to convey the temporal, *"- 1"^- 
as well as the spiritual jurisdiction. But the bishop was 
obliged to renounce this clause at his doing homage, and own 
his receiving the temporalities from the crown. Con™iio- 

About this time the pope sent out an exconmmnication sk. tom. 3.' 
against Robert Bruce and his brother, for breaking their oath ^j^^a,*^ 
of homage to the king of En^nd. The bull, directed to the ^"^ "r 
archbishops of Dubhn and Cashel, was probably not put in cated bg lie 
execution ; for not long after, he pn^osed a truce between '*'"' 
England and Scotland, and sent his nuncio to king Robert 
Bruce ; but that prince declined treating with the nuncio, 
because his holiness did not salute him in the royal style. It J^P- •***■ 
seems the king of Scots was willing to take the advantage of 
the juncture, and rather come to extremities with the court 
of Rome, than prejudice his title, or lose an opportunity of 
success. For in another bull of the pope's, directed te his*"- '■■""■ 
nuncios in Qreat Britain, he charges king Robert with sur- 
prising Berwick durii^ the time of the cessation of anns, 
tearing the pope's letters, and plundering his nuncios: and 
for these outn^es he orders him to be excommunicated forth- 
with. Yu^^'"' 

This year, or the last, pope John XXII. published the 
seventh book of the decretals, and instituted the festival of 
Corpus Christi, first recommended by Urban IV. hl^i^t 

Upon the death of Sandale, bishop of Winchester, the king Angi. 
recommended one Henry Burghash to the pope's fevour : but 
bis holiness preferred his l^ate R^;inald de Asser to that see. 
The archbishop of Canterbury refusing to consecrate this elect, uo. |>. su. 
the bishop of London was so hardy as to perform that cere- e^b^'wiu- 
mony. However, this Be^nald, or Rigand, was fwced to ""^^j^jo. 
renounce the clause in the pope's bull relating to the tempo- na, Lite™, 
ralities. „ 828/ 
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SET- About this time, the barons were so displeased with the 
Abp.'i^t. ministry of the Spencers, that they had recourse to illegal 

' ' ' methods, and entered into an aasociation. Hngh Spencer, the 

A. 11.1331}. &ther, was earl of Winchester ; and Hugh, tlie son, earl of 

Gloucester. The general charge agiunst these two favourites 

was, that they would not suffer the king to do right to the 

great men ; that by usurping undue power they overruled the 

Bnd/i law, and governed the king, his council, and bis prelates, at 

Hi" of" their pleasure. 

Ed^'" 12B ^* barons, who came armed to Westminster, being too 
133. ' strong to be refused in their demands, there was an order of 

«„(na2»j i^ parliament for banishing the Spencers, and forfeiting their 
'Ma^™' *8t*t*8' -^"t *^^ i^^^* y^*""' when the king was somewhat 
m^tutOt disentangled, Hugh Spencer the younger addressed his high- 
^™*''' ness for the revocation of his banishment : the king ordered 
the earl to be committed, and sent his petition to the arch- 
jfimntcHi; bishop of Canterbury, and his provincial synod, to send him 
2^J^ their opinion upon Uie case. The bishops declared the judg- 
ment of banishment and forfeiture awarded against the Spen- 
id. p. isi. cers to he illegal, as being the effect of force, and given without 
d/u H«^ the consent of tlie spiritual lords, and ther^ore they prayed it 
jj'gj}'^'^ might be revoked; winch, by the king's letters patent, was 
p. 595. done accordingly. 

The king was now persuaded by the Spencers to march 

against the barons, who had taken the field, and committed 

TAebanms hostilities. Thoy moved towards ScoUand, in hopes of 

i&^M, and ^ reinforcement from that kingdom : but their measures 

'i^^^ were broken by some of the king's forces in the north ; 

beheaded, and being obliged to counter-march their troops, they were 

charged by the king at Borough-bridge, in Yorkshire. And 

here they lost the battle, and the earl of Lancaster, theur 

Id. p. 596. general, was taken prisoner, and soon after executed for high 

treason. 
A, e. 1321, Burghash, lately promoted to the see of Lincoln, was en- 
gaged in the barons' faction, and for this reason, as it is most 
Cenventio- probable, the king wrote to the pope, to deprive him ; which 
Sw' }t^^ '"'* ^""K done, the king resolved to give himself some satis- 
p. 909. faction, and sttized the revenues of the bishopric. But two or 
three years after he recovered the king's favour, and had his 
EpjM. temporalities restored. 
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The prior aad monks of Ponte&act, who were in the interest of Edward 

the mai-contents, pretended that miracles were wrought at the ■ Ji — • 

grave of the lato earl of Lancaater, buried in their church. This p,^ ^nad 
report gained eo much belkf, that a great many people came ™?^™* 
to offer and pray at his tomb. The king, apprehending the vmu^ hy 
iQ-eflects this story might have, ordered the church of the ij^j£_ 
priory to be shut up. This delusion, it seems, spread notwith- S^^'j'^^ 
etanding : for at St. Paul's, in London, the eari of Lancaster's Hiet, from 
picture was hung up, and he was treated with the respect of a ^b chm- ^ 
saint. The king, being informed of this dangerous supersti- ^0^1!^ 
tion, wrote to the bishop and chapter, letting them know, he ChntU 
took it ill, they should misplace their regard in so scandalous cimbridEo. 
a manner, and worship the memory of a rebel. That such ^26. 
misapplicatioas of religious honour were a discredit to the 
Ouistian reli^on, had a plain tendency to poison the people, 
and might prove of pemioious consequence ; tliat he was ex- 
tremely toroubled they should connive at so scandalous a prac- 
tice. He commands them, therefore, upon their allegiance, 
not to suffer the people to come to the picture, nor to pray, 
ofier, or show any other marks of religious worship before it. Clu». 16. 

The next year, £bout the quindenes of Easter, the king held noii. 
a parliament at York. And here ttie process and award of*"- "^ 
banishment and confiscation against the Spencers was reversed 
in form. One reason assigned for the reversal was, that none 
of the bishops assented to the award, but entered their pro- 
testations in writing against it. cun*. is. 

To proceed : king Robert of Scotland, notwithstanding his d^. ' 
ruf^ed us^e of the l^ates, was not willing to continue under • 
the censure of the court of Rome. He therefore dispatched Thepept 
the bishop of Glasgow, uid Randolph, earl of Murray, to take offiu 
Avignon, to prevail with the pope to take off the interdict ^^J|2 tfo 
aad excommunication : but the Enghsh ambassador setting ^^.'^^ 
forth the injustice of the Scots, persuaded the pope to con- ^^artioa. 
tjnue the censure till they had made satisfaction. wdeing- 

Tbe next year, in Leut, the king summoned the lords and j^j, "'' 
oommons to London, to consult what answer was to be made P' "^' 
to the king of Fnmce's demand of homage for Gascony. In 
this pariiament, Adam de Orlton, bishop of Hereford, wfls 
prosecuted for high treason, before the king and tlie House of 
Lords. The uiicles charged upon him were, that he had held 

VOL. III. s 
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REY- correapondence with the king^B eoemiea; appeared with the 
Abp. Cui't. barons in the field, and giv^i couatenaDce and asBistance to 
^7^,3^ the rebellioD. When the articles were read, the bishop had a 
^H%rd S*^^*- <^^ "f bard language g^ven him for his disloyalty, of 
a^eaJid whjch be Seemed to take no notice : at laat, addressing him- 
■^^1^^ self to tbe king, he made this defence. " Sir,** says he, " with 
Uf^owa D^^ due regard to your hig^iness, I am an humble nuaister of 
re^ to be the Cburch of God, and a consecrated bishop, though unworthy 
' of that station : my character being thus, I neither can mir 
ought to answer to an impeachment of this high nature, with- 
out leave from my metropoiitati, the lord archbi^op of Can- 
terbury, who, next to the pope, is my immediate judge. The 
conniyaace or express consent of the rest of my IveUiren, the 
bishops, is likewise requisite in tliis case." 

Upon this answer, the archbishops, and all the bi^opa that 
were present, lising up, entreated the king's &vour frar tiie 
bishop of Hereford, and be^ed him to admit his excuse : and 
when they perceived the king too aogty to be thus pacified, 
they insisted upon the bishop's being a clerk, and cluined the 
privil^e of the Church. The king giving way to their im- 
portunity, delivered him to the custo^ of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, with a design, however, to call him to an account 
Id. p. 119. upon the articles above mentioned. In short, some few days 
He it (^ia- after, the bishop was brought to his trial at the King's Bench 
h^it to bar. These proceedings being looked upon as a violation c^ 
^A^j tbe liberties of the Church, the archbishops of Canterbury, 
naai^bg York, aod Dublin came immediately, with their crosses 
^^'*' erected, into ihe court, and carried <^ the bishop without 
giving him time to answer to the indictment. 

Notwithstanding tins rescue, the king, who was euipriaed at 
the hardiness of the clergy, commanded the jury to bring in 
their verdict ; who, either overawed by Jiis highness, or out 
of disafiection to the bishop, or being satisfied with the evi- 
dence gainst him, found him guilty in every article of the 
Id. p. ISO. charge. The king, inalring use of this advantage, seized his 
estate. As for himself, he was suffered to remain in the cus- 
tody of the archbishop of Canterbury, who afterwards made 
his peace with the king. This Adam Orlton, as the author 
(tf Antiquitates Britannicfe observes, was the first bishop 
in England who was brooght to a trial of this kind in the 
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temporal coaits : but the bishop, as we h&ve seen, refiisiiig to EDWARD 
take his trial in the House of Lords, the king was resolved to ' 
bring him under the cognizance of a common jury. An^onit. 

This year the king wrote to the pope to proem* hia consent Wiiicr 
for the dissolving some of the lesser bishoprics in Irel&nd, and ?*^6^^' 
incorporating them into the metropolitical sees, or at least 
to sncfa as were better endowed, and fixed in more popolous 
eities. And here, all those bishoprics i^ch were not 
widowed with more than sixty pounds per annum, were to 
be sunk. This regulation was set on foot as a serviceable 
expedient for the Ghnrch and State of that kingdom. For 
by making the sees more considerable, and filling them with 
□one but Engfish prelates, which was part of the provision, it 
was thought, the occasion of disturbances would be taken off 
in a great measure, and the native Insh kept better in order. 
However, it does not certainly appear the pope closed with 
the proposal. But it seems there was something done either CasvaniiD- 
tben or soon after ; for about six years afterwards, in the reign Ac. tom. t.' 
of king Eidward III. the king, in a letter to the pope, takes <*' ^■ 
notice, it was reported his holiness had annexed the see of 
En^dun, and two other small bi^oprics, to the archbishoprio 
of Tuam ; and complains, that under pretence of this union, 
that metropolitan had usurped upon the prerogative roy^ and 527. 
tite rights of the chapter of Ena^un, iumI therefore entreats 
fais holiness to provide a remedy. The ground of the com- 
[^nt was, the archbishop of Tuam's seizing the spiritual 
jurisdiction and temporalities, without taking any notice either 
of the king or the chapter of Enagdun. CooTen^n- 

This year last mentioned, the king wrote again to the pope, &c. con. 4. 
tor a confinnation of pope Honorius IV.'s buU, by virtue of^' 
which the ctmventual church of Westminster was exempt from 
episcopal jurisdiction, and subjected immediately to the see of 
Borne. This privilege the king desired may be ferther con- 
firmed, in regud it was the chapel royal, and the vBfoi place 
for the solemnities of the coronation. I^- f- *^^- 

About this time the crowns of England and France were not 
npaa good terms. Charles the Fair, who was lately come to 
the government, sent his envoys to summon king Edward to Tie goma 
come and do hom^e for the dukedom of AquitMoe and the „( £^ 
eu-ldom of Ponthieu'. The king sent an embassy to excuse his ^^ 
absence, with which the king of France was not satisfied. The inatg. 
E 2 
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KEY- king, not willing to come to a rapture, designed to take a 

Abp. Cut voyage into France ; but the earls of Winchester and GIou- 

' "^ ' cester dissuaded him from that resolution. At last the king 

was prevailed on to resign his duchy of Quienne to the prince 

of Wales, and send him over with the queen to perform the 

homage, and give the king of France satisfaction. The queen, 

who thou^t herself ill used by the king and mortally hated by 

the Spencers, was glad of this employment : for, it seems, ihe 

bishops of Hereford and Lincoln bad persuaded her to press 

dfr i» Mm" ^^ ™y*g6, and given her a scheme to work her revenge. She 

Ed.2. p.S97. was attended to France by Walter, bishop of Exeter, and 

\. D. 1326. several others of the nobility. 

When king Edward understood the queen had settled the 
pubhc business, he s«it her an order to return, not being easy 
that the prince should continue any longer in the French court. 
Be«des, he was informed the queen countenanced the EngU^ 
mal-contents, then under banishment, and held no reputable 
correspondence with Roger Mortimer. This management 
dissatisfied the bishop of Exeter so far that he privately left 
Id. p. 698. tiie queen and came over into England. As for this princess, 
she resolved to take no notice of the king's summons, but, 
travelling into Flanders, agreed upon a maniage between the 
prince, her son, and Philippa, daughter to the earl of Hainault. 
A. D. 1326. This eari Aimished her with troops to execute her design in 
lam^"^ England ; where she landed at Orwell, in Suffolk, upon the 
■*" """y' twenty-eighth of September. At her debarking she was Joined 
by the earl marshal, the earl of Leicester, and several other 
Imu-ous and gentlemen. The bishops of Lincoln, Hereford, 
Dublin, and Ely, came over to her ^ the archbishop of Canterbury 
Ukewise, thou^ he pretended to stand firm to Uie king, is said 
Wilaiu- to have furnished her with money. And now, being reinforced 
And- * to a considerable strength, she marched from St. E^dmundsbuiy 
^ towards London. The king, being refused assistance by the 

Londimers, retired to Gloucester, having first proclaimed the 
queen's adherents traitors, and set a price upon the head of 
MorlJmer. The queen, on the other side, put forth a declara- 
tion, promising protection to all persons excepting the two 
Id. p. isi. Spencers, Robert Baldock, the lord chancellor, and those who 
abetted their interest. 

To proceed : the queen, informed of the king's retiring to 
Gloucester, marched afber him. When her army lay at Oxford, 
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the bielibp of Hereford, preaching before her and the prince, edward 

took his text out of 2 Kings iv. 19 ; " Doleo caput,'" — " My ■ ,: . 

head, my head !" From these words he raised a treasonable ^J^^ 
doctrine, and endeavoured to persuade the audience, that,.^^'™*- 
unce the head of the government was seized with an incurable lemum, 
distemper, — since proper implications had proved unserviceable, 
— the body ought not to be governed any longer by it. One ^'.m"""' 
thing, amongst others, which did the kit^ great disservice and 
occaaoned his ruin, was a felse report, industriously spread, 
that the pope had absolved all the English from their alle- 
^ance, and Uu^atened to excommunicate all those that should 
appear in arms agfunst the queen. It was Hkewise j^ven out, 
that the king of France would assist his sister with a formida- 
ble army. I*!- ?■ **8, 

The queen^s al^rs being thus prosperous, the Londoners, 
who had a pique at the bishop of Exeter, went down in a 
tumultuous mumer to his palace, and, not finding him at home, 
plundered the house. The bishop, who was governor of the 
city for the king, had ordered the mayor to shut the gates, and 
stand upon their defence, agiunst the queen''B forces. This ^^'^ 
order, it is likely, was unacceptable to the burghers ; but, Ett/tr aar- 
besides this, they had an old quarrel to the bishop : they were 
informed, that, when he was lord treasurer, he had advised the 
king to bring a " quo warranto "" agunst the city, and seize 
their charter ; and, thou^ the proceedings were altogether 
legal, and they suffered for nothing but their own misbehaviour, 
they were resolved to have their revenge. The bishop, though 
forewarned of his danger, beii^ a person of great coun^, rode 
down into Cheapside, in hopes to disperse the mob ; but rebel- 
lion and the old grudge, haying too much the ascendant, they 
immediately assaulted him, and cut off his head : his brother 
ar Richard Stapleton, and several of his attendants, being 
murdered at the same time. This bishop was extracted from 
a noble family, and was a person of great learning and capacity. 528; 
He was likewise a good minister of state, very remarkable for Hu hae- 
his loyalty and courage, and died a martyr to the constitution, "^^i^^ 



He was a great b«iefactor to the university of Oxford, founded ^"^ 
and endowed Exeter-college, and built Hart-hall. He likewise Godwii 
contributed considerably to the hospital of St. John's, at ^^' 
Exeter, 
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BEY- To proceed : the king, b^g generally deserted, retired into 
Ahp. Cm't, Glamorgansfiire, and endeavoured to lie concealed in the abbey 
TJaiSala °^ ^eatfa. And now, the queen, marching through the country 
'^^*"y^ without opposition, took BriEFttd by surrender, and executed 
Giamorgaif Hugh Spencer, the father, witliont bringing him to his trial ; 
^'^ and, not long after, the son snared, in the same arbitrary 
^™" manner, at Hereford, where he was hanged upon a ^bbet fifly 
feet high. Robert de Baldock, the lord chancellor, a day- 
man, after a great many indignities, was put into the huide of 
the bishop of Hereford, who confined him in the prison of his 
diocese, where he continued till the beginning of Febmary. 
After which time the bishop brought him to his palace in Lon- 
don ; but the citizens immediately hauled >iiin out of the 
bishop's custody, and carried him to Newgate, where they Imd 
him in irons, and treated him with that barbarity that he died 
Wa]Hm[. about three months after. 

Add, While the queen was at Hereford, the great men declared 

''' the prince, regent, and took an path of fidelity to him under 

that character. From thb step they went on to change the 
ministry, and constitute new officers of state. And here, the 
bishop of Norwich was made lord chancellor, and the Hshop of 
Winchester lord treasurer. Not long after, the king, being 
discovered and taken, was delivered into the custody of the 
earl of Lancaster, who conveyed him to his casUe at Kenil- 
worth. 

The queen, who had now got over the difficulties of the 
enterprise, countermarched her forces, kept her Christmas at 
Wallingford, and came to London with the prince about the 
wxth of January. The burghers received het with great 
solemnity and signs of welcome. And now there was a pre- 
tended parliament summoned, where it was unanimously 
A. D. 1327. resolved to depose the king for mal-administratioo, and set 
prt^'^F up his eldest son prince Edward. This resolution was pub- 
'*'*^- lished in Westminster-hall, where the people seemed generally 
pleased with it. The archbishop of Canterbury and the rest 
of the prelates were likewise so far dipped in the rebellion, or 
overborne by tbe torrent, as to consent to the Section. And 
that tbe revolt might want nothing of form or flourish, the 
archbishop made a sort of preaching speech to the people, 
taking these words, " Vox popuh, vox Dei,*' for his subject. 
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And, ID his diacoune, he exhorted the audience to pray to God Edward 
for ioB blesBing upon the new prince. . 

When news was brought to the queen that her aoa was 
elected and her husband aet aside, she seemed wonderfully 
HUi|m8ed, and was almost disturbed to distraction ; but whe- 
ther this disorder was tenderness, conscience, or counterfeiting, 
is not ea^ to determine. The young prince, who was about 
fourteen years of age, was so affected with his mother's grief^ 
that be swore he would never accept the crown i^ainst 
his father's inclination. To remove tiiia rub, the convention 
de^tatched commissioners to the lung, to persuade him to 
quit the government. Their proxies upon this occasion were i^^ 
^e bishope of Winchester, Her^ord, and Lincoln, two earis, totkehing 
two abbots, four barons, two knights for every county, and one hi^^!r^ 
burgess for each city and great town. '^ 

The bishops, being likely \o be most prevalent with Uie king, 
were ordered to set forward before the rest, to work upon hia 
tonpw, and ripen the negotiation. These instructions were 
pursued ; and the bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, and the 
eari of Lancaster (or Leicester, as sir Thomas de la Meor calls 
him), waiting privately upon the king, began to persuade him 
to give way to the public measures, and resign the crown to 
his eldest son ; promising him, that the parting with the royal 
character would be no re^ disadvantage, nor make him be 
treated with any abatement of r^ard. They added, that 
the sacrificing his own grandeur to the repose and interest of 
the kingdom, would be looked on as a meritorious compliance 
by God Almighty ; and that this was the only expedient 
to secure the public peace. On the other hand, they gave 
him to uidcTstaud, that, unless he gave up the crown, the 
peo[de would renounce their alle^pance, and set aside his 
family. 

-This mixture of menacing and promise of good usage made 
an impression upon the kii^, and prevailed with him to be 
governed by the bishops'* advice. In short, when the committee De ia Moor 
of the convention came up, the king owned himself sorry for his P'^*'**' 
mismanagement, thanked the lords and commons for making 
choice of his son, and resigned the government in form. To ld.p. 60i. 
give a colour to these proceedings, there were several articles 
of mal-administration publicly read^ which, in regard they 
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KEY- are eaid to hsve been drawn up by Stratford, tnahop of Wiit- 
Abp. Cult, cheeter, I shall just mentioa them. 

]^;i;;5^ " In the first article they charge him with insufficieDcy for 
Aim Orlion tj,g administration ; that he had abandoned himself to ill 

Inter decern 

Scriptor. counsel, to the dishonour of his character, and the destruction 
Ariicia of of OhuTch and State. 

^^^^ "2. In the second article he is charged with miaspending hie 
draum ») time in improper diversions, and neglecting the business of the 

' government. 
529. 3. " Thirdly, that for wimt of good management, he lost 

the kingdom of ScotUnd ; and other territories and dominions, 

in Gascony and Ireland. 

4. "That by his pride and arbitrary humour he had de- 
stroyed holy Church, distressed several clergymen by imprison- 
ment, and other instances of hard use^; and that he had 
imprisoned, banished, and execute*^ several great men of the 
realm. 

5. " That ne had broken his coronation oath, and took no 
Ibid, et CdI. Care to do justice to his subjects. 

6. " That he had, as much as in him lay, endeavoured to 
ruin the kit^dom, that he was altogether incorri^ble, and that 
all these things were so notorious that they could not be 
denied." 

The sceptre being thus wrested out of the king's hands, his 
son prince Edward was proclaimed, and crowned at Westmins- 
ter, by the archbishop of Canterbury, in the beginning of 
wdsing- February. 

a'd^ About this time, the burghers of St. Edmundabury con- 

^ rildofihe "^^"^ * ""* i^aJnst the abbot, and coming down in a body in 
bHTgkenai the day-time, broke open the gates of the monastery, mal- 
, treated the monks, seized their evidences and charters, carried 
off their jewels and church furniture, and were so hardy as 
to keep them till the abbot and convent were forced to grant 
them their own terms. 
tik expedi' This year, the Scots breaking the truce, made an irruption 
iheSwit ii'to England, and committed hoetilitiee as far as the bishopric 
beirajied. ^f Durham. The young king marched down ^jwnst them, 
with an army much superior to theirs. But there happening a 
qiiarrel between the English and the Hainaulters, their auxiliar- 
Ibid. ries ; and the king's measures being betrayed to the enemy, 
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the expedition was baffled, and the Scots recovered their edwabd 
country without loss, ^ ^,,. 

The English, before their marching off, had surrounded the 
Scotch army, and besieged them, as it were, iu their camp at 
Stanhope Park. And here, the king was near being sur- 
prised ; for James Douglas, with some few other Scottish 
officers, found an opportunity in the n^ht to get undiscovered 
to the king's tent. But the king's chapl^ being awake, drew 
his sword, defended his prince, made the attempt miscarry, 
and had the honour to lose his life in that service. As for 
Douglas, he was glad to retire, and make his way hack, which 
was done not without difficulty. h»°^''X 

There being a design, as it was thought, to enlarge and re- d^m'. Neu- 
store the old king, he was taken out of the custody of the earl """'^ 
of Lancaster, and removed to Berkley Castle ; and here his 
queen Isabel, the bishop of Hereford, and some others of the 
principal conspirators, not thinking themselves safe while the 
king was living, sent reprimanding letters to his keepers, 
blaming them for guarding him too n^Ugently, and letting 
him live at such a rate of figure and expense. It vras Ukewise l^&uV 
pretty broadly hinted, that the making away with him would be >nr> aiOed 
no unacceptable service : to this villany, they were the more en- . "^' 
courted by a remarkable sentence in the bishop of Hereford's 
letter, " Edvardvm ocddere nolite timere bonma est." This 
period, written with the ambiguity of an oracle, and inspired 
by the Delphian spirit, might, a^Miording to the different point* 
ings, be construed as a warrant to assassinate the king, or as 
a dissuasive from so barbarous a practice. Gumey, and Mal- 
travffl:^, two gentlemen who had the king in custody, inter- 
preting the lH8hop''s letter to the worst and more natural 
sense, murdered the king in a most execrable manner, running TU old Hug 
a hot apit up his body, to prevent suspicions of violence. 
These assassins being aftervrards questioned for the murder, 
pleaded the order of queen Isabel and the bishop of Hereford. 
The bishop owned the letter, but pretended his meaning was 
horribly mistaken. And to give a better colour of innocence, 
the queen and the bishop got these men outlawed and banished. 
6nmey vras afterwards seized at Marseilles, put aboard an 
Ei^lish vessel, and beheaded at sea for fear of discovering 
those great men that set him at work. And as for Maltravers, 
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RE^ he put hhoBelf under diaoiplioe and penance, and lay ctmce^ed 
\bf. Can't, in Germany a long time. 

Deit^ltoor ^bus the unfortunate king Edward II. ended his life, in the 
p. 602, 603. three-and-fortieth year of hia age, having reigned nineteen 
years and odd months. Oriel College, in Oxford, was founded 
by this prince. 

This year, king Robert Bruce died, and was succeeded by 

lus son David, a prince about eight years old. The marriage 

between king Edward III. and Phil^pa, daughter of the earl 

of Hainault, was solemnised this year. 

netu^re- ^^_ {j,g parliament held at Northampton, there was a dis- 

eSiim la tie honourable peace made with the Scots. At this treaty, mao- 

^fS^^d. BLged by the direction of the queen-mother, and Boger Morti- 

fc™!'i^it. ™*''' ^S David was contracted to Joan, king Edward's sister, 

An^ both of them being children : king Edward was likewise pre- 

^' T^ed with to abandon his claim of sovereignty to the kingdom 

of Scothind, to restore the Scots several instruments of their 

former homage, together with the famons record called Rag- 

^^'i^'"'' '''^^'^ ^il* '^^ parliament, though placed by Walsingham 

to the year 1327, was held the next year, as appears by the 

R<^ch««, Tower records. 

H.31. ban. Towards the latter end of this year, James Berkley was 

elected bishop of Exeter, and consecrated by the archbi^iop 

of Canterbury, upon the queen-mother's order. The pope, who 

had reserved this see to his own disposal, was highly displeased 

530. with the archbishop for his compliance. He wrote him a 

letter immediately upon this occa^on, in which Reynolds was 

treated with such contempt, reproached, and threatened with 

^ ^* 80 much satire and authority, that he sunk under the repri- 

lero/arch- maud, and died soon after, having sat almost fourteen years. 

^^Mi, This prelate, though no great scholar, was valued for the 

obligingness of his behaviour, and his experience in business : 

and if the times had been undisturbed, he might have left a 

fair character behind him. But when he was put to the test, 

his irresolution was soon discovered. He seeme to have had 

an inclination for honesty and honour, but wanted course to 

maintain his conscience. This weakness irightened him out of 

his loyalty, and dragged him throngh all the lengths of the 

^^'- revolution. Thus virtue without fortitude is utteriy impracti- 

p. 216. cable, and it is impossible for a coward to be an honest man. 

12 
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During the vacuicy of tiie see of Oanterlniiy, the jnrisclic- edward 
tHHi devolved upon the prior and convent, who pnt it into the _ ' ■ 
bands ol Geof&ey Eton, a monk of th^ house. This disposi- 
tion was, at first, contested by the bishop of London : for, by 
an anient agre^nent between the convent and the bishops of 
the province, the monks of Christ's Church were to pitch upon 
two persons, and present them to the bidiop of London, as 
dean of the province of Canterbury. One of these two being j^J/j^^ 
diosen by ^e bishop, the convent was obliged to make him Movent 0/ 
thai deputy: however, as it happened, Stephen, bishop of,^;^^ 
L(Hkdon, approved Et(m above-mentioned. The jurisdiction of ^^^f 
. the convent, upon a vacancy, had been neglected for some Ow » 
time, iHit now the prior irad this Eton, being active and knowing 
men, they retrieved it to the ho^t of their former pretoi- 
sione. To mention the branches of their aaihority ; the per- 
son eonitnissioned l^ them made inquiry into the sufficnenc^ of 
Gl^ks admitted to benefices, examined Uie rights of patronage, 
confirmed electjons, granted letters of administration, received 
i^peals, took care about the registering of wills, took an ac- 
count of executors and adminiatratoi-s, and especially of those 
iriio were executors and adnmustrators to bishops. Farther, 
the person thus commissioned by the prior and convent, under- 
took to visit, received procurations, held synods, and sum- 
DiODed the clergy to parliament upon the king's writ ; exercised 
the discipline of the Church against contumacy ; collated to 
the ben^ces belonging to vacant sees ; demanded copes for 
the quire, and other perquisites, and instances of hom^e, from 
the bislu^ of the province. In short, be appointed guardians 
of the Bpiritoalities in vacant sees, and exercised every part 
of archiepiscopal jurisdiction, excepting the consecration of 
bishops : for want of qualification in this particular, he sent 
his mandate to the bishop of London to perform that office. 
And when the solemnity was over, the new bishops received their 
instruments of consecration under the seal of the convent. B°u'"'^ 

Ail this jurisdiction, the prior and convent of Christ's Ohiirch Mephein. 
exercised upon a vacancy. But great part of this was no more n^^^ 
than privilege " de fecto." For to allow monks and priests a * "jj^"- *■ 
power of visitation, a superiority over the suffragans of the 7»^ aarto- 
province, and other functions of a metropolitan, is a great en- ^uLt as 
eroachment upon the episcopal order, and unprecedented in JJ^^'^fJ^ 
the primitive Church. These lavish and indefensible favours **« M^. 
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HEPHAM, were grants bom the court of Borne : it being the commoa 
. °P- *"*■. praotice of the popes in latter ages, to misplace the jurisdiction 
of the Church, to dispose of the rights of other sees, and sink 
the authority of the episcopal college. 

This year, Lewis, bishop of Durham, claimed the forfeitures 

of treaaon within the bishopric, as a privilege of his county 

7*^ rpali- palatine. These royalties were disputed by the king, and 

iuiZtricB/ several trutors' estates seized by his officers. The bishop 

^™^ tte ^""^S^ ^^ matter into the House of Lords, where the case 

angaHd wBS ai^cd, and judgment fpven for him. Upon this, the 

'"^"^"^ king directs his writ to Roger Mortimer, governor of Barnard 

Castle, orders him to return the forfeited estates to the bishop, 

owns the regalities of the county palatine, and that his high* 

Conrentio- ness's writs ought not to run within the bishopric. 

&c. tom.t! And thus, the succeeding bishops of Durham continued in 

E^Pg^ij^j^ the quiet enjoyment of these liberties royal, tall the time of 

num. 46. king Henry the Sixth, in the eleventh year of whose reign 

there was an attempt to wrest part of them from Thomas 

Langly, then bishop : upon which this prelate petitioned the 

parliament for remedy : " prayii^ that a commission granted 

by the king to ceri^n there named, who by virtue thereof sat, 

and inquired at Horton Pool, being within the county palatine, 

might be revoked :" whereupon sir William, eari knight, the 

king's attorney, argued in behalf of the crown, and endeavoured 

to prove that the s^d bishop ought to have no county palatine ; 

on the other side, the bishop made out his title to the satisfaction 

of the lords, who thereupon gave judgment, that the said inqui- 

^tions, returned into the Chancery or elsewhere, should be void. 

To proceed ; soon after the death of Reynolds, the convent 

CoHon'i elected Simon Mepham, a Kentish man, and doctor of divinity, 

menL*^ for then- archbishop. This election was iq>proved by the king ; 

foi^^- and by the interest of a good present, confirmed by the pope, 

tlrtied anA- who cousecrated Mepham at Avignon, However, to do Mepham 

c^rCrv. justice, the money was given not by him, but by the convent 

of Canterbury, And here we may observe, that Clement the 

631. fifth removed his court from Rome to Avignon, then in the 

, dominion of Charles, king of Sicily, This was done in the year 

ADntd.Con. 1 308, and here his successors Continued foT about seventy years. 

D^iiss. °' Archbishop Mepham, soon after his return into England, 

^^^^ crovraed the queen-consort Philippa at London, and held a 

>y»od. provincial council. By this synod, (rood Friday was made a 

Cookie 
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holiday, itad all serrile work forbidden : but then this consti- bdward 
tntioD had a clause of indulgence for the poor, who were allowed ' — „I — • 
b) follow their bosneBB in the country. The Conception of the ^' °' 
blessed Vir^ was likewise made a festival, and in this, the 
synod seemed to have gone upon the precedent of archbi^op 
Anselm. All monks, canons regular, anchorets and hermits, 
are prohibited tiJ^g confeaeionB ; and to conclude with the 
coum^, a canon, at a synod in Oxford, which admitted appeals 
only after a definitive sentence, is revoked as an unjust consti- 
tution. Sefore the bishops broke up, they excommunicated all ^^"1^1. 2^ 
those who were concerned in the murder of St^eton, bishop R',^^ " 
of Exeter. 

About this time, Peter do Corbario, a minorite, set up against 
John XXII., assumed the papal title by the assistance of • 
Lewis, duke of Bavaria, was received at Borne, and had a party 
in the conclave to support him. And now the two competitors 
thundered out their excommunications against each other : but 
upon the progress of the contest, the pope at Avignon havug 
the greater interest, the other was forced to submit, renounce i, n. 1329. 
his claim, and retire with disgrace to his monastery. Contain" 

The encroachments of the court of Borne, with reference to Annal. 
pronsions, were now grown to a scandalous excess : for almost ne m- 
upon every vacancy the pope pretended to fill the see upon the S^^tlw 
score of these reservations. Thus the right of elections was j^i?"^ 
overborne, and bisho[nics sometimes bestowed upon ignorant fopr^i^^ 
and unqualified persons. The former popes managed this 1^^_ jtn- 
license with some temper, and Vfexe injurious, as one may say, ^mut™^ 
within B limit. But, at last, that court grew altogether arbi- Bnun. m 
trary and absolute, and overruled every thing as th^ thought '^V°' 
fit ; so that bad they not received a check &om the state, they 
would perfectly have mastered the English hierarchy, aad had 
all the bishoprics at their disposal : how they were stopped in 
this career of ambition shall be afterwards related. 

About two years forward, Petrus Gorbarienos, chorepiscopus, 
or suffiagan to Stephen, bishop of London, departed this life : 
he was of the order of St. Francis, and a person of a most 
noexceptioDable life. He supplied the place of several bishops 
of the province ; for instance, he consecrated churches, gave 
orders, and performed all other fimctions of the episcopal 
office. I mention this to show the character of a chorepiscopus 
was full and entire ; and to justify the ^ving Hodgkins, suffrtt* 
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MEPHAH, gan of Bedford, a dmre in tbe conseorstitH) of archbishop 

^^^^- The next year, archbishop Mepham held wiother provincial 
Loni^nani. couQcil at Magfield. The constitution relating to htJjdays is 
tiieDsi, penned in the form of a letter from the an^bishop to Robert, 
Ant^uit, bishop of Salisbury. And here, the arebbisbop complains, that 
BritMi. in the institution of holydajs which were particularly dea^ed fiar 
A. D. 1332. the honour of Crod, were perverted to foreign and probne uses, 
made a convenience for trade and circumvention, and abused (o 
luxury and licentiousness. That instead of fasting upon tbe 
vi^ls, frequenting the church, and keeping tbe festivals with 
sobriety and devotion, tbey ran out to edl the excesses of riot, 
as if these days bad ^ven them a dispensalion from conseieace 
• and regularity. To prevent these abuses, and bring up prac- 
tice to duty and institution, tbe archbishop, with t)w advice of 
his suffragans, appoints a rubric of the principal holydays, 
tf^etber with the manner how the^ ought to be observed. 

In the first place, tbe solemnity for Sunday is appointed to 
hegia upon Saturday in tbe evenmg, and not before, to prevent 
tbe misconstruction of keeping a judaical Sabbatb, Tbe same 
rule is given for other holydaya which have their vigils. This 
A lisK^th* general order being premised, a catalogue of the chief festivals 
l^Sai/i follows, according as they come up in the calendar, viz. the 
^^^'" nativity of our Saviour (for then tb© year began), St. Stephen's, 
St. John's, Innocents, St. Thomas of Canterbury, the Circum- 
cision, Epiphany, the Purification of the blessed Virgin, 
St. Matthias, tbe Annunciation of the Uessed Virgin, Easter 
with the three following days, St. Mark the Erangelist, St. 
Philip and St. James, the Invention of the holy Cross, our 
Lord's Ascension, Whitsuntide with the three following days, 
St. John Baptist, St. Peter uid St. Paul, the Tran^tion of 
St. Thomas of Canterbiuy, (that is the pompous removal of bis 
corpse from the place where it was first buried,) St. Marj- 
Magdalen, St. James the Apostle, the Assumption of the 
blessed Viigin, St. Lawrence, St. Bartholomew, tbe Nativity 
of the blessed Virgin, the Exidtation of holy Cross, St. Mat- 
thew the Apostle, St. Michael, St. Luke the Evai^elist, the 
apostles St. Simon and St. Jude, Ail Saints, St. Andrew, St. 
Nicholas, the Conception of the blessed Vii^n, St. Thomas the 
ApoeUe. To which are added the anniversaries of the conse- 
cmtioa of churches, aad of the saints to whose memory tbey 
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are dedicated. Upon these festivals the peofJe are enjoined bdward 
to forbear working ; to come to church, to be present at all '- 

the parts of divine service, and joinii^ the puUic devotions for 
the benefit of the quick wid dead ; and, in short, to spend the 
time in such a religious manner, that both themselves aod 
others may be quahfied for the mediation of those sunte, in . ^32. 
honour of whom the festivals are kept. As for other inferior 
holidays, the people are not forbidden to follow tfaeir employ- 
ments, unless enjoined by their respective ordinaries. And 
bae, St. George^B Day was ranged under the privilege of the 
§?«ater holydays, to which we niay add that of St. Augustine 
the monk, wliich was observed in the Saxon times. The 
number of the great holydays was afterwards increased, aa 
appears by the constitatioos of archbishop Chicheley, where 
the festivals of St. David, St. Chad, and St. Winitred, are 
added to the rest : the first of which was kept upon the first 
of March ; the second upon the second c^ that month, and the 
last upon the third of November. spelm. Con- 

Soon after this provincial council, archbishop Mepham b^an u. 500. ex' 
a metropolitical visitation. He made his progress through the „^'l^^'" 
dioceses of Rochester, Chidieeter, Salisbury, and Bath and T«>^ i>b> 2. 
Wells, smootMy enough, but Grandison, bishop of Exeter, who Feriii, 
had lately made ^phcation to the pope to delay the archbishop's ^ j^ ^ 
vkitation — ^this ^udison, I say, appeared on the fn»tierB with ^^^^ 
a body of men, and refused to admit him into tiie diocese : and 
had the ardibishop been left to his liberty, it is possible the 
controversy might have been ended in a manner somewhat 
foreign to bis character : but being recalled by the king, he a.d. 1333. 
was forced to drop the contest, and make a dishonourable 
retreat. Not long after this disappointment, he fell into a 
fever, and died at M^field upon the twelfth of October, having 
sat five years and six months. 

This year, Lewis Beaumont, bishop of Duriiam, departed 
this life. He was extracted, as has been observed, &om the 
bouse of France : and though he was a prelate of no great 
Uaming, was very serviceable to the interest of the see, and 
recovered several manors and privileges of which his prede- 
cessor Bei^ had been disseized : for instance, he commenced a 
suit against the king for the forfeitures of treason within the 
bialH^ric. In this dk^ote, the verdict went for him, ssA the 
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*KOBD " i"'^S®9 declared as their reaolation, " quod episcopus Dunel- 
Abp. c^t. mensis debet habere foris facturas guerrarum intra libertates 
Oodwin in sicut rex cxtra." 

Si^™?" When the king was informed of the death of archbishop 
Sinx^'ird Mepfaam, he recommended John Stratford to the pope for his 
arrkbiiAop. Buccessor. Thlfi Stratford was then bishop of Winchester, 
lord chancellor, and much in the king''s favour. The pope, 
who designed to dispose of the bishopric of Winchester, com- 
plied with the king's motion. The convent of Olmsfs Church, 
perceiving the pope and the king resolved upon the same person, 
made a virtue of necessity, and chose Stratford for their arch- 
bishop. Thepope, upon this promotion, translated Adam Orltcm 
' from Worcester to Winchester, at the instance of tlie king of 
France. But the king of England being dissatisfied with this 
bishop's conduct, had a caveat entered gainst Mm in the court 
of Borne, where he was charged upon the following articles. 

First ; that be ordered Eobert Baldock, a clerk, and lord 

chancellor, to be seized and imprisoned in November, 1326. 

Secondly, that in the same month, he called kii^ Edward II. 

a tjrant in his sermon at Oxford, and endeavoured to persuade 

> ^ii^' ^ subjects to imprison and depose him. And lastly ; that 

ctaryed by the said bishop's advice, queen Isabel left the king her hus- 

^^^ band. The bishop, in his defence, alleged that the deposing of 

king Edward was an act of the kingdom, and tliat he did no 

more than concur with the public resolutions. The rest of his 

justification was managed much aft«r the same shuffling and 

Apolo^a evasive manner. And beside all these misdemeanours, he had 

inter decern nusbchaved himsclf in his late embassy to France, where he 

aii''2764 ^'^' *° ^ome measure, betrayed his master's business, and dis- 

et dBiQc covered himself in the French king's interest. However, he 

tkD in'scrat- was SO successful as to b^e the prosecution, and recover the 

p«ii.p.634 The Scots, who had been considerably defeated unce this 
king's reign, entered into an alliance with Fnuice, who pro- 

ji.d. 133S. mised them to make w^ upon the English; king Edward, 
being informed of this conjunction, sent the bishop of Lincoln, 
at the head of a splendid embassy, into France. His instruo- 
tions were, in case he found the court unmanageable, to go to 
Lewis of Bavaria, the emperor. The bi^op, finding the king 
of France under a disinclination to treat fairiy with king Ed- 
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ward, finished a conflederacy vith tiie emperor and the princes edward 
otGnnaauy. The king receiving an account of this negociation, - 

BDosulted archbishop Stratford about the prosecution of the 
var ag^nst France. The archbishop suggested, as it is said, 7^ ani- 
that since king Philip had turned aggressor, renounced the to^^oA 
fi-iendship of En^and without provocation, and refused to treat ^ *"J' *" 
upon Teaaonable terms, he thought it most advisable for his c/oin to tit 
highness to set up a title to the crown of France. That thia ^VmwT 
pretension was supported by indisputable pedigree and heredi- 
tary right, Isabel, king Edward's mother, being sister, and sole 
heiress to Charles, the late king of France. Whereas Philip 
de Yalois, now in possesion of that Idngdom, was the son of , 
king Charlea''s uncle, and by consequence, stood collaterally 
upon the royal line. That the insisting upon this claim would 
be well relished by faia subjects, who would not iail to assist him 
upon such an occasion. That when he had levied a conmder- 
able force, and pitched upon good generals, his next step would 
be to send au embassy into France, to demand the crown, and 
declare war in case of reAisal. And upon this, to transport 533. 
his forces, and attack Phi% de Valois without delay. That 
provided these measures were taken and executed, the arch- 
bishop oBered to chaige himself with the administration in the 
king^B absence, and that neither money nor any necessary pro- 
visions for vrar should be wimting. AnUq. Brit. 

This advice was very acceptable to this enterprising young p° 232^ 
prim^. In short, an embassy was immediately sent into 
Ftwice, and war proclaimed. The pope, foreseeing the dis- 
pute would prove very bloody, sent two cardinals to the courts 
of England and France to dispose Uiese princes to an accom- 
modation. But the negotiation had no efi^ ; however, they 
took care to enritdi themselves, and levied a great sum upon 
the clergy of both nations, taking no less than twelve pence in 
the pound by way of procurations. 

About th^ time, the king takes notice, in his letters patent, 
that his prerogative was overlooked by the chapter of Norwich : 
tJiat this convent had elected a monk for their bishop without 
^iplying for leave to the crown, and that the elect was going 
to t^e pope for confirmation without taking any notice of the 
prerogative royaJ. In these letters-patent the king sets forth 
that the chapters w^re bound to move for the king's leave to 
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STHAT- proceed to an election of a bishop ; and tlutt this branch of 
Ahp. Cut. the pren^tive was founded partly upon the grants of the 
' ■• ' ^toBtolic see, and partly upon immemorial custom. And 
thus we see, the king derives part of the regale from the con- 
nA? olem, c*^>on8 of the Bee of Borne. 

0*^71™' *' '^^^ expedition for a descent upon Prance being now ready, 
the king summoned a parliament, in which the clergy granted 
him a tenth for three years. And now, being furnished with 
a sufficient supply, his highness embarked witii his forces for 
FlandeiB, leaving the government of England wholly in the 
archbishop's hands. 
TUlmf This year the king wrote a remonstrating letter to pope 

Oep^ Benedict XI. concerning the late election to the see of Nor- 
^^'J.'*' wich. His highness seta forth, " that his prog^tors having 
Nomidi. endowed the cathedrals, had fonneriy nominated to them upon 
a vacancy by virtue of their prerogative. That afterwards, at 
the petition of the clergy, and ont of regard to the then pope, 
the king of England granted the chapters the Uberty of loos- 
ing their bishop, with this proviso, that upon the death or 
truislation of any bishop, the ch^ter should be obliged to 
certify the king, and desire his leave to proceed to a new 
choice ; and that after the election was over, they were to 
present the elect to the king for his approbation : that before 
this was done, the new bishop was not to enter npon any part 
of his function. That when the temporalities were restored, 
be was to take an oath of allegiance to answer the tenure. 
That though the duties, settled by this form, were agreed to, 
and confirmed by pope Innocent III., yet, upon the late 
vacancy of the see of Norwich, Anthony Beak being elected 
by the prior and convent, and presented to his highness for 
his consent, being informed that there were some disputaUe 
circomsbmces with reference both to the proceedings and the 
person, which required a farther examination, he waved the 
giving his consent, and assigned the elect a short day for his 
answer : notwithstanding this appointment, the elect, without 
expecting the term, or wwting the king's pleasure, went to 
Rot. Roma, Rome without leave, to fortify his title. This the kii^ com- 
aiward iTi p''"'*'' *'f °* *° affront to his highness, and very prejudicial to 
Aug]. Snrr.' his prerogative, and desires his holiness not to give the least 
1^414, countenance to such illegal applications." , 
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Notwithstanding this expostubtion, it does not appear that bdward 
the king had any satiBfaction ; for the pope settled Beak in > — ,^ — ' 
the bishopric, where he continued tJll his death. 

The next year, William Sinclare, bishop of Dunkeld, de- ^fj^"^ 
parted this life. He was extracted from the family oi Boslin, iMop J* 
and uncle to William, Lord Bisaet. King Robert Bruce had ^'™™- 
a great regard for this Sinclare, and used to call him his own 
bishop. To give the bishop his due, he had done the crown 
of Scotland great service. For when this king Robert went ^^^^^'"'^ 
into Ireland to reinforce his brother Edward, the English took 
advantage of his absence, and attacked the kingdom with two 
anDies, one by land and another by sea. The forces that 
were embwked landed in Fife, near Anchtertaile, where the 
bishop resided. The sherifiT of the county raised the militia 
with a design to stop thur mardi, and prevent their depreda- 
tions : but upon the aght of their numbers, grew dispirited, 
aaA retired. The bishop being informed the militia had 
qnitted the field to the enemy, armed his servants and retinue, 
and throwing himself in the sherifTs way, reprimanded him 
sharply for his cowardice. Upon this he snatched up a pike, 
and called aloud to tiie troops, " You that love the honour of 
Scotland, follow me." This resolution of the bishop put new 
vigour into the Scots, made them rally upon the EngUsb, and 
drive them back to their fleet. And in this dispute the English 
lost above five hundred men. The honour of the victory was 
wholly attributed to the bishop's bravery; and the merit of 
this action was that which recommended him so much to tiie 
king's esteem. 9poi»wo«i'. 

This year, Stephen de Qravesend, bishop ti London, died, chunh of 
He was consecmted by archbishop Reynolds, in January, 1319. b^kal^' 
This prelate was very firm to king Eidward II., appeared boldly p* ^,,^~a 
^;ainst the deposing ordinance, and refused to swear allegiance 534. 
to the young king. He was very much insulted and harassed f*^^^ 
for his loyalty. Two years after the murder of the late king %a^. 
Edward, there was a report he was living, and kept in prison. E^^tJl' 
Edmund, earl of Kent, William, archbishop of York, and this •^"ent. 
St^hen, bishop of London, were charged with a design to 
enlaige the htte king, and restore him. The earl of Kent was Cotton'a 
beheaded upon this impeachment. The same matter was m^t^fTthe 
proved, or pretended to be so, upon the buhops, but their im- J^^^ 
peachment was dischai^;ed by act of parliament. p. 7. 

f2 
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STRAT- About this time, for the better Becurity of the revenues of 
Abp? Cut. ^^ Church, there was a survey takrai of all t^ glebe land, 
"X^^i^r^ engrossed in parchment, imd returned into the exchequer, 
'M^'*^ where it still remains, and is a very useful record for clergy- 
men and impropriators. However, as Mr. Fuller vaB informed 
by a clerk in that office, though some of the dioceses in this 
terrier were carefully done, and continue legible ; yet others 
being not engrossed with good materials, are hardly to be 
Fuller'! read ; the ink not lasting alike in all parts of the record. 
Wm. i. Near this time, Robert Eglesfeild, bachelor in divinity, and 

'''"^' chaplain to queen Philippa, founded and endowed Queen's 

College, in Oxford. 
I^^^f,^ To proceed : king Edward, after an interview with the 
atrarviith emporor at Goloime, where the confederacy was renewed, 
From*, and J , , . ° , ,■,-,■ -.xi 

doBiuaai returned to Antwerp, and marched his army mto France, 
^^^^S^ quartered the fleur-de-lia, and put that kingdom among ihe 
orfnoe. rest of his titles -. and when the pope wrote to him to deEost, 
bus. i£ii. he justified his claim by descent, and proximity of blood. 
Angi. Though, by the way, king Edward did not claim the crown 
of France under his mother. He ^owed the custom of 
France so &r as to exclude a daughter ; but then he insisted 
that the son of a daughter, not lying under the disadvantage 
of the female sex, ought not to be set aside, but preferred to 
others of the collateral line. However, the French, pretending 
to be governed by the strictness of the Salic law, opposed his 
title, and stood firm to Philip. And thus, having a potent 
nation to encounter, the war proved very expensive, insomuch, 
that in two or three years time the exchequer was quite ex- 
hausted. The expedition being in danger of receiving a check, 
the long put ardibishop Stratford in mind of his promise, 
. The* archbishop seemed surprised so much treasure should 
have been spent in so short a time, and informed the kii^ that 
his necessities proceeded from the prodigality of some of his 
courtiers, and that things had not been under a serviceable 
management. 

Notwithstanding the king received no supply from the arch- 
bishop, the operations of the campaign were carried on with 
vigour, till the French king, being apprehen^ve the issue might 
prove fatal, prevaOed with the pope to use his interest with 
the king and the archbishop, to put a stop to the war, and 

Antiq. Brit. _ ^,^ 

in s«i»tford. refer the controversy. 
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The archbishop, notwithstanding he is SEud to have advised the edward 

expedition, finding the taxes excessive, and the war ^t heavy > ^ — 

on the subject, and being somewhat overawed by the pope's ^^^ /^^^ 
interposing, changed his opinion, as it is said, and moved for a Sfi^'w 
peace. For this inconstancy he was much blamed by the king dOiwa^ 
and the nobihty : and it was generally charged upon him, that ^d. isS?' 
by this disappointment, the king would be obliged to renounce 
his right to the crown of France, and forced to a dishonour- 
able treaty : and thus the archbishop lay under a general 
odium. How far this representation may be credited, shall 
be examined afterwards. 

This year, WiUiam de Melton, archbishop of York, departed 
this life. He was consecrated at Avignon in the year 131?. 
He managed the diocese to a great degree of commendation, 
and was remarkably regular in his private life. He was a 
great example of discipline and devotion. Hia charity and 
faoepitality were answerable to the rest of his good qualities. 
He was likewise a good-natured landlord to his tenants, but 
took ctae not to injure the rights of his Church. He sat about 
three- and-twenty years, and had discharged the offices of lord 
chancellor and treasurer. ^"e^'^'" 

About this time, there was a statute made in behalf of the ^|™V- 
clergy at a parliament held at Westminster. The first chap- a naiuit m 
ter reUtes to purveyance, which, sbce now taken away by act JjJ^I^ 
of parliament, I shall pass it over, and proceed to the second, 
in which the king bars himself from presenting to churches in 
aoother''s right, excepting within three years after the avoid- 
ance. But this concession being afterwards mentioned in 
another statute of this reign, I shall say no more of it here. 

The third chapter runs thus : — 



CHAPTER III. 

" We will and grant, for us and for our heirs, that from T"^^- 
hraioefortib we nor our beira shall not take, nor cause to be juaao^ 
taken, into onr hands the temporalities of w^^bishope, bishops, ^t^^ 
abbots, priors, or other people of holy Church, of what estate «>»«- 
or conditifm they be, without a true and just cause, according 
to the law of the land, and judgment thereupon given.'^ 
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STRAT- CHAPTEE IV. 

FORD, 
Abp-Cmt.^ u Heja. Because that in the petition of the prelates and 
^™*J2. . cleigy, it is contained, that eacheators, and other keepers in 
o/u^^ the time of vacation of archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other 
ii^^^prelacies, have done great waste and destruction in the same 
o H«a<ws. JQ (jmg pagj . ^g yf^ jmj grant, for us and for our heirs, that 
at all times from henceforth, when such voidances shall happen, 
that our escheators and the escheators of our heba, which for 
the time shidl be, shall enter and cause to be well kept the 
said voidances, without doing waste or destruction in the 
manors, warrens, parks, ponds, or woods. And that they sell 
no underwood, nor hunt in the parks or warrens ; nor fish in 
ponds nor free fishings, nor shall rack nor take fines of the 
tenants, free nor bond : but shall keep and save as much as 
pertaineth to the said voidances, without doing harm or any 
manner of oppression. And if the dean and chapter of 
churches cathedral, priors, sub-priors, &c. whose voidance 
pertaineth to us and our heirs, will render to ns and our heira 
the value of the said voidance, as others will reasonably yield, 
then the chancellor and treasurer shall have power to let the 
said dean and chapter, prior, &e. the said voidaiices by good 
and sufficient surety, so that they shall have the same before 
all other, yielding to us the value of them, according as we 
shall be found by remembrances of the exdiequer, or by in- 
quest to be taken upon the same, if need be, without making 
n«^ fine. And in case they will not accord to yield to the value, 
moytaia uor find such surety, then the chancellor and treasurer shall 
farm^tket ca"^ *" ^^ ordained the good presentation of such voidances, 
«»''■ by escheators, or other sufficient keepers, to answer the king 

of that which pertaineth to him reasonably, without doing waste 
or destruction, or other thing which may turn in disherison of 
the churches whereof such voidances shall h^pen."" 

CHAPTEB V. 

" Item. Wholly to show the aflfection and good-will which 
we have, that which pertaineth to God and holy Church be 
Who tialtttt aafely kept, without waste or destruction, or impeachment 
tej^^aiw to be made thereof by us or our ministei?, we will, and by 
iC^c^ '" ^^™ present letters do ^"ant, full power to our said chancellor 
HM. and treasury, — which, taking to them otherof our council, such 

as to them sh^ seem best to be taken, by good information of 
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remembruices of the exchequer, and other informatioiiB as to Edward 

them shall seem beat, — shall let the vacations of archbishoprics, ' ^ ' 

bishoprics, abbacies, &c., whose voidance pertaineth to us, to 
the dean and chatter, prior, &g., to yield an account of every 
voidance by the year, quarter, or month, during the vacations, 
according as to ^em shall seem best, without making any fine. 
So that no escheator nor other minister, in the time of vaca- 
tions, shaU have cause to enter or meddle to do any thii^ 
which shall be in prejudice of the churches whereof such 
voidances shall happm. Saving to us and to our heirs the 
knif^ita' fees, advowsons of churdies, escheats, wards, mai^ 
riages, reliefe, and services of the said fees." 

This act, we see, was very beneficial to the Church, secured Tin km^ 
the bishops^ tenq>onil!tiea from rav^e, and put them into safe pUoKd mii 
hands in the mt^ivals of a vacancy. But as for the archbishop ^^' 
of Canterbury, his affiurs grew more embroiled : for Burwasb, 
bishop of Lincoln, and sir GeoAey Scroop, one of the king's 
justices, havii^ an old grudge against Stratford, seized the 
opportunity and pushed their advantage ; for, finding the king 
disposed to believe ill of the archbishop, they charged him with 
a correspondence with Pinlip of Fiance, and aggravated his mis- 
behaviour to hi^ treason. The king, giving credit to this infor- '^^ 
mation, ordered the archbishop, the bishop of Chichester, lord high imum. 
chanceDor, and the bishop of Coventry, lord treasurer, to be 
taken into custody, and brought to an account of their manage- 
ment during the king's absence. ■ The next morning after this 
was reeolved in council, the messengers came to Lambeth to 
seize the archbishop ; but, not finding him there, they came 
back to London, and apprehaidiog the bishops of Coventry 
and Obiehester, with some others in their warrant, carried 
them to the Tower. The archbishop, having notice how 
matters went, made haste to Canterbury, and was imme- 
diately followed by sir Nicholas Cantalupe, who was sent 
to him with a meest^ from the king. Sir Nicholas, who took 
a pnbUo notary aloi^ with him, to make evidence of what 
passed, required the archbishop, in the Ioi^'b name, to perfiwm 
his promise made at the entering upon tlie French vfBo: ; and 
that, since he had eng^ed himself, under securities to the 
Flemish merchants, to repay such sums of money as the king 
E^Hiuld take up for the service of the war, be would satisfy tlie 
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8TRAT- debt ; and that dow, in r^ttrd the time waa expired and the 
Abp. Cut. l™ig v^ called upon for payment, he would either furniBh the 
' ■- ' sum, or elae go into Flanders and deliver himself to the credi- 
tors till the debt was dkcbarged. The archbishop desired 
time to give in his answer to these demands ; and now, per- 
ceiving the tide rao high against him, and that they struck at 
his life and fortune, he endeavoured to retrieve hia int««Bt with 
m^Tw* ''** '°°K' "^^ *^ purpose, he wrote to him to guard against 
neover Ua ill advice, and not give ear to those who made it their interest 
jmmr, to ioform against others ; that such iU-di^Kwed persons might 
ruin bis best ministers, and prove unserviceable to the public 
r^Ktae. These topics of freedom being mistimed and carried 
too far, the king was by no means satisfied with the apphcation. 
i^s^^^i^ The archbishop, finding himself unsuccessful this way, began 
to commend his administration, and set forth his service to the 
king and kingdom. And, to do himself justice to the more 
advantage, he preached at the cathedral at Canterbury, upon 
12, "*' this text : " He was not moved with the presence of any 
536. prince, neither could any bring him into subjection." Upon 
these words he took occasion to run out upon a long commen- 
dation of archbishop Becket, for retiring from the State to the 
Church, and preferring the mitre to the chancellor's maoe. 
After this, he bhuned himseJf for gomg too far in the business of 
the commonwealth, and ne^ecting the functions of his cha- 
racter : that, by laying out too much of his time and inclination 
upon foreign employments, he had justly drawn the public envy 
upon him, and run the hazard of his life ; and that, for the 
future, he promised to disentan^e himself, and be more vigi- 
u^^^a^ lant in the government of his province. After this harangue, 
iHtJiepidjrit,ha published several articles of excommunication, with the 
*"' ■ customary scdemnities of bell, book, and candle, hoping to 
'' screen himself from prosecution by this expedient. By this 
stroke of discipline all those were excommunicated who dis- 
turbed the kingdom ; who o0ered violence to cleric, or seized 
their estates ; who broke in upon the privileges of the Church, 
or the liberties of Magna Cbarta ; who were guilty of making 
false informations against any person ; and especially those who 
should misreport their metropolitan or bishop to the king, aod 
accuse them of treason, or any othw capital crime, without 
ground or evidence. 

This excommunication being tiius denounced in the cathedral 
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at Oanterbury, he ordered the ladiop of London and all his edwaed 
suffingans to do the eame thing in their respectire dioceses. ' — ^J — • 

The king, to disarm the archbishop's discipline, wrote to the 
bishop of London, acquainting him, "that he was led into the ^,^^ 
present war by the archbishop's advice ; and that he, who had ««ti miieom- 
eng^^ him in so dangerous an ent^prise, bad now gone over 
to the interest of hie enemy, and, after so much blood and trea- 
snre had been spent, persuaded him to drop lus right and 
disband bis anuy. And that, whereas he had promised to 
ftimish him with money for his troops and discharge the loan 
received from the Flemish merchants, he had failed in these 
engagements, and brought a blemish upon the public credit ; 
and lastly, when he designed to call him to an account for his 
management of the State and the trust he had reposed in bim, 
he endeavoured to cover himself with his character, and fence 
against justice with excommunications." 

Not long after, the king sent Ralph, lord Stafford, to the S' •• oM 
archbishop, requiring him to c<Hne to the court forthwith, and ^BnAaiat 
give his opinion with the rest of the barons upon the war with j^J^J.'w 
France. The archbishop's answer was, that he desired time to f^amim. 
direct his thou^ts farther in this matter. And now he had 
still mtn% buednees upon his hands : for tii6 duke of Brabant 
sent his agents to hhn, and, when he rdnsed to see them, they 
posted up th^ instructionB upon a great cross before the gate 
of the priory. The contents of the paper were, that tlte dnke of 
Brabant summoned John, archbishop of Canterbury, to make 
his i^tpearance in his courts of justice in Flanders, and to 
remun in that conntry, pursuant to his oath, till the king his 
master's debts were discharged. While the archbishop's 
affiurs were thus embroiled, the king sent a copy of his letter 
to the bishop of London, to the prior and convent of Canter- 
bury, with orders to have it publicly read. Tlus letter the 
ctHivent bronght to the archbishop, who, after the perusal, 
called the clergy and burghers into the cathedral, and endea- 
voured to justify his coiiduct and integrity in the king's 
business. This was done in an harangue from the pulpit ; 
afterwards he ordered the king's letter to be read, replied to 
the articles upon which he was charged, and then drew ap his 
defence in writing, and got it dispersed through the whole pro- 
vince. And, to give the reader a fuller view of this matter, I 
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STSAT- shall translate the king's letter, and then give an abstract ti 
Abp. Cui. the archbishop's defence. 

TkTS^ " Edward, by the grace of God, king of England and France, 
Jj^^^^ and lord of Ireland, to the prior and chapter of Oanterbory, 
iB*<9>. greetii^. That a great many people are apt to grow haughty 
upon their preferment, abase t^eir ^nrince's favour, and make 
him unsuitable returns, is evident botii from ancient history 
and modem practice. And to give the world a fresh instame, 
you cannot forget, that when we came very young to &e 
throne, and desired the benefit of good measures, having a 
great opinion of the fidelity and conduct of John, now anit- 
bishop of Canterbury, we gave him the direction both of our 
conscience and councils, made use of him as a bishop uid a 
statesman, took him info the hi^eet trust and crafidence, 
called him our spiritual &ther, and made him the Bxtst enbjeet 
in file kingdom. And when afterwards the crown of France 
fidling to us by hereditary right, was detained by Philip de 
Valois ; tlie an^bishop was earnest vrith us to prosecute onr 
title, to make an alliance with the German princes, and prepare 
for the expedition. And as for a fund for carrying cm the war, 
he undertook to answer it out of our own revenues, and tJie 
assistance of our subjects : aod to make up the deficinu^, if 
any hiq}pened, by his own credit and management. In confi- 
dence of this performance, we levied an army, borrowed vast 
sums of our confederates, opened the campaign, and made a 
coosideraUe progress, not doubting but that the archlnshc^ 
would supply our occasions, and m^e his word good : but 
alas ! we found, that we had mif^laced our good opinion, fjiat 
537. we had leaned upon a reed of a sta£^ which, as the projdiet 
speaks, will ' pierce a man's hadd if he goes to make use of 
it.' By this distqipointment we were forced to take up money 
at excessive interest, and not being fnmtdied sufficiently this 
way neither, the progress of our success was checked, and we 
were obliged to return into England. Upon our arrival, we 
summoned a parliament, where laying our necessities befwe 
the lords and commons, they granted us so considerable a 
supi^y, ihat had it been honestly and seasonably collected, 
might in all likdihood have answered the ends for which it was 
given. 

" And here, the archbi^op undertook once more to get the 
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tax nuaed in due time, and provide Buch other supplemental edward 
assistances, as our a&irs should require. Upon the strragth of ■ ^ J' ■ 
this promise, we levied recruits, equipped our fleet, and embarirod 
for Flanders ; where, in our passage, we met with t^e eDemy''s 
fleet, whicb, tho<^h very formidable both in number and force, 
we ventured to engage, and by the blessing of God, gained a 
glorious victxiry. Aft«r this success, we eat down with a 
great army before Touniay : this siege proving long, and the 
charge of the war growing upon us, we hoped to have been 
si^plied by the ministry of the archbishop. And finding his 
remittuiceB slow and uns^riceable, we sent him and others of 
onr cooncO notice of the pressiDg necessities we lay under. 
But the archbisliop and his creatures, instead of providing for 
OUT a&irs, sent us nothing but trifling excuses ; by which, it 
is pbin their bumness was only to m^e their private fortune, 
and that the pi^ic was the least of their care. And ^us, 
when we had & promiung prospect of carrying oar point, and 
victory was, in a maimer, in view, we were forced to quit the 
opportunity, and consent to a cessation of arms. Thus the 
expedition was mumed, our reputation sunk, and the enemy 
more enconraged to keep up the contest. In short, being 
obliged to march back into Flanders, and not having money to 
pay our tooope, there was no other way to supply our necessi- 
ties, but by taking up monies at unreasooable rates, and bring- 
ing a great debt upon us, and the kingdom. To emerge out 
of these difficulties, we advised with our faithful subjects and 
allies i^cm the present juncture, and desii%d them to suggest 
an expedient, and point to ihe causes of the late miscarriage- 
They aU agreed, the archbishop was the occasion of the disap- 
pointment. That it was either Uiroi^h his negligence or 
insineerity, that the suj^tlies were retarded, and sent in too 
slender proportions. And therefore, that unless this prelate 
and his party were removed from the ministry, they protested 
the confederacy would break up, and many of our subjects quit 
the service. To prevent a di^prace of such ill consequence, 
we resolved to inspect the mani^^ement of those in the (»vil 
list, and discharged such ministeis as misbehaved themselves. 
And thus, sever^ of the great officers of state, who lay undw 
strong suspicions of corruption, and other misdemeanours, 
were removed, and some of them taken into custody. And, 
being persuaded no person could inform us better of their 
8 
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STRAT- miscoDduct than the archbishop, we ordered him to attend us 
Abp, Cant. ^^ London : but he, who was always too much adbcted both 

' ' with prosperity and adversity, being afr^d where no fear was, 

pretended some of our servants had a design upon his life, and 
therefore refused to obey our order, or move oat of the cloister 
at Canterbury : though we call Ood to witness, that neither 
ourselves, nor any that belong to us, to our knowledge, had 
any such thought against him. Afterwards, to take off all 
pretence and discover his disaffection, we sent Ralph, lord Staf- 
ford, steward of our household, to ofier him security under our 
letters-patent, sealed with our seal, commanding him to come 
to us, and acquit us with the course of his management in 
our service. But instead of obeying our orders, he despised 
our clemency, and replied with an air of haughtiness and 
passion, that he could not appear before ua, and account for 
those matters, excepting in a full parliament ; the convening 
of which is impracticable at this juncture. And thus, this 
archbishop, who has been raised to such a degree of wealth 
and honour by the favour of his prince, whom we received into 
the closest intimacy of familiarity and friendship, treated him 
with the regard of a father, and rested our i^^rs entirely upon 
his conduct ; this prelate, who, when we resigned ourselres 
wholly to his measures, used to pretend a great deal of zeal 
md heartiness, thou^ to speak cleariy, he was but hollow at 
the best, has now laid the mask aside, and declared himself an 
open maJ-content, proved ungrateful to his bene&ctor, and 
returned us ill offices for our kindness ; and has made us such 
a requital as seipents and fire do to those that entertain them 
in their bosom : for notwithstanding the crown descends upon 
us by birih, and we are obliged to none but God Almighty for 
onr dominions, yet we have always had an aversion to misapply 
our power and make it a grievance, desiring nothing more than 
to govern our subjects with justice and clemency, and procure 
them the blessings of weaHh and peace : notwithstanding this 
has been all along onr chiefest aim, yet the archbishop has 
been so hardy as to misreport the innocence of onr intentions, 
and to charge onr council and ministers with mismanagement ; 
538. declaring publicly, both in his letters and discourse, that the 
laity are oppressed with overstraining the prerogative ; and 
that the church is ruined with unosoal and excessive impo- 
sitions. And now taking upon him the chaiacter of a good 
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shepherd, (though by his own confeauoD, aa it is said, he is no EDWARD 
better than a hireling,) he pretends to be a great champion . "}' ■ 
for the Church, though by the way, if the Church has suffered 
anything, they may thank hia Diligence, want of probity, or 
misconduct, for the misfortune ; however, he pretends himself 
a great protector of Church and State : and under this cover, 
and counterfeit appearance, he is very lavish of his discipline, 
and throws his excommonications about to arraign our govern- 
ment, bring a scandal upon our ministry, mislead the people 
into faction and treason, and dispose our nobility and great 
men to withdraw their Section and duty from us : and be- 
sides, these ecclesiastical censures have been published by his 
letters in an nnprecedented manner, and contrary to the prao> 
tice settled by provincial councils. Being therefore desirous, 
aa we are bound, to guard our honour, to justify our good 
intentions to the world, to expose the mAlice of the said arch* 
bishop, and disappoint him in his designs agunst us, and our 
mimstry, we shall mention some few instances of bis misbcBa- 
vionr. And here, we think ourselves obliged to declare, that 
by hia importunity and ill advice, our bounty was mismanaged 
in onr minority, and that by making a great many prodigal 
and illegal grants, our royal revenues are extremely lessened, 
and ow exchequer wholly unJumished : and to make our Dece»- 
sities the greater, we are informed the archbishop, when in the 
public service, has acquitted people of great sums of money 
due to us, without any just ground or consideration, and out 
of no other moUve excepting the interest of a bribe : and 
has likewise embezzled and mia^plied our revenues, which 
ought to have been reserved for pnUic service, and not to have 
been disposed of, as they have been, to his own private use, or 
to such peroons as ill deserved them. But he has not only 
discoyered his covetousnesa and corruption, but likewise his 
partiality and ill choice of persons : for contrary to our incli- 
nation, and bis oath of allegiance sworn to ua, be has had the 
presumption to admit unqualified persons to places of power 
and trust, refiising at tiie same time those who were unexcep- 
tionable and deserving ; not to mention a great many other 
instances of disafifection and misbehaviour, tending to tbe pre- 
judice and dishonour of our royal dignity, and to the great 
disadvant^^ and grievance of our subjects ; and being a noto- 
rious abuse of the trust and authority committed to him : all 
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STRAT- which, in case he pereiate in his obstinacy and disobedieDce, 
Abp. Cant. ^^ Bbaiii declitre more at large afterwards. We therefore com- 

' " ' nuuid you to publish all and ungular the contente of these our 

letters, in such manner and places as your discretion shall 
think fit, and may be most convenient to represent us rightly 
to our subjects. Witness ourselves at Westminster, the twelfth 

Blrchm^n ^^ ^f February, and in the fifteenth year of our reign." 

Saw, purl 1. The archbishop in his answer writes with an air of great 

deiac. freedom, throws in some strokes of expostulation, and lays full 

dial oYae weight enough upon his own character. 

^^^'' After the preliminaries of the salutation, and the respect of 
the royal titles, in which he does not forbear an " innuendo" of 
the king's being misled by ill advice, he puts his highness in 
mind, that there are " two principal heads of authority for the 
government of the world, the regal, and the sacerdotal. That 
the latter may be said to have the advantage both in interest 
and dignity, inasmuch as those of this function are charged 
wfEh the conduct of kings themselves in the day of judgment. 
Your majesty therefore," as he goes on, " may please to take 
notice, that you are not to direct, but be directed by the 
hienmihy. For who questions, but that the priests of our 
Saviour stand in the relation of instnictors and fathers to all 
the kings and princes in Ohriistendom I Now is it not a deplor- 
able mistake for a pupil to overrule his instructor, and a son 

^,"'™- to attempt to bring his father under jurisdiction ! Wears 
informed by unquestionable history, that kings and emperors 
have been censured and brought to discipline by the Church. 
And if your highness requires an instance, you may please to 
observe, that pope Innocent excommnnicated the emperor 
Arcadius for giving way to the banishment of St. Chrysostome. 
Thus St. Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, put the emperor 
Theodosius the Great under censure ; neither was he restored 
to communion till after performance of penance. And I might 
give, were it requisite, later instances of this discipline. As 
for bishops, if they should happen to mistake, provided their 
error was on this side heresy, they are in no measure liable to 
the correction of secular justice. 

" On the other hand, it is the part of a religious prince to 
encourage the Church, and improve her circumstances ; to pro- 
tect Ood^s priests, and treat them with honour and regard. 
This was the practice of the glorious Gonstantine the Great, 
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wfao, when a controverBy relating to the bishops was brought edward 

before him, replied, ' you are to be judged by God Almighty ■ .^ — ■ 

aloDO, and therefore no secular authority can have any juris- ^?"- 
dictitHi over you;' for, according to the apostles^ determiuatiou, afComiaa- 
'spiritaalis homo,' or 'he that is spiritual is judged of no man.'fo*^^ 
Therefore I entreat your highness would please to consider how ^^"-^ 
ereat a miscarriaire it is for a son to discover his fatlier''e awl not to 
nakedness, and much more to misreport his umocence : for a theirpenoia. 
son, I say, who lies under the obligations of reverence and"^'"'^- 
honoor. What I have already suggested is so olear^ disoo- 
tweiA by natural light, that the pi^ans themselves were con- 
vinced of it. For this reason, infidel and idolatrous princes 
gave the ministers of their gods particular marks of privilege 
and esteem. How much more are Christian goremors bound 
to this countenance and protection towards the representatives 
of the true God ! But, alas ! the considerations of order, and 
the due ^phcation to things, is strangely disturbed : and the 
regard that belongs to me (though unworthy) upon the score 
of ray station, is turned into reproach. And instead of ob- 
servance, we are treated with hard langu^e and contempt. I 
hope I may be excused in saying this, because some of my 
enemies have made use of the royal authority to play their 
spleen upon me ; prevailed with your bigness to sign a libel 
against me of their own drawing and contrivance, and procured 
an order to publish it throughout the whole province. AH 
which appears to be done with a design to blemish my reputa- 
tion, and make the business of my station impracticable : and 
by these surprising proceedings, it is evident my enemies, under 
the cover oif the royal authority, have much exceeded their 
bounds ; and by callitm; the ministers and priests of God Al- 
mighty to an account, have, in effect, been so hardy as to sit 
in judgment upon the Divine Majesty : and not only so, but 
i^^nst all the methods of justice, both divine and human, your 
majesty, under this influence, seems to have condemned your 
spiritual Either, and one of the greatest peers of the kingdom, 
without summoning him to his trial, without the formaUties 
and process of law ; a method not only dangerous to your 
majesty's spiritual interest, but prejudicial to the peetage of 
tiie realm, and of a pernicious precedent. Neither let any man 
oliiect, that guilt, and the ill condition of my own conscience, 
m^es me write in this manner, as if I was afraid to engage 
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STRAT- the chat^ to stand the test of the articles, and, for tint 
Ahp. Cut. reason declined to appear before your highness : for God Al- 
' " ' mighty is my witness, I should gladly wait upon your majesty, 
to give you an account how your subjects stand aSected 
to the administration of the ill posture of your af&irs in 
some respects, and of the hazards which lie in yonr way. 
I should be glad also to refresh your highnesses memory 
with the service I have formerly done you : and likewise to 
make my defence in person, and wipe off the imputations 
in your highnees's letter, before the prelates and temporal 
nobility. But some persons in great favour and authority 
wiUi your highness, havii^ threatened to dispatch me, have 
prevented me the satis&ction of this expedient. The sword 
therefore being in the hands of people of such rage and rui- 
cour, I have hitherto declined waiting upon your majesty. 
Neither is it pride or disobedience which keeps me at this dis- 
tance ; but such reasonable caution as a man of prudence and 
resolution may be allowed to use ; being always ready to obey 
your majesty in every thing in which the honour of G}od, and 
his Church, and the distinction of my owu character will give 
me leave : however, in the mean time, till the throne is more 
happily attended and disengaged from some unfortunate minis- 
ters, some ^ng ot^^t to be done : uid therefore, to make 
proof of my innocence, and check the progress of the late mis- 
representation, I shall give a clear answer to the articles ob- 
jected, without anything of disguise or evasion. 
I*! ore*- " First, as to my leading your highness into the French 
^^^to ^'^'^^ charged upon me in your letter, I beg only the liberty of 
^^fij^ ^pealing to matter of fact. And here, sir, it is very well 
known who were ministers of State, and directed the govern- 
ment in the beginning of your majesty's reign, when I was Ushop 
of Winchester. At that time when news was brought of the 
death of king Charles, brother to the queen your mother, the 
parliament t^en held at Northwnpton, debated the question of 
the succes^on to the kingdom of France, and came to the reso- 
lution of your majesty's being the rightful heur to that crown. 
Upon which, an order was made to send the bishop of Wor- 
cester, and the bishops of Coventry and Lichfield, ambassadors 
into France to assert your highnese's clium, and prevent the 
coronation of Philip of Valois. This public resolution being 
executed accordingly, was the principal occasion of the present 
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nar. When th«ee measuree were taken I had no manner of edwasd 

htterest or employment in your majesty's court, but lay under . ^ J . 

the discountenance of the gov^TimeDt. AfWwards by your 
hifi;hnee8'B &Tour I was taken into a share of the adminietratiou; 
and DOW foreseeing the calamities of the war, and being desir- 
ous to prevent the efiusion of Christian blood, I did my utmost 
to procure a peace : and to this purpose had a part in several 
embassies to France : but Philip of Valois was averse to all 
the proposals within our instructions, and ordered the French 
to attack your highness both by sea and land ; and thus the 540, 
war broke out from that quarter. That prince being thus the 
aggressor, your parliament convened upon that occasion at 
Westminster, advised the entering into an alliance with the 
princes of Glermany. 

" As for the funds for carrying on the war, I crave leave to ff« defina 
observe to your highness, that there was a great council of the article. 
peers summoned to Stamford : and here there was an agree- 
ment made with several English merchants to advance such 
sums of money as were thought neceesary, upon cert^n condi- 
tions of security ; and for this I appeal to the articles now 
lodged in theChancery. These articles, had they been performed, 
would, together with the subadies granted by the dergy and 
laity, have been a sufficient provision for the occasions of the 
war, which was not only my single sentiment, but the general 
opinion of all your highness's council. This would, I crave 
leave to say, have been a sufficient provision, had it been under 
a serviceable miuiagement. And here your highness can witness 
for me, that no part of the i^reement above mentioned was 
broken by me ; neither did any branch of the public revenues 
pass through my hands : and therefore if any misfortune has 
happened by the exchequer's being out of cash, the blame ou^t 
to lie upon those that have either misemployed or squand^ed 
away your highne^'s treasure, and not upon me, ' who have 
bmne the burthen and heat of the day.' Neither indeed was 
I in the kingdom at that time, but joined with the two car^ 
dinals and the bishop of Durham in an embassy in France ; 
and when, after several applications and journeys between that 
court and your highness, we despaired of an accommodation, I 
wuted upon your highness in Brabant, where, against my incli- 
nation, I was obliged to continue for some time. And here, your 
highness mentioning yoor necesnties at the council-board. 
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8TKAT- several prelates, barons and myselE, entered into securities, 
Ab|.. CbdV and engaged ourselves for your highnesa's service : and there- 
' ' fore, sir, with submission, it cannot be said, you leaned upon a 

reed, as your letter suggests, but rather upon the support of 
' Jacob's staff with which he passed over Jordan, and cfune 
back with the wealth and figure of two bands.' For, to make 
use of this similitude, your highness''a second embarking for 
England was a glorious return, I pray God bless your majesty's 
undertakiDgs with the same success for the future. 

" And whereas your highness takes notice that the course 
of your victories was stopped for want of money to pay your 
troops ; that you were forced to come over into En^and, and 
call a parliament for a supply : and that when sid)sidies were 
granted I undertook for the rusing the money, and to furnish 
what was fwther necessary. 
He Ttpiiet « To tliis, sir, I answer, with all imaginable regard, that your 
oriide. higlmess cannot forget how the subsidy of the whole ninth was 
anticipated for the first year before your second voyage into 
Flanders : and by your majesty's consent, and the advice of 
your parliament, assignments were made to your creditors upon 
this branch, as appears by the instruments in form. And ^tor 
your second going into Flanders, you sent several orders that 
those asfflgnments should be punctually paid. 

From whence it is evident, that neither the deficiency of the 
funds, nor any misfortunes of the campaign, can reasonably be 
charged upon me, nnce part of tlie subsidies were disposed of 
for the payment of debts, by order of parliament. 

" Your hi^mess complains further, that through my mis- 
mui^;ement, amongst other ministers of state, you were 
checked in your motions, and after a great loss of opportunity, 
forced to tfdie up money at excessive interest ; and that yon 
sent two persons of quality to command me to attend your 
highness, and explain myself upon these matters ; and that I 
returned a haughty answer to this condescensive message, and 
reiiised to make my appearance, or discourse with your highness 
in these af^rs, excepting in a full parliament. 

" With submission to your majesty, my innocence will make 
my answer very easy upon this head. In the first place your 
marching back from France into Flanders was no miscarriage 
of mine. I never engaged to furnish the expedition, and there- 
fore, your confederates and barons have no reason to chai^ 
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me either with insincerity or ne^ect. For, God is my witness, edwabd 

all the time I was in the admmistrstion, I puisued yom- instruo- • ^ — ' 

tiooe, and exerted myself to the utmost in your service. 

*' And aa to what passed between myself and the persons Tu OefMrtk 
salt by your majesty, it is easily known, there being public 
notari^ broi^ht to witness the dWiurse. To be^ with sir 
Nicholas Cantelupe, who came first : this gentleman, producing 
his credentials under the privy seal, summooed me to appear 
in Brabant witbin e^ht days, and to continue Uiere tJU your 
h^hness's debts, for which I had engaged myself, were dis- 
chained. Not long after my lord Stafford delivered me a mes- 
sage ; by which, I was commanded to wut upon your majesty 
forthwith ; telling me by word of mouth only, that I had no 
reason to fear any danger from those who threatened me. I 
crave leave therefore ta observe the inconostency of these two 
orders : by the first of which I was to embark immediately for 541 . 
Flanders ; and by the other, commanded to set forward for 
London, and wait upon your majesty. And though afterwards 
I had a safe-conduct under your majesty's hand, yet the same 
day I received this security, there was a writ directed to the 
high sheriff of Kent to bring me up to London, to answer the 
contempt before your council for disobeying your hi^mess's 
summons. And notwithstanding your highnees's safe-conduct 
seemed to promise me the liberty of a return, yet this security 
was disabled by the sheriff's writ which came afterwards : by 
virtue of which, I should have been under a necessity of remain- 
ing in tiie hands of my enemies. I confess I cannot conceive 
it any service to your majesty's honour to bring me under these 
difiSculties. However, as I have already declared, I am, and 
shaU always be ready, to answer any impeachment before your 
majesty, and the house of peers. And as for those, who en- 
: deavour to hinder the meeting of a parliament, and pretend 
tiie nnseasonableness of the juncture ; it is pretty plain they 
are willing to stifle truth, and keep your majesty in the dark : 
for, as our Saviour speaks, ' every one that doth evil, hates the 
light.' 

" And though I have always been solicitous for yonr inte- 
rest and honour, your highness is pleased to call me a step- 
father, I confess I am afraid my being so much taken up with 
the business of the state has made the disadvant^e of that 
relati<m applicable to me in some measure, with respect to my 
g2 
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OTiulT- province. And as for the serpents and fire to which I am 
Ab|>. Cut. compaied, I humbly conceive the ill properties of these things 
-~— ' will not affect me : if I have discovered any part of the ser- 
poit, it'has not been in shedding venom, but in aiming at the 
caution and good qualities of that animal : and as for the fire 
to which I am further resembled, it was as inofiensive as a 
lambent flame, and kindled only by zeal and Election for yonr 
ouijesty'e interest, 
^"^"^ I am farther charged vrith blackening the hinges conduct ; 
arraigning the administration, and taxing his council uid 
ministers with negligence and other misbehaviour, making it 
our business to declare, in the most public manner, that pro- 
perty is sw^owed up with prerogative, and the laws borne 
down by arbitrary power. That the clergy are, in a manner, 
ruined, and the Ohurcb overloaded with impositions and taxes. 
Whether this accusation is supported with matter of fact, I 
leave God Almighty to judge : and shall only make this pro- 
testation, that it has always been my endeavour to preserve 
your highness in the good opinion of your people, and it has 
been, and is part of my daily devotions, that Ood would bless 
you in your counsels and protect you in your station ; and I 
have given orders, as far as my authority reaches, that tlie 
clergy and others mi^t join with me in this petition. 

" But some ministers of state or justice have strained the 
constitution, and oppressed the people vnthout any counte- 
nance from your highness, n^cb is certainly true in some 
particulars : for instance, there is money levied upon the 
Thote oftht clergy, which was never granted by their representatives. In 
di^Lt hold short, your subjects seem to lie under such new and unprece- 
*^ *""T| dented rules of government, and are so drained and exluuisted, 
oii^ to that they are scarcely in a condition to subsist, and must be 
^^^" ' reduced to extreme necessity m a little time, unless Ood shall 

and mnii " Now, things standino; in this unhappy posture, I humblv 
uprm titen. nope it may tw allowed to remonstrate i^inst the oppression, 
especially considering it was not done to fix an aspersion upon 
any minister. For that the manner might be as inoffensive as 
possible, I have taken care not to name any person ; neither 
had I made a complaint of any kind, had it not been to suggest 
a remedy to your majesty ; for fear you should lose the affec- 
tion of your subjects if the grievances above-mentioned wa« 
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not redressed. It is likewise sugj^ested against me, tiiat I bdwabd 

have published an excommunication ag^nat those that make ' ^ — ' 

any infraction upoD Magna Gharta and the liberties of the 
Church : that this censure was made use of on purpose to 
attack the king's honour, asperse the justice of the govern- 
ment, and provoke the people to sedition and revolt. Now 
nnce this article aeems to impeach me of high treason, in 
which case, as I have observed already, I am not to be tried 
in the courts of any king or temporal lord, 1 therefore make 
my public protestation that I have no intention to waive the 
privilege of my character by anything which shall be odered 
in this defence, but do wholly decline the jurisa^ction of any 
secular judge whatsoever. However, to clear my innocence, 
and make it more public and inteUigible, I own the fact, and 
that I did publish a general excommunication, pursuant to the 
canons of the Church : but then I took care that the king, the 
queen, and the royal issue should be excepted from the cen- 
sure, by name : neither have I defdbied any person, since 
nobody is particularly mentioned. Neither, with submission, 
was this done to inflame the people, or blow them up to rebel- 
lion ; nor is any such effect at all discoverable in the behaviour 
of your subjects. And as for myself, it has always been my 
practice, both public and private, to dispose your people of all 
ranks to be steady in their allegiance, and bo assist your affiiirs 542. 
to the utmost of their power, 

" The close of your highneas's letter charges me in general 
terms, and beaiB hard upon my reputation. Here I am taxed 
with misleading you in your minority, and putting your high- 
ness upon undue alienations, improper grants, and profusions 
of bounty ; I am likewise charged with bribery and comip- Tot^ liiA 
tion, with exhausting the pubhc treasure, and filling the posts " 
of government with persons without merit or respectability. 

" To this general charge, with the protestation above-men- 
tioned, I shall give a general answer, that during the time I 
was employed in the stat^ I have always served your majesty 
to the best of my abilities : neither have I misbehaved myself 
in any part of this article: and when any particulars are 
nanoed, I humbly conceive myself well tiu-nished to give a 
aatis&ctory answer. 

" However, to say something in the meantime, I cannot 
recdkct that while I was in your majesty's service, 1 was 
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8TRAT- acquainted with the passing of any considerable grants : I 
Abp. Cnt. crave leave to say, I cannot recollect anything of this kind, 
' ■■ ' excepting the lands conveyed to some new created earls by 
consent of parliament. Now the public service since per- 
formed by these noblemen is a sufficient ^oot your highnesa's 
bounty has not been misplaced. And as for my advising the 
discharging the debts and duties owing to the crown, mthout 
reason or measure, I cannot remember any releases or liberal- 
ities of this kind, excepting the general discharge of debts and 
arrear^es granted to all your subjects in your last parhament. 
In which acquittal your highness had the concurrence of the 
lords and commons ; and, besides, your highness had a ninth 
granted you by way of equivalent and counterbtdance, which 
could never have been effected without this consideration. 

" And whenever this general accusation shall declare in 
particulars, and appear more in form of law, I shall return a 
more expHcit defence : but before this is done, I cannot pass 
over my being surprised to find myself charged with dipping 
too deep in the exchequer, misapplying the public treasure, 
and putting the king''s money into my own pocket. This 
article, with submission, is extremely surprising, considering 
I have crossed the channel two-and-thirty times for the public 
service; not to mention several journeys towards Scotland ; in 
which employments I have lived in a great measure upon my 
own fortune : neither from the begmning of the war to this 
present minute, have I ever received above three hundred 
pounds out of the exchequer. And as for my partiality in 
preferring undeserving persons, and putting them in public 
offices ; if any one ah^ offer to prove I ever received any snms 
of money or gratuities upon this score, I am ready when- 
ever your highness shall please to order a prosecution ; I 
am ready, I say, to defend myself within the reservations of 
eccleuastic privile^ above-mentioned. And were I at liberty 
to discover the secrets of the cabinet, I could make it ^pear, 
as clear as the sim, who they are who have been the occasion 
of all the miscamages which are laid to my charge. And thus 
much may be sufficient at present in answer to the libel, which, 
out of respect to the crown, I heartily wish had never been 
published. For notwithstanding at first sight it may seem to 
stick a blot upon my credit, yet, when it is thoroughly exa- 
mined, it will be found most disserviceable to ihB honour of 
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Uie king and kingdom. God Almighty, by whom kinge reign, edward 
direct and preserve your majesty ■" ~_ J - 

The king, or at least hk favourites, were extremely dis- ^^An|i. 
pleased with the archbishop^B ^ology, and published the fol- ^^ >"" '• 
lowing reply : — dUic'. 

" EdwEurd, by the grace of God, king of England and France, Smg Ed- 
and lord of Ireland, to the English bishops greetmg. Pride, ^^'^ 
where it has the ascendant, commonly grows worse mider disci- ST^J^f^' 
pliae, and turne remedy into disease : of this we have a pregnant 
instance in the arrogant behaviour of John, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, being cluu^d with preaching and publish- 
ing several things to the prejudice of our honour and govem- 
ment, has given us fresh provocations, and made an addition 
to his former misbehaviour. And whereas we published our 
letters-patent to justify our conduct, and wipe off the blemishes 
he had cast upon us, he has been so hardy as to endeavour to 
disappoint UB in this expedient ; to publish a counter- narrative, 
and to manage his defence in such a manner of calumny and 
falsehood, as to bring us, as fa^as in him lies, under a coarser 
and more dimgerous imputation. And notwithstanding it has 
been the custom of popes, cardinals, and other preUteB, to 
interpret the discourse of princes to a fair and respectful 
meaning, the archbishop has taken the liberty to call our 
letter a libel, though at the same time it contains nothing but 
truth, and what we shall make good &om point to point, when 
we see convenient. 

** And whereas his predecessors used to treat their princes 
mth regard, to pray for them, and instruct them in the spirit 
of meekness, this archbishop has behaved himself in a quite 
different manner, remonstrated against us and our court, dis- 
covered his disaffection with a great deal of pride and faction, 
endeavoured by his false reports to draw his sufi&agans, and 
others of our subjects, into the same disrespect towards us, 54<3. 
and to involve them all in his own guilt and punishment. 

" And notwithstanding a man is esteemed by God Almighty, 
not 80 much for the advantage of his character, as the probity 
of his life, yet this prelate, laying a great stress upon the 
he^ht of his station, calls himself our Saviour's ambassador, 
and expects great deference and regard upon that score, though 
at the same time, he makes no scruple to overlook his own 
duty, and fail in his re^>ects to us. And although himself and 
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STEAT- the rest of the prelates of the kingdom told th^ temporalities 
Abp. Cant, of us ; are bound by their oath of alle^ance to ackttowledge 
■' ' our sovereignty, to support our interest, and behave themaelves 
with the submission of subject« : this prelate takes the liberty 
. of a singular conduct, aifects an undutiful management, and io' 
stead of honour and observance, treats us with contempt. And 
therefore, though we are, and have always been dispceed to 
pay a due r^;ard to our spiritual fathers, yet if they hi^pen to 
break out into any disorders to the prejudice of our person 
and government, we ought not to pass over their misbehaviour. 
This archbishop complains that he is impeached of the highest 
crimes, and that judgment is as it were pronounced gainst 
him, without being called to his defence, as if he had been pro- 
secuted in a judicial way ; whereas this is not true, our inten- 
tion beiog only to juatiiy our conduct, and rescue our reputa- 
tion from calumny : but let this man, who is so free and injurious 
in his remonstrance, consider which way he can avoid this 
imputation being turned upon himself; since be has been so 
hardy as to charge us his sovereign, and our council, wi^ 
oppression and arbitrary proceedings, without hearing what 
could be oifered in our justification, or giving us the common 
liberty of making our defence. He therefore, who fiJls into 
the faults he condemns in others, deserves to be exposed to 
the pubhc censure. And though he has made it his business 
to gratify his own inclinations more than to promote our 
service, yet he pretends our aflairs have taken up all his time, 
and been very burthensome to him, for which he fears, he has 
incurred the displeasure both of Glod and man ; and great 
reason he has to fear it, since he seems to be one of them who, 
as the prophet speaks, ' love to talk of Ues more than righ1>- 
eousoeas.' As to the rest of the archbishop''s defence, in which 
he endeavours to disguise the truth, and impose upon the 
world ; we shall pass it over at present, though we could easily 
expose his pretences. And since our honour will not allow us 
to argue the case, or pursue the dispute any longer with a 
contentious and perverse subject, we strictly command yoa 
upon your allegiance to publish our letters-patent above-men^ 
tioned, according to' the tenour of our order, notwithstonding 
any injunction or mandate of the archbishop to the contrary. 

" And in regard we ought to make it part of our care to 
preserve the rights and prerogatives of our crown, so worthily 
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mMntained by the kii^ onr predecessors ; which preavgatives, Edward 
the archbishop, by his late excommuDicatioDs, has endeavoured ' — ^ — ' 
to lessen and wretA bom us, notwithstanding they have been 
formerly yielded and allowed by Uie popes, prelates, and clergy 
of this kingdom ; we strictly command you, not to publish, or 
BoSer the publication of any such eeclesiastical censures de- 
nounced by the said archbishop ; and if you have done any 
thing in this matter, immediatdy to revoke it. Witness our- 
self at t^ tower of London, the Slet day of March, in the 
15th year of our reign of En^and, and the 2nd of France." Birehing- 

Soon after the ^g had thus published his dislike of the Sur. pml. 
archbishop's proceedings, there was an information preferred ^' 
against him, and he was summoned to ^pear, and account for 
his practice. Stratford, not thinking it safe for him to cast ^^^^^ 
the cause upon this issue, refused to plead to a charge of so <? <*< P"'^ 
high a nature, unless before the lords spiritual and temporal in iom, and 
parliament. It was not long before a parliiunent was called, ^J^^. 
and the archbishop had a protection from the king to secure 
him irom danger. Being thus fortified, he came to West- 
mineter with a pompous attendance of clergy and other people 
of fashion. But, upon his going to the Parliament-house, 
the lord-steward of the household, and the lord-chamberUin, 
charged him in the king''s name not to go in till he had made 
his ^pearance in the court of Exchequer, and answered to 
the articles against him. The archbishop, to satisfy the king's 
order, appeared at the Exchequer, received a copy of the 
efaat^, and promised to return his answer after time for con- 
Hdering the articles. Upon this, he had the king's permission 
for coming into the Parliament^house ; where he declared 
before the lords, that the rights and liberties of the Church, 
the interest and honour of the king and kingdom, brought him 
thither : and that likewise since several crimes had been pub- 
licly hud to bis charge, he came to clear himself from those 
imputations in Jiill parliament. That day the house was 
adjourned and nothing done. The next time the archbidiop 
attranpted to go to the house, one William Attewood, a person 
bek>nging to the court, chai^^ him, in the king^s name, not 
to go in ; upon which, the archbishop allied himself to the 
Btanders by : " Oentlemen," says he, " the king has summoned 
me by his writ to parliament : and here, as one of the greatest 544. 
peers of the realm, and having the privilege of the fiist vote, I 
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8TRAT- iDMst upon the rights of my see of CanterbuTy, aDd demand 
Abp. Cmt. *^e liberty of conuDg into the house." And when he found 

' ' the doors secured by the guards, imd that his getting in was 

Utii after- impracticable, he took his cross in hand, and protested he 

mioedta^ would uot retiTO till he had the king's leave to enter the house. 

mme m. ^^j being threatened and maltreated by some of the company, 

he began to grow warm at the affitint, and bestowed some bard 

wishes upon his enemies. " The curse of Almighty God," says 

he, " and of the blessed Virgin %ht upon the heads of those 

who misrepresent me to the king, and procure this usage upon 

me." This noise and disturbiuice made several of the lords 

come out, whom, the archbishop desired to use their interest 

with the king in hia behalf. In the mean time, sevei^ articles 

were drawn up gainst the archbishop and made public, to 

bring him under a general odium. Those who were most 

active against him, were Oriton, bishop of Winchester, the 

^1™^? lord Darcy, and one William Killesby. Of these, the bishop of 






Winchester was the worst, because he diesemUed his aversion, 



and carried it hypocritically. At last, by the lords interceding, 
the king was somewhat mollified, and the archbishop was per- 
mitted to come into the Parliamentr-house, where he submitted 
to a l^al trial, and offered to plead to the impeachment. 
About this time, there happened a great debate in the 
^^^i^a^ house ; at the conclusion of which it was resolved, that the 
pters. peers should be tried only by peers in parliament. And now 

the archbishop prayed he might be arraigned before his peers 
Qa'apaiste m fuIl parliament, which the king granted, whereupon twelve 
m pign par- peers Were appointed to examine the articles against him : 
J^^ ^ four bishops, viz., Loudon, Hereford, Bath, and Exeter ; four 
MM,- gBrf earls, Arundel, Salisbury, Huntingdon, and Suffolk; and four 
oureio, * barons, Percy, Wake, Basset, and Nevil. Now here we may 
vid^Bn^j. ohserve, a bishop tried at the king's suit, and for a capital 



^^^ i^ If it is said, he was tried by the lords as judges in parliament, 
^^^ and not as peers, it may be answered, first, that then bishops are 
anMi^. ju(^;e8 in parliament, in cases capital ; for this was sueb, and 
to'n^Anli. 'our bishops appointed to examine it. But secondly, the de- 
Swr. pan I. bate in the house was about trial of peers by their peers ; upon 
which it was resolved, that the archbishop should be tried by 
the house. For the king, as has been observed, deigned to 
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liave him tried in the Excheqaer ; for which reason he was edward 

hindered fi?om ccaning into the house till be had put in his , ^^■ 

answer in the Exchequer. Upon which, the great question 
about the trial of peers was debated. 

And here, the learned bishop Stillingfleet takes notice, that T^t°T^. 
" the rolls of parliament of this year seem to represent the twelve the prhUe^ 
peers appointed, not to examine the particular case of Strat- ^'tt^,^ 
ford ; but to draw up the motion of (Jie House of Lords as to ^^^■'^ 
the trial of the members of that house by their peers of par- 
liament ; which form drawn up by them, remains upon the 
record 15 Ed. III. n. 7. However, the argument,'^ as this 
learned author continues, " does not loee its force, as to the 
bishop's peerage, but is rather confirmed by it ; for in this 
record, they pray the king, by the assent of the prelates, earls 
and barons, thai the peers of the realm may not be judged but 
in parliament, ' et per lour piers,' and by their peers : and 
after it follows, ' that they may not lose their temporalities, 
lands, goods, and chattels,' &c. Now, ance none were capable 
of losing their temporalities but the prelates, it follows they 
must be comprehended within the benefit of this law as well as 
otheiB. This, were it necessary, may be still farther proved ; 
for, as has been observed, the record informs us, that at the 
archbishop's petition, the king allowed him to plead to the S^'?^'^ 
impeachment before his peers. So that in short, the rolls of stiiiinV 
parliament put this matter beyond contradiction." ^*of E^- 

From hence it appears how much sir Edward Coke is mis- 1'**™^' 
1 . ^ ■ 1 ■ 1 ,. C»s«»,p.3Sl, 

taken, and upon what unperfect views he sometmies dehvers 3£2. 

his opinion. For this learned lawyer makes no scruple to (^ „'^ 

afiSrm, that " those lords of pariiament, who sit there only ' ra- i^^Jl?" 

tione baroniarum,' by reason of their baronies, which they 'wb o/iiu 

hold in right of their Church, shall not be tried by their peers, ^^ ^ 

but by the country, that is, by freeholders, for that th^ are j^,^^' 

not of the degree of the nobility." pm 3- 

From hence I observe, first, that since sir Edward Coke 
allows the bishops to be peers to the temporal lords, it will 
evidently follow, they have a ri^t of being tried by their 
peers : for Magna Charta declares expressly, that " no man ^^* 
shall be condemned but by lawful judgment of his peers." cnp. 29. 

Secondly ; he seems to have forgotten that for many reigns 
after the Conquest, most of the temporal barons were made 
noble, not by writ of summons, or creation, but by virtue of 
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8TRAT- their tenures, and baronies ; so that whoever was possessed irf 
Ah|i. c»ni. ^^ fisfi ^>^ t*i^ title and nobility conveyed along with it. 

^ "^ ' And of this, we have a present instance in Arundel CasUe. 

Now, since it cannot be proved, there is any disadvantage or 
abatement of privilege in a barony held by a bidiop, compwed 
to that of a temporal lord, the consequence will be, that if the 
laity are made noble by such a tenure, the bishops must be so 
too. 

But, thirdly ; it is somewhat strange sir Edward Colra 
should be so free, as to declare the bishops not to be of the 
545. degree of the nobility ; since several acts of parliament men- 
tion them under this quality : and particulai^ two statutes, in 
plain words, distinguish the upper house into the spiritual and 
^ ^""^ temporal nobility. 

Hen. 8. Farther, sir Edward Coke not only misreports the privilege 

A^ieinporai °^ ^^^ bisbops, but Ukewise mistakes the condition of the tem- 
"'^^'d^- P*"^ barons. For he positively maintains, that a*' nobleauan 
!^ tried cannot wave his trial by his peers, and put himself upon the 
• ^aVe'V^' trial of the country : for the statute of Magna Charts is^ that 
'°"'j he must be tried per pares," From whence by the way I ob- 
foi. sn. serve, that if according to M^^na Charta, noblemen are to be 
tried by none but their peers ; and bishops are peers to tem- 
poral barons, both which are affirmed by sir Edward Coke, then 
it inevitably follows, from what this learned lawyer miiuntaiDS, 
that bishops ought to be tried by their peers. But as to what 
sir Edward affirms, that a nobleman cannot wave his trial by 
i of Edw. 3. his peers, this is plainly contradicted in the case of Thomas 
lord Berkeley : for the parliament record informs us, that this 
fl«t'"^d DoWeman, " ponit se super patriam, put himself upon his 
par. of Ec- couutry," and was tried by a jury of twelve knights. 
CiiuH, If it is objected this Berkeley was no peer because he is 

Eo^B'i called Thomas de Berkeley, chevalier, in the record : 
■*'>"<'?*• To Uiis it may be answered. 

Sir Tboniu' FuTst, that the Berkeleys of Beileley castle, of which this 
in viu ™" Thomas was chief, were made barons by king Henry II. 
^"^ \- Secondly, The addition of chevalier is no abatement to the 

Abridg. quality of a peer, as is evident by the common use of it before 
n^Lite™, this reign and afterwards, nay, so far is this distinction from 
^s'duii^ *°y disadvant^e ; that a baron in his patent or writ, is styled 
dale's chevalier, and not baron ; the addition of chevalier or kni^t 

^wsiuge, j^jj^ reckoned a name of greater dignity. 
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Thirdly, In the first year of tMs reign this Thomas lord EDWARD 

Berkeley is summoned by writ with the rest of the peers, to v ^ ' 

attend the king in hia expedition into Scotland. And, which 
is more remarkable, he stands veiy high upon the list ; which, 
besides the ^ence of records, is a good argument he was not 
lately raised to this dignity. Conyntio- 

Aod to this case of the lord Berkeley, we may add, that the ^. l "^ 
duke of Suffolk declined the trial of his peers, and submitted to ^' 
the king's mercy. as h™. 6. 

To return to the archbishop : the king's complaint of this Theda-^ 
prelate in his letters, the articles drawn up against him, and areMnAni 
the other preparations for his trial, seem only to be done " ad ^^^'t^om 
satisfaciendum populum." in short, it looks highly probable ^^''^■ 
the young king had either been misled, or over liberal to his 
&vonrite8. Great taxes had been granted to prosecnte and 
nu^e way for the title to France, and yet the people's espec> 
tations were balked, and the expeditions had, by no means, 
answered to the pro^>ect and expense. That the subject 
therefore might not be backward to contribute to the support 
of the war, it was thought advisable to lay the public mis- 
carri^e upon the archbishop : by this expedient, the king 
would be screened, the court lie under shelter, and the people 
better disposed for the payment of another tax. And though 
some enspect the archbishop was g^ned by the pope to clog 
tiie war, by not furnishing the money in due time, and that 
he persuaded the king to drop the enterprise, and make a 
peace ; notwithstanding this conjecture, I say, there are two 
things which go a great way in the proof of the archbishop's Aniiiiuit. 
innocence. Stratford. 

First ; it is highly probable the king was satisfied of Strat- HamtegrOy 
ford's integrity, because when upon the breaking up of this 
parliament, he made another expedition into Fnuice, he took ton. AngL 
tJie archbishop into favour, and made him one of the chiet p. /i.'*" ' 
ministers of state. S™'n.''Li''' 

Secondly; because in the nextiparliament, held two -^aai^ CommtetOa 
after, the king commanded, that the articles of impeachment pm maona- 
drawn up against the archbishop of Canterbury, should be^^^"' 
tnougbt into the house to be annulled and declared insignificant. JJ w "I' 
The motive assigned for this order is, because the matter con- Bndv. Hiti. 
tained in the said articles ".was neither reasonable nor true." p, i\4. 
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STRAT- These things put together amount, in my opinion, to a full 
Abp. Cue evidence for the archbUhop''s justification '. 
' ^ ' The archbishop being thus disentangled, apphed himself to 
Speira Con- the government of his province ; and made a body of constitu- 
P.S5U.' tiona at Lambetli for tihe regulating of the court of Arches. 
Aprrn^al ^^^ '^ October the same year, he held a provincial synod at 
*3™^ "^ London. 

Most of the canons are little more than a confirmation of 
what bad been decreed in former synods, and therefore need 
not be repeated ; however, there being something new, I shall 
lay it before the reader. 

The fourth canon complains, that several monasteries which 
had parishes ^propriated to them, did not answer the ends of 
the benelactions, in being ch&ritable to the poor of such appro- 
priated livings : they are therefore enjoined by the canon to 
reform this neglect, and relieve the poor of such parishes in 
proportion to the value of the benefice : and in case of ffulure, 
the bishops are to seqaester the profits, and compel them to 
their duty. 

The sixth canon takes notice, that offerings made in churches 
and chapeb were frequently seized by the laity, and converted 
to then- own use. And here it ia observed that under the old 
law it was lawful for none but the priests to eat the ehew-bread : 
and that the distinctions of holy things, and the privilege of 
the priesthood is greater under the Gospel. And therefore, 

■ Hume's remark an this pawage of our hisloij ia ao juat and diaciiminalive, that it 
dnerres qaotation. " There mre atrong roaaone (aajg h«) which might diaconiage the 
kinga of EnffUnd, in thoBe agu, from beatowiog the oliief oScet of the crown on prelatea 
and other eccletiattical peisoai. These men had so iatienchod themaelTes in privilegea 
and immunidea, and ao openly chaJlenged an exemption from &1J eecular jiuisdiction, 
that no civil penalty could be inflicted on them for any malTersatiou in office — and aa 
sTen tnaaon itself wu doclued to be no canonical oSence, nor waa allowed to be a 
auflScient naion for deprivation, or other spiritual ceniurea, that order of men had 
iniured to themtelveB an tlmoit total iqipunity, and was not bound by any political law 
or itatutc. But on the other baud there wore many peculiar cautea which fitTouied 
their promotion. Besides that they poteeued almoit all the learning of the age, uid 
wore beat qualified for civil omploymenla, the prelatea enjoyed equal dignity with the 
gnateet hanin>, and gave w^ght by tbeir persoiul authority to the powers eDtmaCed 
with tiiem — while at the aame time they did not endanger the crown by accnmuLating 
wealth and iofluence in their families, and were restrnined by the decency of their ihl- 
tacte rfrom that open rapine and violence, eo often pisctiiod among the noUes. Those 
motivoa had induced Edward, as well aa many of his. pnideeeesors, to entrust the chief 
departments of government in the bauds of eccledulics, at the baiird of seeing them 
disown bis authority, as soon aa it waa turned agonal them. This waa the case with 
archbishop Stratford," &c. 
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the synod decrees, that those of the laity, who seize such Edward 
offerings, or pretend to dispose of them without the consent of > 

the clargy, or a license &om the bishop, shall lie under the 546. 
censure of the greater excommunication. 

The ninth canon seems levelled agwnst the preaching triars, 
and some others, who mismanaged themselves in the visitation 
of the eick ; persuading people near the point of death, either 
not to make their wills, or else to dispose of their estates to the 
great prejudice of their wives, their children, and the Churches 
where they dwell. To discounige this ill practice, those who 
were prev^led on to dispose of their efFects in such an unreason - 
able manner, are barred the benefit of Christian burial. 

The tenth canon endeavours to prevent the disorders com- 
mitted at people's watehmg a corpse before burial. Here, the 
»^od takes notice, that the design of people's meeting toge- 
ther upon such occaaoDS, was to join their prayers for the 
benefit of the dead person. That this ancient and serviceable 
usage was overgrown with superstition, and turned into a 
convenience for theft and debauchery ; therefore, for a remedy 
against this disorder, it is decreed, that upon the death of any 
person, none should be allowed to watch before the corpse in a 
private bouse, excepting near relations and friends of the 
deceased, and such as o^ to repeat a set number of pealms 
icir the benefit of his soul. The penalty of those, who either 
meet or ent^iain others, in contradiction to the canon, ia 
excommunication. 

These canons am made and published under the name of 
the archbishop of Canterbury, with the advice and consent of 
the bishops of the province ; and all without the least mention 
of the concurrence of the inferior dergy. SDelm.Con- 

The next year, pope Clement VI., who succeeded Benedict ". 574 '531 
XII^ contracted the interval of the jubUee from a hundred to "' ^"'Ti^ 
fifty years. This was done in consideration of the shortness tu jubilee 
of human life, imd that few people reached the length of ^jif^yean" 
hundred years. The pope therefoee (as Spondanus reports), 
being willing the benefit of the festival should be more univeraal, 
brought it to the mosucal period. Sfwndan. 

But notwithstanding his holiness's endeavour to oUige the Ecciael 
western Church this way, the English were by no means pleased " jj,' ■ 
with his management. For he made no scruple to bring them 
under the old grievance : and had declared a provision for two 
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STRAT- cardinals, upon the next vacant benefices, to the value of two 
Abp. Cint. thousand marks per annnm. It is true, bishoprics and abbeys 

' — ■■ ' were excepted out of this reservation : but notwithstanding this 

method, the encroachment would not pass : for the cardinal's 
agents who came to collect the money, were ordered to depart 
the kingdom under the penalty of being imprisoned, and soon 
after their going off, the king wrote an expostnlatory letter to 
the pope in defence of the liberties of the Church of England. 
The remoDstraUng part of this remarkable letter haa been 
touched already in the reigns of king Henry III. and king 
Edward I. However, there being something new, both in the 
air and the matter, I shall translate it for the reader, 
TSc Ko^'t " Edward, by the grace of God, king of France, Ekigland, 
^"J*!^ and lord of Ireland, to our most holy father in Christ our Lord, 
to lit pop*, the pope, by Divine Providence, chief bishop of the holy Itoman 
and universal Church, with idl imaginable respect greeting. 
When we consider the clemency of the apostoUc see, and how 
solicitous your predecessors used to be for the spiritual interest 
of Christendom, ' not seekii^; their own, but rather the things 
of Jesus Christ:' this consideration gives us a strong especta- 
tion that your holuiess, who made your way by merit and 
learning to that station of apostolic eminence, will have tiie 
goodness to consult the honour of the Church, and reform those 
practices which check the devotion of the people, disserve religion 
to a great degree, and make a very dangerous impresedoD. 

" I make no doubt of your holiness's being informed, that 
firom the beginning of Christianity in our dominions, our prede- 
cessors the kings of England, and the nobility, have, out of a 
pious disposition to promote the service of God, built and en- 
dowed churches, settling large revenues and privileges upon 
them, and fumiBhing them with able pastors, who propagated 
the catholic faith, and proved very serviceable to the happi- 
ness of their chatge. And thus by care, and cultivating, the 
Lord's vineyard fiourished to a glorious improvement. But 
now to our great grief, the plants are strangely altered, and the 
fruit degenerated into ' wild grapes ; the wild boar out of the 
Pwi. 80. wood doth root it up, and the wild beasts of the field devour it.' 
For, to apeak clearly, this is the condition of our Church under 
the present grievance of provisions, which burden has new 
weight added to it by the apostolic see. Thus the enconrage- 
' ments of religion are misspent upon unworthy persmis ; men 
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ihat neither underatand the l&ngusge of the country, nor reside edward 
upon their benefices, and want both disposition and ability to _" , 
discbarge their office : these foreignera being thus mercenary 
and unqualified, the end of the priesthood is lost, and the 
benefit of religion grows almost insignificant. By this conduct 
the clergy, our native subjects, persons of great learning and 
probity, well qualified for the pastoral function, and who might 
be serviceable to us in our public aflaiis, &re di8coun^;ed in ^^f_ 
their studies, by despairing <^ a reasonable promotion. These 
tJiings, we are well assured, are by no means pleasing to the 
Divine Majesty. 

" We are farther to acquwit yoor holiness, that unless new 
measures are speedily taken, the mischief of the present ma- 
nagement will make both oureelves and our subjects extremely 
uneasy : for by these provisions the rights of patronage are 
maimed, and the jurisdiction of our courts, where titles to 
advowsons ought to be tried, is baffled by appeals to a foreign 
anthority : and thus we sufier both in our honour and prero- 
gative ; the treasure of the country is carried off by strangers, 
and the kingdom is weakened and impoverished. The mis- 
chief growing thus intolerable, our subjects in pariiament 
earnestly desired us to stop the course of the encroachment, 
and apply a speedy and effectual remedy. 

" We, therefore, being sensible of the hard usage put upon 
the English Ghnrch, and the damage we sustain in our royal 
authority, can no longer be silent and acquiesce, but think it 
our duty to address your holiness for a better regulation of 
these matters ; your holiness, I say, who may please to con- 
sider you are St. Peter's successor, who had his commission 
from our Saviour, not so much to shear the sheep as to feed 
t^em : who was commanded to strengthen his brethren, not to 
sink and depress them. We desire your holiness would give a 
lair consideration to the premises, and remember that people 
are best governed by their own countrymen ; and that m^;is- 
trates should be chosen out of the society they belong to. l^us 
we read, the apostles took care not to ordain any to the holy 
function who were strangers to the language of those they 
were to instruct. We likewise desire your holiness to recol- 
lect how obedient our royal family, the clergy, and laity of our 
kingdom have bitberto continued to your see ; for which beha- 
viour we may reasonaUy expect a return of paternal aSection : 
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STBAT- and that, instead of loading us with new grievances, you would 
Abp. CmDi. >*™o^fi the old ones, revoke these burtlieiisoine provisions, 
' — ^ — ' permit patrons to enjoy the privil^e of their advoweons, and 
cathedrals and other places to be undisturbed in the freedom 
of their elections : which preferments used formerly to be dis- 
posed of by onr predecessors upon a vacancy ; but afterwards, 
at the instance ^id request of the apostolic see, they granted 
the chapters and convents of cathedrals and abbeys l^e liberty 
of choosing their respective governors under cert^n limitations 
and conditions, which grant was likewise confirmed by the 
popes themselves. But now, by the provisions and reserva- 
tions of the apostolic see, these grants and confirmations are 
perfectly defeated and set aside ; the chapters thrown out of 
the freedom of their elections, and the conditions upon which 
the charters were granted, broken, in which case the grant 
becomes void, and our prerogative returns upon the Church 
Wttisinp in its former extent and latitude.'* 

Angi. " ' And thus the letter, after pressing for speedy redress, con- 
p. 161. eludes with the usual ceremony. 

obmrmiumi Now though there was just occasion for complaint, and the 
lanff's letter. enCToachments of the court of Rome were intolerable, yet there 
are two mistakes in the letter, which I conceive necessary to 
state to the reader. Neither is such a freedom to be inter- 
preted a disregard to the memory of this great prince, since 
kings are not to be supposed thoroughly acquainted with all 
pass£^s in history, or controversies about religion; neither, 
upon such occasions, do they commonly speak so much their 
own sense, as that of their secretaries and minist^s. Having 
premised this, I proceed to observe, that the letter infers the 
right of filling vacant sees and disposing of bishoprics to be in 
the crown, because the cathedrals were originally endowed by 
. the kings of England. Secondly. That from the first planting 
7^ Chunk ^^ Christianity among the Saxons in this island, the kings 
d«» Bo( of England have actually provided for the vacant sees, as part 
pIrafejK 0/ of their prerogative. Now, with all due respect to the letter, 
'^^^^^^ the first of these assertions is a mistake in reasoning, and the 

*"3 second in matter of fact. 
the Stale. " FoT, first, from the foundation of bishoprics, that is, 
»ndnthe' building Cathedrals, and settling revenues upon them by the 
KIs?."' crown, we cannot infer, that the bishoprics ought to come 
Cniii)ucror. under terms of disadvuitage, and be disposed of by the State. 
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For if, aa has been proved, the Church is constituted inde- Edward 

pendent of the tuvil government, she must then have a right - • 

of appointing her own officers : it being the privil^e of all 
independent societiea to have their governors set over them 
by their own constitution, without lying under the control of 
any foreign authority. Thus, for instance, the crown of 
Sweden has no right to appoint officers, either miUtary or civil, 
for the kingdom of Denmark, nor the crown of Denmark for 
the kingdom of Sweden. For to give one society an authority 
of making governors for another, destroys the nation of inde- 
pendency. For on the admitting such a liberty, it mil follow, 
that this society, which lies under the disadvantage of a foreign 
appointment, is altogether precarious in her constituUon. 
Because it will be in the power of such a foreign and superior 
government eithM" to allow the depending society no governors, 
or else to appoint such as shall be altogether unqualitied and 
unserviceable. And the next consequence is, that the depend- 
ing society may be swallowed up by the other, and dissolved at 548. 
pleasing. And thus, to apply this reasoning, if the appointing 
bishops and ecclesiastical officers lies at the dispose of the 
State, the government of the Church must do so too ; and then 
it will foe in the power of a human authority to supersede a 
divine eonunission ; then the civil magistrate may cancel our 
Saviour's charter to the Apostles and their successors, and 
extinguish the profession of the Christian religion. But, 
secondly, since the Church is independent, and the spiritual 
power of the bishops not derived from the crown, I desire to 
know which way an endowment can make the ecclesiastical 
society forfeit her original privilege of choosing her own go- 
vernors i Does the settling an estate upon the Church make 
her lose the fundamentals of her constitution I To illustrate 
this point by another instance. If the state of Venice should 
make a present of one of their towns to the duke of Florence, 
nobody wonld conclude this favour gave the Venetians a juris- 
diction over Tuscany ; or that the ministers and magistracy of 
that duchy ought to be ^pointed by the senate of Venice. A 
grant, in the notion of it, supposes a translation of right only 
on the mde of the granter. Where rij^t is mutually trans- 
ferred, it is a bargain, not a gift. Is there, then, any original 
contract to prove the Church resigned up her constitution to 
the State in consideration of an endowment ! Nobody can 
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STRAT- affirm this. Besides, if the bishops should have so far failed 
Abp, Ci^t in their trust (which they have not) as to have agreed to snch 
' ■■ ' a compact, it would have been of no force. For since our 
Saviour has constituted the Chnrch upon a footing of inde- 
peodency, it is not in the power of her governors to overthrow 
the divine settlement : a settlement without which the perpetuity 
of the Christian religion cannot be secured. As for the Church's 
sometimes acquiescing in the nominations of the State, that n 
done upon the score of convenience, neither does it suppose faer 
barred from acting otherwise when occasion shall require. 
Tn"^^ Secondly, The letter sets forth that, from the first planting 

i^imder of Christianity tUi afber the Conquest, the kings of England 
did^i^ have filled vacant bishoprics by virtue of their prerogative. 
fe jiora^ "Biai, with submission, this representation is altogether wide of 
hiihipria matter of fact : for from the coming of Augustine the monk, 
^^^_ through several reigns of the heptarchy, the Sason princes, as 
we have seen already, did not pretend to fill the vacant sees ; 
but the bishops were either nominated by the pope, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or chosen by the chapter : and of this 
we have already mentioned several instances in the course of 
Miimeih.ae this hbtory, 

1.3. fii. \bi. The next year them was a parliament held at Westminster, 

■*■"■ upon the quindenes of the holy Trinity. And here, as we are 

informed by the preamble of the statute, the clergy granted the 

king a triennial disme, or tenth, for supporting him in his war 

i^ainst France : we may likewise observe something of the 

distinct powers of the two provinces of Canterbury and York : 

for the province of Canterbury agreed to pay their subsidy at the 

feasts of the purification of our lady, and of St. Barnabas the 

Apostle : but the days of payment for the province of York were, 

the feasts of St. Luke, and the nativity of St. John the Baptist. 

A itaMe To proceed ; in consideration of this wd, the liberties of the 

^^^ej'Oe Olinroh were farther expluned and confirmed by act of pu-lia- 

f^*^- ment. I shall mention some part of the statute, which runs 

thus: — 
^7^ ri,A " ■^"'^ "^' **"^ ^^ cause, in maintenance of the estate of 
bf Oa ordir holy Church, and in ease of the said prelates, and all the clei^ 
"^Cu^ of England, by the assent of the great men, and of the com- 
3»>'Ji- mons, do grant of our good grace, lie things under written : 

that is to say : if any clerk be arr^gned before our justices at 
our suit, or at the suit of the party, and the clerk holdeth him 
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to his clergy, aJIe^pug that he ought not before them thereupon edwabd 

to answer ; and if any man for us, or for the same party, nuJtee , ^^^ . 

a suggestion that he hath married two wives, or one widow, 

that upon the same, the justices shall not have the cognizance 

nor power to try the bigamy by inquest, or in other manner : 

but it shall be sent to the spiritual court, as hath been done in 

times past in case of bastardy,' and till the certificate be made 

by the ordinary, the party in whom the bigamy is alleged by 

the words aforesaid, or in other manner, shall abide in prison, 

if be be not mainpernable.^ 

CHAPTER III. 

" Item. If prelates, clerks beneficed, or religious people, Prdata 
which have purchased lands, and the same have put to mort-^^^ 
m^n, be impeached upon the same before our justices, and ^"^ 
they shew our charter of Ucense and process thereupon made Tnorimam 
by an inquest of ' ad quod damnum,' or of our grace, or by dZiAityed 
fine, they shall be freely let in peace, without being iurther ^'""Jj^^J^- 
impeached for the same purchase." Unaue. 

CHAPTKE V. 

" Item. That no prohibitions shall be awarded out of the ProUUiiM. 
Chancery but in case where we have the cognizance, and of right 
ought to have." 

CHAPTER VI. 

" Item. Whereas commissions be newly made to divers Tmparal 
justices, that they shall make inquiries upon judges of holy-{|^^^^^sin 
Church, whether they have made just process, or excessive, in "^''^^^ 
causes testamentary and other, which notoriously pertaineth ^ariiaat 
to the cognizance of holy Church, and the said justices ^y^"^"^'' ^^g 
inquired and caused to be indicted judges of holy Church, in 
blemishii^ of the franchise of holy Church ; that such com- 
missions be repealed, and from henceforth defended. Saving 
the article in Eyre, such as ought to be." 

The seveuth and last chapter enacts, that no " scire facias" 
shall be awarded to warn a clerk to answer for bis tithes, which 
I shall not repeat at large, st»nit« u 

This statute, we see, is plainly made in favour of the clergy : nrinted a. o. 
it is a provision to secure the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and puUon-,' * 
prevent the encroachment of the secular courts. Now, sup- > ^^V^' 
poedng there happens a dispute about the meaning of this 
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BTRAT- statute; who is to' expound the law, and settle the sense for 
Abp. Cant, pi^actice in this case I Sir Edward Coke informs us, the clergy 
' ^ ' cldmed the privilege of interpreting all statute laws concerning 
i^uieXmi the clergy : but that it was resolved by all the judges of 
^bSi^^ England, that the interpretation of all statutes concerning the 
ipintiiai clei^, being parcel of the laws of the realm, do belong to the 
porai coutu, judges of thc commou law. Thus far sir Edward Coke. 
a^^T^ ■^"*' 'f ^® examine the reason upon which the resolution of 
'i^j*. the judges is grounded, we shall find that disputes of this kind 
Coke's' are not to be determined by either party: for, as sir Edward 
»n 3. Coke reports from the justices and barons of the Exchequer ; 
foi. 6ie, « if the ecclesiastical jut^es shall have the determination of 
what things they shall have cognizance, and all that apper- 
tains to their jurisdiction which they shall allow to themselves, 
they will make no difficulty ' ampliarc jurisdictioncm suam ;' that 
Coke'« IB, they will make no difficulty to enlarge their jurisdiction." 
p>rt 12. ' Now are the ecclesiastical judges more liable than the tem- 

fIiUw'i poral to exceed their limits, and extend their jurisdiction! 
c"- Are they subject to a greater bias in their conduct than other 

ma^strates ! Nobody can fairly say that. On the contrary, 
St. Germain, a great lawyer, ^ves tiiem a comparative advan- 
t^;e. He tells us the administratimi of the goods of the 
intestate was committed to the bishops, and npt to the secular 
courts, because the law supposed the clei^ better fenced 
Dovtoi uid against temptation than the laity. 

iiudeni. However, to set both sides upon a level as to this matt«r : 

we will suppose both the ecclesiastical and temporal courts 
liable to the same degrees of self-love and ambition : and 
both of them in some measure subject to the impressions of 
interest. Now the case standing thus, they are neither of 
them, by the resolution of the judges, fit to be trusted with 
the deciding a question, in which themselves are so neariy 
concerned. For the regards of profit or power may sometimes 
surprise their understandings, and mislead them to declare in 
lavour of then- own advantage : or, as the judges express it, 
they may be tempt«d " ampliare jurisdictionem suam.^ And 
therefore, when a dispute arises between the two courts, eccle- 
siastical and civil, about jurisdiction, and extent of privilege ; 
when this happens, the controversy ought to be carried to a 
third seat of justice ; and be referred to indifferent persons, 
who may be reasonably supposed more free from any bias of 
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partiality and interest : and for this equitable expedient, the Edward 
clergy moved ia the reign of king Henry VI. But of this no ^ ' ■ 
more at present. 

Farther, since this act before us, that of " circumspecte 
agatis,''^ and others, were made on purpose to secure the fran- 
chises of the Church, and fix a barrier between the courts 
temporal and Christian, since thia is the case, I desire to know 
whether the legifJature ever intended to make the temporal 
courts the sovereign judges of a controversy of this nature ? 
Are not the acts before us, I say, made on purpose to restrain 
the excesses of the temporal courts i How then can we sup- 
pose the law designed to give them the unusual privilege of 
juicing in their own canse, and determining the extent of 
their jurisdiction J Does not this supposition put it into the 
power of the temporal judges to expound away the meaning, 
and defeat the aim and intent of these statutes ? In short, if 
the temporal courts are to over-rule all controversies, though 
in their own cause, does not this privilege put it in their power 
to dis^point the provisions of parliament ? To extinguish 
the jurisdiction of the Church, and make part of the constitu- 
tion insignificant ? But I put these things by way of question, 
and determine nothing. 

I shall now proceed, and ^ve a brief recital of some remark- 
able occurrences in the State. In the beginning of this reign, 
Edward, son of John Baliol, late king of Scotland, put up his 
claim to that crown, ag^nst David, son of Bobert Bruce. In 
this dispute, Bahol, by the assistance of the English, succeeded 
^unst the Brucean party, and was crowned king at Scone, on 
the twenty-fifth of August, 1332. And in the second year of 
his reign, he swore fealty and did homage to king Edward, for 
the realm of Scothmd. ^^p.^3l. 

Not loi^ after, king David's interest revived, and overtopped Buchmin. 
his competitor. And now the troops, in the service of this Hiit. Ub. 9. 
prince, held out Berwick agunat the English. This town king c^fnuat 
Edward demanded upon a double title, by a grant of Edward "[ the cum- 
Baliol, as well as by a prior right of his own. The king there- IaIs. 
fore being refused in his demands, marched against the Scots, ne "lH™, 
charged tiliem at Huntingmoor, near Berwick, where they were '"'^■ 
routed,a8Some say, with the lossof forty thousand men. After 550. 
Uiis defeat the town and castle surrendered to the Ensrlish. ^- ^^ A""- 
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8TRAT- country in a terrible manner, and met with no remistance. At 
Ab^ Cmt. '^*'' ^^ Scots were forced to submit to a treaty, which was, 

' >^ ' concluded at St. Johnstons, or the eighteenth of August, in 

the year of our Lord 1336. 
KiagDanid Oq the first of November following, king David, with the 
koiai^ to advice and consent of the three estates in a parliament at 
^^^ Edinburgh, owned the sovereignty of the crown of England over 
^^Seoi- the kingdom of ScotUnd, and by a pubhc instrument declared 
Bndy'B himself and his heirs and successors, feudatories of Edward III. 
of'th^Oi'i^ king of England, for the kingdom of Scotland ; notwithstfuiding 
\1'a ^'"' "^ manner of releases, remisstonB, discharges or acquittals whafr- 
nuiuras^ soever, made by any king or kings of England to the contrary. 
I'rom a box Notwithstanding all this homage and acknowledgment, the 
"8i»tli!''' ^'^'^'^i taking advant^e of king Edward's absence, entered 
within ft England in a hostile manner, and burnt Carlisle and several 
oahe^si^e other towns. The Scottish army was commanded by William 
old chspt'eV I^'^'^g'^ '^^ ^ ^d to have been thirty thousand strong, 
houM in the HowevcT, this formidable enemy did not discourage John, 
Weatmin- bishop of Carlisle, sir Thomas Lucy, and sir Robert Of^e, frc»n 
't^' Scott venturing a battle at great disadvantage of numbers. In short, 
"^""^ the English str^tening the Scots in their qutaters, and distnrb- 
Esatand, ing their forage, obliged them to fight ; and after awarm dispute, 
fiatSly Aa S^^^ them a total defeat, and took a great many prisoners. 
^*^/ The truce between England and France being broken by 

A. D. 1345. king Philip''s surprising twelve British lords, and beheading 
ham," H^i, them without trial : the truce being thus broken I say, the war 
^Y^ broke out afresh : for now, Henry, earl of Derby, marclung 
iii«g from Bordeaux, took the field, overran all the upper Gascony, 

aaeaaei u and made himself master of several towns and castles. 
^^'''™' Upon this success, he marched back to Bordeaux ; ani 

soon after, understanding the earl de Lisle vras set down before 
Auberoche, he came to the relief of that place : and here, being 
only a thousand strong, he raised the siege, defeated the French 
army which consisted of ten thousand, took their general, and 
about ten earls and viscounts prisoners. After this victory, he 
besieged de la B«ole, Angoul^me, and several other towns 
Mfuenii without much difficulty. 

Hill, of fjjg aest year, in the beginning of June, king Edward, and 

A. D, 1316. the Black Prince, his eldest son, embarked for France : the 

fleet consisted of two hundred sail, and the forces on board 

were four thousand men at arms, and about twenty thousand 
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foot. The king is eaid to have held an inteliigence with several edward 
of the great men of France. Greoffry, hrother of the earl of }' . 
Hbxcout, a nobleman of considerable interest in Normandy, 
having lost the favour of kin^ Philip, retired into England, 
and went in the expedition. 

And now the winds proving cross for Gtuienne, where the 
king intended to land, Oeot!iy persuaded him to drop bis first 
scheme, and set sail for Normandy. This advice being ap- 
proved, the forces debarked at la Hogue, the king designing to 
march through Normandy and Picardy, and join the Flemings. 
At his first setting forward, he took Gaientan, St. Lo, Valongnes, 
and Harfieur, and soon after defeated twenty thousand men, com- 
manded by the count de Tankerville, and took Caen by storm, p^^ 

From hence, the king marching by the bishoprics of Lisieux ^ 
and Evreux, overran and ravaged the country aU along the 
Seine, up to Paris, encamped at Poissy, and from thence sent 
Philip a challenge to fight him under the walls of the Louvre : 
and being apprehensive be might be inclosed between the 
rivers Seine and Oyse, he decamped, and passed into Beauvaisis 
with a design to retire into the county of Ponthieu. 

Phihp being enraged to see the enemy in the heart of 
France, and the country thus miserably harassed, followed the 
English with great eagerness to fight them before they could 
pass the Somme. Kii^ Edward havii^ passed this river at 
the ford of Blanque Taque, encamped at Cressy, and the next 
day Philip came up to Abbeville, within three leagues of the 
enemy. The French were not less than a hundred thousand 
men eficctive, and therefore, had king Philip mantled the advan- 
tage with prudence, he might easily have enclosed the English, 
and cut off their provisions in a few days. But being impatient 
of delay, and depending upon the superiority of his numbers, he 
came up to Cressy the next day and attacked the enemy. 

These hasty motions, and especially the three leagues' march 
on the day of battle, &t^ed the French troops, and made 
them charge with disadvantage. On the other side, Uie 
Enghsh were iresh, and being safe in nothing but a victory, Aapitt S6. 
despair made them fi^t with greater resolution. The king's aga^a* 
forces were about thirty thousand. The vanguard was com- ^^'^ 
manded by the prince ; the second divimon by the earls of 
Arundel «id Northampton ; and the rear by the king. At 
the beginning of the fight, the Genoese, the best part of 
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STRAT- Philip'a infantry, did no execution, their croeB-boW'Strings being 

Abp. Csnt. oisAe unserviceable by a shower. This misfortune made them 

'^ '^ ' give grouiid, and retire : upon which, count de AIen90D buh- 

pecting treachery, rode over them with his cavalry, and by 

thus disordering the troops, and giving them a distrust of each 

other, occasioned the loss of the battle. Besides, the English 

having four or five pieces of cannon, surprised the French, and 

struck a terror into them ; for it seems this was the first time 

5.51. this thundering invention had been used in France. 

The French lost thirty thousand foot upon the spot ; twelve 
hundred gentlemen, and fourscore standards and colours 
were taken ; John, king of Bohemia ; Charles, earl of Alen9on, 
brother to king Philip ; Lewis, earl of Flanders, and atfout 
Waium;- fifteen other counts of the best quality were likewise shun. 
a'^! p. 'i66. King Edward, as he began the fight with a solemn address 
to God Almighty, continued the same reHgious disposition after 
the success, and ordered a thanksgiving in the army. And the 
nest day sending out a body to discover the condition of the 
enemy, they met great reinforcements, who knowing nothing 
of the battle, were coming up to the French camp : these were 
defeated by the English : and some say the French lost more 
men thus surprised in parties, than in the field of battle. 

This great victory was quickly followed by another no less 

considerable gainst the Scots. The king imd the flower of 

the English being in France, king David Bruce made use of 

the opportunity, and entered England with an army of about 

Daniol,HiBt. threescore thousand men. And here, the Scots, who expected 

S'A* ibob ^ mareh without resistance and harass the country at their 

^^^^ pleasure, were much dkappointed ; for William, archbishop of 

^m,aad York, ThoHUis, bishop of Durham, the lords Peroy, Nevill, 

latex pri- Dayncourt, &c. levied a body of troops, and being encouraged 

«>"«■- by the queen who was there in person, charged the Scotfi near 

Durham, killed fifteen thousand, and gave them a total defeat. 

In this battle, king David, the archbishop of St. Andrews, the 

earb of Fife, Menteith, Murray, Sutherland, lord Douglas, and 

Wiiaing- others of quality were taken prisoners. This victory vras 

™J "*" gained on St. Luke''s eve, about six weeks after that of Oressy. 

i^wfYo" ^"'S Edward's forces were likewise prosperous this year in 

Sorioior. the neighbourhood of Guienne under the earl of Derby, and in 

hun, ibid. Bret^ne under the command of sir Thomas Di^worth, 

After the battle of Creasy, king Edward, passing by Amiens 
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and Abbeville, sat doim before Galus, and taking it after edward 

almost a year's siege, turned out the French burj^iers, &od ■ ^J. — < 

planted it with a colony of English. ?TT347 

To return to the Ohurch : this year, William Occam, the da&attaim. 
fiunous schoohnan, died at Cologne : he was an Englishman, of 
the order of St. Francis. He was bred under John Duns 
Scotus, though aft^wards he struck out into opposite notions, 
and proved a great antagonbt to his master : for Occam set up 
the distinction of the Nominaliste agtunst the Be^ists, of which 
Dons Scotus was the head. Occam was a person both of angu- 
larity and spirit, and is stud to have been so hardy as to appear 
agunst the censure upon the Fratri-eelli pronounced by pope 
John XXII.; and when several English divines travelled to 
Avignon upon this occasion, and challenged Occam to a dispute, 
he declined the hazu^l of the contest ; he afterwards deserted 
to Peter Gorbario the antipope, whom the emperor Lewis of 
Bavaria endeavoured to set up. This siding with a competitor 
for the papal chair drew an excommunication upon him : hut 
this censure made Uttle impresuon : for afterwards he wrote a j^^\ 
hook in defence of Lewis of Bavaria, and asserted the emperor's charader. 
authority superior to the pope's. He used frequently to tell 
the emperor, that " if he would protect him with his sword, he 
would make him a return with his pen, and justiiy his majesty 
in the controversy.'' By this pride and stifihess, he con- 
tinued escommimicated. He wrote several tracts mentioned 
by Pita, who gives him the character of a very learned pliiloso- f^" ^* ci- 
pher and divine. Scripwr. 

The nest year, Stratford, archbishop of Canterbury, departed The deatk •/ 
this life at Magfeld, upon the eve of St. Bartholomew. This '^^^ 
prehkte, in the general defection against Edward II., held firm CaaiaiuTg. 
to the crown. And therefore, the story of his drawing the Amiqult. 
deposing articles was, without doubt, no better than a calumny, "^ 
r^sed by Orlton, bishop of Hereford, to give a colour to his *- o. IMS. 
own treason : indeed this Orlton was so notorious a rebel, that 
there is little credit to be given to his testimony : especially 
since we find him convicted of falsehood in the House of Lords 
in another case : he charged archbishop Stratford with advising 
the king to do homage to Philip of France ; and that Strat- 
ford suggested these measures without consulting the privy dk^e^' 
council. But these depositions were fully disproved, and evi- ^gi- S«r. 
dence produced that the archbishop knew nothing of the matter, p. 40. 
8 
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UPFORD, To conclude this archbishop's life, he was remarkably charitaUe, 
«- , '" - and used to give every day money and provisions to about 
forty people with his own hand ; besides the other charities from 
the remains of his table ; to which we may add lai^ dtBtnbu- 
tioDS of money sent to poor women lying in, and other indigent 
persons. He was likewise a very gentle good-natured governor, 
and chose rather to rehix a little in the canon, than come to 
the extremities of discipline. He was bom at Stratford in 
Warwickshire, where he built a stately colle^te church. He 
was a prelate of learning, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
cuion and civil law. He sat thirteen years, six months, and 
Angl. Stcr. some odd weeks ; and was buried in Christ's Church, Canter- 
p?40, 41. bury. The kin^ was in I'Vance when Stratford died ; but this 
PUi'Sb ?"' archbishop had put the administration into so good a method, 
luit. Angl. that the state su^red nothing by the king's ^)sence. 
Aniiq. Brit. Upon the death of Stratford, the prior aai convent of Can- 
terbury elected Thomas Sradwardin, doctor in divinity and 
552. confessor to the king ; but the king being mwe inclined to 
prefer John Uffbrd, wrote to the pope to take no notice of the 
monks' election, and bestow the archbishopric upon UfTord 
by way of provision. The pope, pleased with this application, 
gratified the king immediately, declared UfTord archbishop of 
Canterbury, and made him an unusual grant of favour aad 
privilege in his jurisdiction. This UfTord was son to the eari 
of Suffolk, commenced doctor of civil and canon law at Oant- 
- bridge, and was afterwards preferred to the deviery of Lincoln. 
And being thus nobly extracted, and a person of elocution and 
learning in the law, the king brought him to the cooncil-board, 
and made him lord chancellor. But he ei^oyed these honour- ' 
able stations but a short time. And here, Birchinton relates 
that a plague broke out just after Christmas in the year 134^ 
Ti» ampu- and continued till the end of May, 1349. Now this mortality 
b^mg (^ happening between the time of UfTord's being declared arcb- 
i^f™- bi^op, and his death, which was not full seven months, it seems 
alitnd. to follow, that the computation of the year was altered from 
Angl. Smt, Christmas to our Lady-day. As to the pli^e, it was very terri- 
p. 42. ble, and swept away almost half the people, insomuch that the 

■'"''■ living could scarce bury the dead. Walsingham makes a very 

tragical relation of this calamity, reports that populous towns 
were in a manner uninhabited ; and that, in some monasteries, 
not above two of twenty monks escaped. This mortality 
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reduced the priests to a. snudl number, and made those unseized edward 

by the infection retire from their cures, insomuch, that a great ■ .^ 

many parishes had nobody to officiate. h'^^^^vT 

Uffbrd, who was elect of Canterbury during this visitation, Angt. p.iea. 
died upon the seventh of June before consecration, or recsiving J^X ' 
the pall: the sickness, in all likelihood, hindering the eoro-f5?'^**" 

1 i,- I,- Li ' tt h^am. 

pletmg his character. leraiion. 

This mortality gave occasion to the foundation of the Charter- 
house. The fijunder of this monastery was sir Walter de 
Manny, a military gentleman of great reputation, bom in the 
diocese of Gambray, He was first banneret, and afterwards 
made knight of the garter. This year, sir Walter purchased 
a piece of ground near St. John'a-street, called Spittle-croft, 
without the bars of West Smithfield. This ground contuning 
about thirteen -acres, was enclosed by this gentleman, and 
consecrated by Ralph Stratford, bishop of London. The design 
of it was to serve for a burying-place : and accordingly in the 
year following, as appears from an old inscription, there were 
more than 50,000 persons buried there. In this place not 
long after, sir Walter built a chapel, where offerings were 
made, and masses said for the deceased. And in the year 
1371, he founded a house of Carthusian monks, in which year 
he died, and was buried in this monastery. sww's 

Upon the death of Uflford, the monks of Canterbury con- ul^dtn" 
tinned their regards for Bradwardin, and elected him for their {Jon^tlriin 
archbishop a second time. The pope knowing nothing of these ^' "■ I**^- 
proceedings, pitched upon the same person, so that now Brad- 
wardin had a double title for his promotion. He travelled soon 
after his election to Avignon, where he was confirmed and 
consecrated by pope Clement VI. Bradwardin being a person Bradwardin 
of great humihty, and not affecting an i^)pearance, one cardinal arMuAopr^ 
Hugo, a kinsman of the pope's, endeavoured to make him a ^*»*"'y. 
jest. To this purpose, he had a peasant brought into tiieterattd. 
public room upon an ass to beg the archbishopric of Canter- 
bury : but instead of doing Bradwardin any disservice, was weD 
rebuked for his vanity and folly. The archbishop, upon his 
return into England, had the temporalities restored, and died 



soon after upon the 26th of August. Wkiiii^r. 

This prelate was bom at Hartfieid in Sussex, and bred at a*^]. Sut. 
~Ie was an ^^/g 
learned a 
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BRAD- divine, that he was comiDonly c^led "doctor proftiadua." He 
Alf . Cint.' w^s no less rem&rkable for probity and etrictDese of life ; fw 
' " ' for which reaaoD archbishop Stratford recommended him for 
/a Uarmg the direction of the kill's conscience. This office he managed 
■mmdiAif With gre&t integrity and com^e, solicited for no preferment 
^1*°^^*™- either in Ohm^h or State, and was cc«stantly with the king in 
the camptugn. And whan he perceived the king's management 
indefensible, and that the measures of conscience were not well 
pursned, he used to put him in mind of his duty with great 
freedom : but then the manner was ordered with sach iaofifen- 
siveness and discretion, that the remonstrance was never iU 
taken. Besides these private admonitions, he used to preach 
frequently before the army, persuading them to make a good- 
natured use of their victories, not to be elated upon their ex- 
ploits against the enemy, hut attribute their success to the 
blessingofGodAlmighty; and by these discourses, he restrained 
the soldiers from those excesses, which are commonly the con- 
sequence of conquest: insomuch, that many people were of 
opinion, the progress of the king's arms was in a great measure 
owing to the conduct and piety of Bradwardin. He was so 
remote from any inclination to preferment, that when he heard 
the pope had set aside his first election, he was not in the least 
disconcerted at it. And when the king was blamed for recom- 
mending Ufibrd, and preventing Bradwardin's promotion, he 
excused himself, and replied, that he could by no means part 
with so worthy a confessor, and that he was sensible the 
missing the archbishofoic would be no disappointment to Brad- 
wardin. 

This archbishop, besides several performances in geometiy 
g5g and divinity, wrote a famous tiact against the Pelagians, 

Antinuii. entituled, " De Causa Dei, vel de Virtute Dei Causa Cmi- 

Pita de Upon the vacancy of the see, Simon Islip was elected by the 

Hiat. p. 470! monks of Canterbury, who were well assured their choice would 
not be disliked at court. But the pope, who loved to be ex- 
ercismg his pretended plenitude of power, overlooked the 
monks' election, and sent a bull to declare Idip archbishop of 
Canterbury : by virtue of which papal provision, he was con- 
secrated at St. Paul's, London, in December following. This 
Islip, before his coming to the see of Canterbury, had gone 
through several promotions in Church mid State. For after 
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hia quitting Merton College, in Oxford, he was first made pre- Edward 

bendaiy of St. Paul's ; then dean of the Arches to archbishop ^ ■ 

Stratford. Afterwards he was made privy couneellor, secre- 
tary of state, and keeper of the privy s^ to king Edward III. 
Upon this advantage of ground he stood when he was preferred 
to the archbLshopric. Antiquii. 

Upon his receiving the pall, he went privately to Canterbury, iiiip. 
to prevent the expense of a public instalment. For he was a ^j?**"*^ 
prdate of great frugality, and fcir from affecting the figure of what rigid 
a splendid table. He is somewhat bhuned for the severity of'^^^^^^ 
his temper, and for carrying the exercise of discipline to the 
stretch of the canons. The turning a great many clerks out 
of their livings at his first visitation, made bim somewhat un 
popular. These instances of rigour alarmed John Symnwell, 
bishop of Lincoln, to that degree, that he was glad to pur- 
chase an esemption of the pope from lalip's jurisdiction. But 
this expedient signified little, the privilege being afterwards 
revoked at the archbishop's application. ibid. 

The next year the archbishop and his suflr^ans petitioned a. d. 1350. 
for a redress of grievances, at a parliament held at Westminster, 
and procured a statute ia their favour. 

By this act, all the privileges and franchises granted formerly 
to the clergy, are confirmed in all points. And to mention 
some particulars : " It is provided, that when the king prtt- ■* ttatuum 
sents to a benefice in another's right, his title shall be ex-'oe eiei^. 
amined. All clerks convicted of any treasons or felonies, not 
touching the king, were to be delivered to their ordinaries. 
A clerk was to be arnugned before secular judges of all his 
offences at once, or otherwise delivered to the ordinary. The 
temporalities of bishops were not to be seized into the king's 
huids for a contempt upon writs of ' quare non admisit,' and 
other pretences. But in such cases, the courts are to be satis- 
fied with a reasonable fine. Farther, by this act, the ordinary 
is allowed to counter-fJead the king's title for a benefice fallen 
to him by lapse. And whereas it was comphuoed, that the 
secular justices do accroach to them cognizance of voiduice of 
benefices, which cognizance, and the discussing thereof, per- 
taineth to the judges of holy Chureh, and not the lay judge : 
it is enacted, that the said justices shall from henceforth re- 
ceive such challenges made by any pr^te of holy Church in 
this behalf, and moreover thereof sh&Q do right and reason. 
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ISLIP, And, liistl]', it is provided, that iDdictmeuts of ordinarieB, or 

V ^_ " ■ their miDisters, for extortion must be put in cert^nty ;" that 

is, the circumstances of the ofience must be declared, and the 
2fi EAw. 3. matter ani manner particularly apeciAed. 

After the passing of this act, the archbishop, with the con- 
Bent of his Bufii-agans, published a constitution to punish those 
clerks severely who had been delivered over to the ordinary for 
crimes t^unst the state. It seems the bidiops had compUined 
that the secular judges had exceeded their commission, vio- 
lated the privileges of the Church, and made no scruple to 
condemn and execute priesta, who were exempt from their 
jurisdiction : to this remonstrance it was replied, that the 
clergy were encouraged to commit disorders upon the strength 
of their privilege : that when" they were convicted of any great 
crimes by due process of law, and delivered to their ordinaries 
upon demand, they were treated so favourably under the ens- 
tody of the prelates, ate and drank so well, that the gaol was 
A promdai rather a place of entertainment than discipline. Thus, by ease 
jbr perpetual and plenty, the malefactors grew more hardy and hcentious ; 
^^J^^ and by being negligently guarded, sometimes made their 
oi^pe- escape. It was farther objected, that very scandalous clerks, 
dtHagmUs whose crimes were notonously evident, were too gently used 
^C^^iOt ''^ their puigations, and discharged sometimes upon a slender 
''^-.t/.. Bnd insufficient defence: and that by these methods of par- 
tiality and connivance, the criminals grew worse under the 
correction of the Church, and others of that order were encou- 
n^ed to misbehave themselves to the great disturbance of the 
kingdom. The archbishop and his suffi^aguis, therefore, to 
silence this complaint, and prevent such disorders for the 
future, published a constitution that those clerks who had been 
convicted of any capital offence should suffer perpetual impri- 
sonment in the bishop's gaol, and never be restored to their 
former station and employment ; that they should be kept 
under a constant and rigorous penance. That upon every 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday, they should be fed with 
nothing but coarse bread and water ; and upon other days, 
Uieir diet was to be only bread and the smallest be^r, excepting 
some little indulgence for Sundays, when they were allowed to 
d?*'"i *2™ ®** pnls« ; neither were they to receive any charities from their 
p. 597. friends to amend their commons, nor were they ever to be per- 
in"ii'ijp. mitted to mt^e their purgation. Something of this kind had 
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fbrm^y been settled by archbishop Boniface, by whose cod- Edward 

stitutions those clerks, who relapsed after discipline, proved > ^ • 

incomgibie, and had been guilty of felony, were confined during ^54. 
life in the biahop^s prison. i'''°''ut^6 

The remonstrances against the encroachments of the court ie faaa, 
of Rome proving ineffectual, the English thought it necessary lr^ ^tut» 
to do themselves justice. And thus, at the instance of the °fp™»*^- 
lords and conmions, the king was prevailed with to pass the 
statute of proviaors. By this act, " In case the pope collated 
to any archbishopric, bishopric, dignity, or other benefice in 
disturbance of free elections, collations, or presentations : the 
collation to such dignity or benefices, was to escheat to the 
crown, and the king and his heirs were to dispose of such pre- 
ferments for one turn. And if any person should procure 
reservations and provisions from the pope in disturbance of 
free elections, or of the presentees of the king, or other patrons, 
that then the said provisors, their procurators, and notaries 
shall be attached by their body, and brought in to answer. 
And in case they were convicted, they were to abide in prison 
till they had made fiae and ransom to the king at bis will, and 
satisfaction to the party that shall feel himself grieved. They 
were likewise to make full renimdatidn, and find sufficient surety 
not to attempt such things in time to come, nor sue any pro- 
cess against any man in the court of Rome, nor in any part 
elsewhere, for any such imprisonments or renunciations." 25 Edw. 9. 

This act is assigned by tiie statute-book to the year ISfiO. 

After the recess of this parliament, the old controversy '^''•t**" 
between the archbishops of Canterbury and York, about car- mgtiuLerrm 
rying tiie cross erected, was compromised and referred to the ^^Ot 
Ung. His highness put an end to the dilute upon the terms fJS^^ 
following, viz. : that both the archbishops should cany the York. 
cross in each other's province as they thought fit : but then, to 
secure the primacy and privilege of the see of Canterbury, the 
archbishops of York were obliged, within two months after 
their coming into the province of Canterbury, to send their 
vicar-general, or some other person of condition, to the cathe- 
dral of CantCTbnry with the preeent of a golden figure worth 
forty pounds, or some other jewel of equal value : the figure 
was to represent an archbishop with a cross in his hand. This, 
and some other circumstances of precedence, being decided by 
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J BUCceeded Clement. 

nljSrfn This year William Edendon, bishop of Winchester, and 

i'''P- lord treasurer, endeavoured to relieve the exchequer by sa 

J^^™^ alteration d' the money, and persuaded the king to coin groats 

and twopenees, with an onder proportion of we^ht with respect 

to the shilling. This jwecedent was afterwards followed, and 

the coin diminished by decrees ; insomuch, that our pound ot 

silver is now sunk two thirds of what it weighed ia the be^n- 

Wsiiing- nina; of this prince's reiirn. 

ham. HiBt, ?-, , '^ * ^ , , ■ 

Anei. About t^o yesTs afterwards there hiq»pened a quarrel between 

Sodiri'n in *'^® scholars and townsm«i at Oxford. In this dispute several 

Efisc- were killed on both sides, uid at last the burghers getting the 

A. D. 1553. better, the university men were driven out of the town. Upon 

ieo^ihi ^i^i '^^ bishop of Lincoln, the diocesan of Oxford, put the 

•miveriity (.jty under an interdict : but he thought fit, soon aSter, to relax 

and cituiif •' o ,, ■!■ 

a^mvl. some part of tbis censure, and only command the ponsh [meeta 
to stop divine service, if any of the burghers of Oxford came 
into the church, and not to proceed till they went out. This 
punishment being not thoi^ht sufficient by the archbbhop, he 
put them under an excommunication. 

The king, being informed that the scholars were dispersed, luid 
that education and learning were likely to sufifer, undertook the 
matter himself, and had the cause brought to the council-board* 
Upon the hearing of both sides, the townonen were cast, and 
the scholars pardoned their diare of miabefaaviour, upon condi- 
tion they would return to the univeraity. And to make some 
satisfaction, and prevent such ill-nsf^^ for the future, the 
townsmen were obliged to pay the scholars two hundred and 
fifty pounds ; and bound under a great penalty not to insult 
them for the futm«. And for a farth^ mortification, tbe king 
WKleioi- put tbe government of the town into the hands of the chan- 
^i™' ijjj?' celter of the university. And besides this fine, and check of 
"™' P' *20. jurigdiction, the scholars had the privilege given them of suing 
Brtun. ia the townsmen in the vice-chancellor's court. 
Tlu'tiatiiu liiK year the statute of premunire was made^ at a pariia- 
o/prfmu- ment held at Westminster immediately after the feast of St. 
Matthew. The preamble sets forth, " That grievous and 
clamorous complaints had been made by the gr^t men and 
commons, that divers of tbe people were drawn out of the reahn 
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to answer of things whereof the cognizance pertains to the edward 
king's court ; and also that the judgments given in the same , ^"- 
court, were impeached in another court, in prejudice and dia- 
heriaon of the king, and all the people of his realm, and to the 
undoing and de8tru<!tion of the common law : it is therefore 
enacted that all people of the king's allegiance which shall draw 
any out of the reabn in plea whereof the cognizance pertains to 
the king's court, or of things whereof judgments are pven in 
the king's court, shall have two months' warning given them 
to appear in the king's courts to answer the contempt. And 
provided they do not appear in their proper person to answer 
the law within the time appointed, they, their procurators, their 
attorneys, &c. shall, from that day forth be put out of the 556. 
king's protection, and then- lands, goods and chattels forfeited 
to the king, and their bodies imprisoned and ransomed at the 
king's will." 27 Edw, 3. 

It seems plain, both by the preamble, and enacting part of 
this statute, that the penalty of premunire was intended only 
gainst those who should draw causes of property into foreign 
courts, and apply to the see of Rome for justice. And that 
the law did not design to point the forfeiture upon the eccle- 
siastical courts within the kingdom, may be reasonably inferred, 
first, because they are not mentioned as any part of the griev- 
ance : and secondly, because there was a remedy prior to this 
act, in prohibitions, to prevent their encroachment upon the 
temporal courts. 

The next year, Innocent VI. directed a bull to Islip for the 
more solemn observation of the anniversary of Augustine, the 
first archbirfiop of Canterbury : the pope takes notice that this 
festival was bnt slenderly kept before, and orders divine service 
should be performed " sub duplici officio," and that work and 
business shonid be forborne upon that day. Spclmui. 

Tins year, William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, departed ni%,' 
this life. He was bom at Norwich, and bred at Cambridge, p- ^i^^ 
where he commenced doctor of civil law. He was afterwards 
archdeacon of Norwich, and auditor of the rota. He was BaitmoM, 
unanimously elected by the monks of the cathedral, in the year ^^^^ 
134S. He procured a bull from Clement VI. to annex the 
first fruits of all vacant benefices of his diocese to his see : 
which privilege had been contested with him for some time. 
He founded and endowed Trinity-hall, in Cambridge; and 
I 2 
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ISLIP, Bartholomew Cotton makes him the founder of CkinTil-hall ; 
^-t,^!lli though others will have it that he only persuaded Dr. Gonvil 
to that benefaction. He maintained the rights of his see with 
great v^ur : to give an instance ; when Bobert Morley had 
shot some deer in the bishop's park, and outraged his servants, 
he brought this nobleman to a public satisfaction, and obliged 
him to walk uncovered and barefoot with a taper in his hand, 
through the city of Norwich to the cathedral, and there ask 
the bishop's pardon before a numerous assembly. And all 
this was done, notwithstanding an express order &om the king 
to drop the discipline. The bishop's temporalities were seized 
for disobeying the king's writ. Not long after his highness 
was reconciled to him : and at the instance of the parliament, 
joined him in embassy with Henry, duke of Lancaster, to the 
court of Ilome : their business was to set forth the king's title 
Angi. s«r. to the crown of France. The bishop acquitted himself to 
p. iU. satisfaction, and died in this employment at Avignon. 
Epi,^"" '" About two years afterwards the Black Prince marched from 
Nomceni. Gujenne through Languedoc, and meeting with no resistance, 
overran the country, and returned Uden with plunder to 
BourdeauK. Not long after he took the field agiun, and came 
up to Touraine. John, king of France, to stop this ravage, 
and get a revenge, drew down a great force gainst him. The 
prince, being much inferior in numbers, retreated through 
Poictou in order to recover Bourdeaux ; but the French king 
TUbaiiti! of pursued him close, stopped his march within two leagues of 
fouahi tki< Poictiers, and had him at a great advant^e. To prevent the 
fej^^T^ effusion of blood, two cardinals undertook a mediation, and in- 
terposed their own and the pope's interest to ^pease the 
quarrel. The French king concluding himself sure of victory, 
demanded four host^es of the English, and that tlie prince 
should surrender himself and his troops prisoners of war. 

The prince, though he offered to restore what he had gained 
upon the French, yet chose rather to run the hazard of a 
battle, than comply with the conditions above-mentioned. 
Upon this resolution, he endeavoured to make the most of the 
ground, and drew up his men behind the vines and bushes, to 
break the charge of the French horse. This disposition of his 
troops proved very successful : for the enemy's cavalry were so 
hampered at the first onset with the vines and hedges, and 
the English archers galled them to such a degree, that they 
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retired in great confusion, and occasioned Oie defeat of the Edward 
whole army. - ,J < 

This battle, like that of Cressy, was lost by the impatience 
of the French king : who, had he forborne fighting a few days, 
the prince must have fallen into his hands for want of provi- 
sions. As to the fortune of the day, it was very fatal to the 
French; for king John, his youngest son Philip, James ffSl^ST* 
Bourbon, earl of Ponthieu, the archbishop of Sens, and eight prwHw, 
other earls and lords of the first quality, many other lords oitnio^l^ 
lesser nuik, and about two thousand gentlemen, were taken '"^ 
prisoners. As for the sl^n, Mezerai owns, they lost mx 
thousand, and of that number, eight hundred were of the 
nobles ; the principal of which were Peter, duke of Bourbon, 
the duke of Athens, constable of France, the marshal de 
Nesle, and about fifty others of considerable quality. himKSit. 

After the battle, the prince marched back to Bourdeaux i°«K „■ 
with his prisonere, where he embarked with them for England, p. 207. 
and made a pompous entry into London. The French king p. ^^^' 
was honourably used, and lodged in the Savoy, at Henry duke 
of Lancaster's palace : by the way, this Henry was the first 
subject, since the Conquest, that had the title of duke conferred 
□pon hun. !,,„ gj^ 

About this tune, David, king of Scots, who had been eleven ■*"j^j, ,.„ 
years prisoner in England, was enlai^ed at the instance of his Damd, t^ 
queen, Joan, king Edward's sister. But notwithstanding her ^tpid. ' ™ 
interest, he was obliged to pay a hundred thousand marks 556. 
for his liberty, together with a promise to do his utmost to 
bring the Scot« to a fresh acknowledgment of the sovereignty Wiidng- 
of the crown of England. ' a,!^!. 

The nest year there happened a warm controversy between R^^" 
Richard Fitz-Halph, commonly called Amiachanus, and the Annii. 
Mendicant Friars. This Richard, as Walsingbam reports, ^uiei 
maintained the contest with great vigour and learning ; and f- *'^j«y 
proved these reli^ous had swerved irom their rule in several -^ dUputt 
instances : but at last, Amiachanus being deserted by the aroUukp 
English clergy, the friars, by the strength of their presents, %^a^ 
made an interest at the pope's court, and got their privileges FnanMai- 
continued. WiJiins- 

To say something farther of this famous Fitz-Ralpb : he ^| *■ 
was of English extraction, and born at Dnndalk, in Ireland, p^*- 
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18LIP, His first preferment was the archdeaconry of Litchfield. Ho 
Ahp,^ "'•, was made chancellor of Oxford about the year 1333, and after^ 
wards promoted to the archbishopric of Armagh, in 1347. He 
travelled to Avignon to maintain himself in the controversy 
begunat London against the Friars Mendicant. He complained 
to pope Innocent VI. of the encroachments they had made 
upon the bishops and parochial clergy, and pressed for a revo- 
cation of their privileges. The pope received the complaint, 
and appointed commissioners to hear both parties. This 
prelate is said to have tiaQsIat«d the Bible into Irish. He 
wrote two tracts agvnst the Friars Mendicant ; one of them 
entitled, " A Defence of the Curates against the Mendicants ;'" 
and the other " de Audientia ConfesEdonum.*^ His treatise, 
in Defence of Parish Priests, is nothing but the discourse 
which he made before the pope and cardinals at Avignon. It 
begins with this text, " Judge not according to the appear- 
John vii. ance, but judge righteous judgment.'^ And here, the arch- 
^*- bishop declares, he had no intention to oppose any doctrine of 

the Church. Neither did he desire the dissolution of the friars' 
order, but only to bring up their practice to their institutaon. 
From hence he proceeds ti) relate the subject and occasion of 
the dispute. He reports, that being at London, he met with 
some doctors engaged in a discourse about the poverty of our 
Sariour and his Apostles. That being invited to preach upon 
this subject, he laid down nine conclu^ons in seven or eight 
sermons, at which the Friars Mendicant took ollence, and 
Da Pin, brought a frivolous complaint against him before his holiness. 
cent. xiv. His nine conclusions are these : 

feii mm' First : that if a question be moved about making confession 

omrfMiiBa. vrith respect to place ; in this case, the puish church is to 
he prefeired before that of the friars. 

Secondly : that the parishioners ought rather to ^ply to a 
parson or curate for confession, than to a friar. 

Thirdly : that notwithstanding our Lord Je^u? Christ was 
poor when he conversed upon earth, yet it doeg not a^ipear 
that he affected poverty. 

Fourthly : that our Lord Jesus Christ did n^vex b^, nor 
make profession of voluntary poverty. 

Fifthly : that our Saviour never tao^t peoiJe to make a 
choice and profession of beggary. 
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Sixthly ; that Christ out Lord held the «ODttaiy, that men edwarh 
(H^ht not to beg by inclination, nor without being forced to it **'• 
by necessity. 

SeventUy : tliat there is neither sense nor religion in vowing 
voluntary and perpetual beggary. 

E^thly : that it is not agreeable to the rule of the fiiars 
minorJtes to be onder engagements of voluntary poverty. 

Ninthly : that the bull of Alexander IV., which condemned 
Uie libel of the masters of Paris, censured none of these seven 
last conclusions. 

This discourse is followed by a sort of memorial, which he 
delivered in to the pope's commissioners : the purport of it is 
to reply to the reasons which the priors alleged to justify their 
begging. He likewise laid another p^>er before the cardinal 
ooDunisMooers, containing a recital of the abuses committed by 
the b^ging friars in their preaching, confessions, and devo- 
tions. ^H Pi"' 

Mr. Fos dilates upon the reasons, with which Armachanus Chir&pmir 
supports his conclusion, that oiu- Saviour did not affect poverty. rAo^J" 
1 shall give the reader some of them. But here, we are^^^ 
to observe, that the archbishop did not deny our Saviour's 
choocong of poverty ; but only .that he did not alfect it for 
itself. And this was the point, in' which Armachanus and the 
&iaiiB diSered. He proved his point by the following argu- 
ments. 

First : since to be poor implies uneasiness and misery in 
the notion of it, it is unnatural for any man to desire such a 
oondition for itself: from hence, he concluded, our Saviour did 
not desire poverty for itself. 

Secondly : nothing is to be affected for itself, but that which 
immediately excites desire, abstracting irom all conveniences 
which are consequent from it ; but if the spiritual advantages 
which attend poverty, and >duch occasionally emerge from that 
conditioii ; if tiiese advant^^ were set aside, poverty would 
nffltlier be valued by God nor man : from hence be infers, 
(Sirist did not love poverty for itself. 

Thirdly : nothing which is the etket of sin is to be loved 
upon its own sccnre; but poverty is part of the praialty of 
Adam's disobedience, and the consequent of sin : therefore, 
our Saviour could not love it for itself. 

Fourthly : nothing which imports a privation of that which ^^7. 
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I8LIP, is good is to be loved for its own sake : but poverty is the 

■ °P-^ *"'•, privation of that which is good ; therefore, &c. He proves his 

second proposition by arguing that poverty is a pnvation of 

wealth : and that wealth is a good thing because it implies 

sufficiency and satisfaction, which ia part of the nature of God 

Foi'i Ad« himself. 

■nenti. One Roger Conway, a Grey Friar, wrote an answer to Arma- 

chanus upon this subject ; but, as the learned Du Pin observes, 
his performance does not come up to his adversary in solidity 
or elocution. Armachanus wrote a reply to Conway, and died 
during the controverey at Avignon in November 1360, He was 
a prelate of coun^, learning, and regularity, and underwent a 
long fatigue to put a stop to the singularities and misbehaviour 
Wirede of the Mendicant Friars. 

Hibtm. About this time, there happened a very unfortunate misun- 

ETciM^kisi. derstanding between the lady Blanche Wake, and Lylde, bishop 

cent iiv.« of Ely. This lady, who was of the blood royal, and daughter 

Cive, Hie to Henry, earl of Lancaster, had an estate in Huntingdonshire, 

r«is l.'in confining upon the bi^op's manors. This neighbourhood 

App«"3' occasioned some clashing about bounds and jurisdiction, which 

An vahapps it secms the lady could not well digest. While this contest 

Handing "^^B On foot, the lady happened to have one of her farm-houses 

fcrf^/o'iJas ''"■^^ ™ ^^ night : and those who did the miacbief being 

Wake and taken, pretended themselves encouraged by the bishop and his 

ofBlyT^ servants. Upon this, the bishop was indicted for abetting the 

fact, and the jury, notwithstanding the judges refused their 

verdict at iirst, brought the bishop in guilty for an abettor, 

and gave the lady nine hundred pounds damages ; which was all 

presently paid. 

The bishop, who added course to his innocence, got a writ of 
attaint, and offered to prove a false verdict upon the jury by 
double their number. The king gave a commission of oyer 
and terminer to try the cause at Huntingdon. When the 
judges were set, they called for s copy of the indictment, the 
process of the court, and the names of the jurors against whom 
the attaint was brought. These records, by the procurmnent 
of the lady Wake, as it is sud, were put into the hands of a 
^^ v^ gentleman in the neighbourhood ; who, when the judges seait 
tunf. to demand them, pretended he had delivered tb«n to other 

persons, which persons, upon inquu^, could not be found. And 
thus for want of a view of the process, the court broke up, and 
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could do nothing : the bishop thus disappointed of his remedy, edward 
went immediately to the \ivag, and being overheated with. ill- . '^ . 
usage, fuled a Httle in the ceremony of his address. The king 
perceiving bim somewhat passionate and disturbed, called one 
sir de la Vache for a witness of what passed. And here, the 
bishop was so unwary as to say, he could not have justice done 
him, and dropt a broad innuendo agunst the king. And this 
indiscretion gave great offence ; and thus, the bishop spoiled 
his business, and left the king much displeased with him. 
Soon after a parUament was held at Westminster, during 
which session, the clei^ in convocation, promised to as^st the 
crown to their utmost. And now the king called tbe bishop 
to an account for reproaching him with partiality and arraign- 
ing his justice. The bishop being overset made another feJse 
step, and denied the words, which were proved upon him in 
the parliament-house. The archbishop and the rest of the 
prelates believing tbe bishop of Ely misbehaved himself more 
out of imprudence, than any mutinous temper, fell upon their 
knees to the king, for his pardon : however Lylde, not second- 
ing this submission, but appearing resolute in his posture, and 
standing as it were upon his defence, the king turned away 
from him, and would see bim no more. ^gi- s«r. 

The bishop, after this rebuke, fell into a worse misfortune : pTese. a 
for, one Ralph, a Norman gentleman belonging to him, happen- o„j"''Bri2^ 
ing to quarrel with a servant of the lady Wake's, killed him ™ '•lip- 
in a rencounter, and made his escape into Normandy. The 
bishop was extremely afflicted both for the murder, and for 
the mischief he was likely to suffer. For he knew how ill he 
stood at court, and that the lady Wake was likely to prove a 
very powerful enemy. In short, the murder was prosecuted, 
and the coroner's inquest found the bishop guilty of counte- 
nancing the fact, and entertaming the malefactor, which, as 
the historian reports, was directly false. For the bishop, when Augl. S«r. 
he heard of the murder, ordered search to be made for tbe p^ss. 
malefactor throughout the isle of Ely ; and that when they 
found him, they should put bim in tbe hands of justice. After ffgi,p^ 
this rou^ usage in the country, the bishop was summoned to J^lf™^ 
appear at tbe Eing''s Bench bar : he obeyed the summons, the ok g«aiy if 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of Rochester going ^J^^uf^ 
along with him. When the judges charged bim with *he {^"'^^^Y' 
crimes above-mentioned, he denied the articles, and offered to bfii$pem. 

I ,,,, , , Cookie 
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IBLIP, put himself upoa a trial by IiiB peers. But the pariiament, not 

. ^' °'; sitting at this time, and the bishop being uaAer a didoounte- 

uance at court, the motioD was overruled, and a jury of com- 

monere empanelled to try the matter : these men brought the 

bishop in guilty of receiving and harbouring B^h after the 

murder was committed. The bishop complained both of the 

injustice of the verdict, and of lus beii^ denied the privilege of 

being tried by his peers. And now to restore hia affiiirs, and 

wipe off the blemish of the prosecution, he apphed himself to 

"■ the arcblnshop, and demred to be admitted to hia canonical 

purgation. The archbishop, upon this request, ordered the 

an^deacon of Huntingdon, within whose jurisdiction the murder 

was committed, to make procUunation, that if any person could 

make evidence of the bishop of Ely's being concerned in the 

late murder, or knew any reason why he should not be admitted 

to purge himself, they should come before him, and declare 

their knowledge. This proclamation being repeated according 

to the direction of the law, and no person appearing, the bishop 

of Ely went to the archbiebop to move for his purgation. The 

archbishop, apprehensive this method of justification might be 

interpreted a reflection upon the juBtice of the realm, advised 

the bishop of Ely to make his submiswon to the king, and 

endeavour to recover his favour. That the gaining this point 

would retrieve his a^rs, and put them in the posture he 

desired. But as to the busiuesa of the purgation, be desired to 

be excused at present, and thought it more serviceable for 

Lylde to wave that expedient tiU the king was better 

satisfied. 

/f/iMiw ' ^'^^ bishop of Ely finding the archbishop somewhat timorous, 

u> acape despauing of the king's favour, and being afnud of being impri- 

md^^^iia soned upon an outlawry, got beyond sea, and made his com- 

mtoti^' pl*i°* **' Avignon. The pope, who thought his authority 

'a*«*w might sufifer by connivance, cited Shareshull, Thorp, Oreen, 

*™ Nocton, and Drayton, the king's justices, to appear before him, 

and account for their proceedings. This suimnons was aflixed 

to the church-doors at St. Paul's, London : the judges, not 

thinkii^ themselves obliged to obey the citation, were first 

excommuiucated by his holiness, and afterwards, their estates 

were put under an interdict. 

Upon this extraordinary stretch of supremacy, the kii^ put 

out a pnxJamation, and declared all those, who dtould bring 

8 
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any letters, dtatunis, or oetwure from tbe pope, to be out of hia edward 
protection. And now eevenJ of the biahop'B agents and . "^- . 
chaplains were imprisoned in the Tower and Newgate, and died 
of hard uaage. The pope being infonned <^ theee rigours, 
wrote an expoetulatiDg lett» to the king, and gave liim to 
understand, he should be forced to proceed to &rther eztremi' 
ties, unless the bishop of Ely bad satisfaction for the iojustice 
the judges had done him. The king being eng^Lged in a war Tkekug 
with France, was willing to prevent dissatisfacUons at home : a,,^ i^. 
and therefore sent his agents to the court of Riome to put an '™'^ "" 
end to the diiference. And when things were upon the point <'<x>ii>i. 
of an accommodation, the bishop of Ely, being ovw &tjgued 
with the contest, departed this life, and so the controversy liiebalup 
died with him. His death is aaaigQed to the year 1360. j^™gi_ g,„_ 
Historians give this prelate a fair character for his life, govern- 1^ ^- p-^^ 
ment, and learning. WiUing- 

Before I t^e leave of this bishop, it will not be amiss to Jl"ij&3. 
observe one remarbaUe eiicumstaDce in his misfortune, and B^iX'tQ 
that is, that after the jury had found him guilty of being acces- i^- 
sory to murder, which is felony by law, he was suffered to go Epiic." '" 
at large, and neither imprisoned by the king's justices, nor put riHiw 
ioto the hands of the archbishop : it is true, his temporalities aiiiitris 
were seized, and that is all the penalty we find put upon him. %iai, and 
The reason of this gentle usage seems to be this ; either that "*■>' ' 
the king was satisfied of his innocenee, or else, that his high- 
ness knew the bishop had wrong done him, by being refused a 
trial by his peers, according to the direction of Magna Charta, 
and the precedents of former times. That the bi^op of Ely c«p.'m. 
had bis liberty after the jury had brought him in guilty, is evi- 
dent from OUT best historians, who tdll us, that when he found 
himself so great a sufferer in his fortune and reputation by 
time who were not his judges in law, he apphed to the arch* 
bishop to retrieve his atfiiirs, and ofiered to purge himself : and 
when he perceived the archbishop unwilling to relieve him 
this way, he made his escape beyond sea, for fear of being 

impriSfHied. Aagl. Smr. 

And mnce there has been mention of tiie bishop's putting p. G£9^ e&L 
himself upon a canonical purgation, we are to obsm^e tbst a BriuSillo 
eanonical purgation is wa ^ipeal to a spuitual court, where a ^^J^^^' 
person deeply suspected, or convicted of a trime before tem- 1 
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ISLIP. por^ judges, offers to make proof of his innocence by his own 
«— \ " '■ oath, or, if the case requires it, by the oath of his compuis 
gators. The clergy, upon application, were Bometimes allowed 
this remedy, after convictioD in a secular court, when the eccle- 
siastical judges believed the evidence against them to have been 
defective. As to the number of the compurgators, a man ought 
not to be obliged to produce above twelve. As to their quali- 
fications ; the compurgators ought to be persons of good fame, 
and not to lie under any prosecution for misbehaviour. As for 
relations, they are not barred doing this friendly service. 
When ihe case will allow it, a clei^yman ought to make choice ' 
of compui^tors of his own order and condition : bnt when 
such are either disaffected, or cannot be procured ; the i^ty, 
Undwood either men or women, are allowed to assist him in this 
1.6. tit. 13. office. 

&t. u! ' The kii^ being now ready to embark and prosecute the war 
£onl*i^iut. '" ^r^nce, the archbishop of Canterbury published an order to 
otiion. pray for his majesty, and the success of the expedition. In 
£ft]c. Lin- this order, the archbishop takes notice, that by tJie canons of 
wMd, Edit, ti^g Church, all Sundays ought to be solemnly kept, from the 
^areJ- evening of Saturday to that of Sunday : that upon this day, 
CanteiZiry'i people are obliged to forbear working and secular employments, 
^^gM *" '■^P^'* *° *'^^"' P*"8h church ; to entreat God Almighty s 
Uk Idn^ and pardon for the omissions, and other faults of the week past : to 
diKnottnH learn their duty ftx>m their pastor, and put up their prayers for 
Ig*^""^- the benefit of Church and State. 

A. i).*i3£9. From hence, the archbishop proceeds to complain, that in 
some parts of his province a scandalous and irreli^ous practice 
bad got footing : that the LordVday was abominably pro- 
faned ; that markets were publicly kept upon that day, and 
that people were circumventing one another, when they ought 
to have been at their devotions : that people met in great 
numbers ^jainst religion and law, and gave occasion to routs 
and riots : that Gtod was dishonoured upon thia festival by 
luxury, intemperance, and all kinds of licences. That often- 
times the mob were heated into quarrels, which, be^nning in 
outrage of language, were carried on to blows, and sometimes 
ended in murder : he therefore enjoins the bishop of London 
(for to him the mandate is sent) to communicate this letter to 
the rest of his sufiragans, that effectutd care may be taken to 
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suppress these disorders : that the solemnities of religion may edward 
be duly observed, and the people retrieved to regularity and j 

devotion. Spelmaii, 

The king was now with a formidable army in France, where, vol. 2.' 
being master of the field, he marched without opposition, and tindWood 
put the country under contribution : at last, by the mediation '"£*'''■ 
of the dauphin and the pope's legate, he consented to a treaty. 
The plenipotentiaries met the first of May, at a village called ^*^2S 
Bretigny, within a mile of Ghartres, and concluded a peace in 
eight days. By the articles, the French king yielded the king 
of England, besides what he had already in Cruienne, all Poic- 
tou, Saintonge, Rochelle, and the country of Aulnis, Angou- 
mois, Perigord, Limosin, Quercy, Agenois, and la Bigorre, in 
full sovereignty, besides Calais, the county of Oye, Guisnes, 
and Ponthieu ; and three millions in gold, to be paid at three 
payments, for the ransom of the said king John, who was to 
be brought to Calais, and set at liberty after the restitution of 
the places above-mentioned ; and upon his giving up his three 
youngest sons, hie brother Philip, with some other princes of 
the blood, together with thirty earls and knights of quality, 
and two deputies of each of the nineteen cities expressly 
named, all which princes of the blood, and other persons of 
figure, were to be put into the king of England's hands as 
hosb^es. On the other «de, king Edward renounced the 
title of king of France, with the rest of his preten^ons upon a. d. iseo. 
that country. K^^n^ 

The articles being thus settled, a suspension of arms was i^ ^ij^,^ 
agreed for a year, within which term the two kings were f™ o/tht 
obliged to ratify the treaty. In July following, king John ^/^, 
was brought over to Calais, met by Idng Edward in October, 
and the peace was solemnly sworn by these two princes on the 
twenty-fifth of that month. And now king John was enlat^d, Tht king of 
after having been four years the king of England's prisoner, atiiha^. 
When this treaty was ratified at Calais, the learned Dr. Brady 
observes, there were several alterations made in the articles ; 
and that in the latter instrument or draught, the words " resort" 
or " sovereignty" are always omitted : omitted, I say, in respect 
of the king of England's enjoying them in the places yielded 
to him : whereas, in the copy of the articles signed at Bre- 
tigny, these advantages of conveyance are expressly given him. 
However, in the first article, relating to the territories of 
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I8LIP, Gascoigne and Onienne, in the draught at CalMs, which was 

- — E!l^_!^ ratified by the king of Piwoce, he resigns aJl title and claim to 

these territories to the king of England and his heirs for ever, 

to bold them nndef the same circumstances of jorisdiction and 

advantage by which they have been enjoyed by the king of 

^■j?^^ Fruice, or any of hi« aAceStora. By which words it ia evident 

tiun of the the sover^goty of tiaA duchy passed to the king of Ea^nd, 

H°iwrJ Mid that the French king renounced all expectations of 

The next ye«r, at a pufiament held at Westminster, there' 
was a sumptuary law onde for the better distinction of qnality. 
In this statute it is enacted, " That those cleriLS which are 
dignified in a oKthedrsl or collegiate church, and the king's 
clerks that have such an estate that requires fur, were to -wear 
it : and that all other derks which have above two hundred 
mariis rent per annum use and wear as knights of the same 
rent. And that all those knights and clerks which by tlus 
statute may use fur in winter, were at their liberty to use it 
in, snmmer. 
^ 3- About this time, Ute prince of Wales seized the revennes 

of the bishopric of St. David's, upon the vacancy, which, by 
immemorial custom, belonged to the see of Canterbury. Arch- 
bishop Islip contested this point with Edward the Black Prince, 
Antiquit. gnj g^oed the cause. 

Islip. The next year, the archbishop set forth his mandate t« state 

' the number of the hoUdays ; and ordered his province not to 
forbeu* working apon ^y holidays not mentioned in bis 
order : for which he b blamed by Walsingbam, though, I 
think, without reason. His list of the festivals is much the 
WaUiw;- same witii what has been mentioned already. This year pope 
An?i.p.i78. Innocent VI. died, and was succeeded by Urban V. 
Iflp",-^"'^ In this archbishop's time, Elizabeth, wife of John, earl of 
p. 60!) Kent, retired from the worid, and turned nun upon her hus- 
band's death. After she had lived a religious for some years, 
she happened to tah in love with one Eustace Abricourt, a 
560. gentleman of fashion. Upon this fancy, she quits the monas- 
3^"*- teiy, 1»-eak8 her vow, and marries privately, without pnblica- 
joinpenaw* tion of the banus. When the archbishop heard of it, he put 
^^^ them both under severe penance, obliged them to the discip- 
^ not void line of extraordinary fasting and prayer for a great while, but 
riage. did not proceed to nnll the marriage. This archbishop founded 
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Canterbury collie, in Oxford, which is now swallowed up in edwakd 

Christ'6 Church : aad to coockde with him, he died at Mag- , ^'|; , 

feld, on the twenty-sixth of AiMril, having sat axteen yeani ''^^''^^' 
and four months. Angi. Sacr. 

This year, there was a puliament held at WestminBter, ^iql^t. 
upon the fourth of May. And here, Simon Laogham, hishop ^'*"' '" 
of Ely, lord chancellor, opened the reasons of the session to Gidwin in 
the lords and commons. Amongst other things, he acquunted cant3." 
them that the king was informed that the pope, insisting on 
the homage d<Hie by king John to his see, for the reahna of 
En^and and Ireland, designed to cite the king to Rome to 
answer for his de&ult in not paying the yeariy ackaowledg- 
ment of a thousand marks : for the which payment, king John 
had engird himself, his heirs, and successors. King Edward, 
therefore, required the advice-of his pwliament as to what was 
proper to be done, in case this point should be pressed by his 
holiness. 

This being a debite of great moment, the bii^ops, by them- 
selves, desired the respite of a day to give in their answer, 
which was likewise the request of the temporal lords and 
eommoos. 

The nest day, the three estates met together, and came to Tk* arte 
this unanimous resolution : — «Ssbii™* 

" That neither king John nor wty other king could bring j^T*^ 
his realm and domiDions under such servitude and subjection buuc and 
unless by common consent of parliament, which consent was ledament in 
not obtained : and therefore the acknowledgment and promise ^^^Tl^ 
of tribute to the see of Rome was against his coronation oath, wx ^uig 
not to mention many other disabling reasons. If, therefore, ^m™^ ■ 
the pope ahonld attempt anything t^ainst the king by process, 
that then the king and all his subjects .should, with all their 
force and power, oppose and resist the same." 

It seems the king was so far provoked with this menacing 
and rough usage, that he ordered the Peter-pence should not j (topT"^ 
be paid, as Stow informs ns, who takes notice that thd whole "^^^^ 
daty for En^and amounted to three hundred marks. How- 
ever, this was but a temporary stoppage : for the Peter-pence Tht iaae»r- 
were afl«TFards collected till ihs twenty-fifth of Henry VIII. ^Jand oe 

The same day, the universities of Oxford wid Ctunhridge, ^i^^^ 
anA the friars of the four orders Mendicant, made a long com- p'auKnwuc 
plaint againBt each other to the king in parliament : but at last p, - 
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they sabmitted themselves to the king's appointment. The 
case of the compl^ants being fully examined by the lords, it 
-* was ordered, by assent of parliament, that the chancellor, the 
scholars, and friars of those orders in the said universities, should 
in all graces and other school exercises, treat each other in a 
friendly manner : and that none of those friars should admit any 
scholar under the age of eighteen into their respective orders. 
And that the friars should take no advantage, nor procure any 
bull, or other process fi-om Rome against the said universities, 
or proceed therein. And, lastly, that the crown shall have 
power to decide all controversies between them for the future, 
and that the otfenders shall be punished at the pleasure of the 
king and hb council. 

! Upon the death of lalip, the monks of Canterbury chose 

p. 102, '103! William Edington, bishop of Winchester ; but he refusing the 
i]*' ^6 ftl^ction, pope Urban, at the king's instance, translated Simon 
25 Hen, 8. Langham from Ely to Canterbury, on the four-and-twentieth 
£01^111 of July : and in November following, he received the pall in 
^^^ St. Stephen's, Westminster, and was installed at Canterbury 
to Gaitr- on the festival of our Lady, in 1 367. 

Antiquit. Soon after his translation, he received a strict order from 

A."^'i367. V^P^ Urban V. to inquire into the pluralists of his province : 
K^^ and here, upon examination, it was found that some clerks had 
agaujt flu- no less than twenty benefices and dignities by papal provisions, 
"''**"■ with the privilege, over and above, to increase their number 
as far as their interest would reach. 

King Edward having a great opinion of the conduct of the 
'J^*^ clergy, made his ministers of state mostly of this order : for 
toari motilf instance, Simon Langham, archbishop of Canterbury, was lord 
^^^^. chancellor ; John, bishop of Bath and Wells, was lord trea- 
surer ; William Wickham, archdeacon of Lincoln, keeper of 
the privy seal ; David Weller, parson of Summersham, master 
of the rolls ; ten beneficed priests, civilians, masters of Chan- 
cery; William Mulse, dean of St. Martin Vle-Grand, chief 
chamberlain of the exchequer, privy purse, and master of the 
jewel-house ; William Ashby, archdeacon of Xorthampton, 
chancellor of the exchequer ; William Digton, prebenduy of 
St. Martin's, clei^ of the privy seal ; John de Troy, priest, 
treasurer of Ireland ; Henry Snatch, parson of Oundle, master 
of the wardrobe ; John Newnham, parson of Fennystanton, 
one of the chamberlains of the exchequer; John Bousbic, 
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parson of Harwick, comptroUer, and surveyor of the king's EDWARD 

buildings ; and Thomas BritJngham, parson of Ashby, trea- v .J > 

surer for Guisnes juid the marches of Calus. Antiquit. 

The prince of Wales, haying some time before been created Lan^hiun, 
duke of Aquitune, kept a splendid court in that ducby : and p^s'iV. "^ 
being a prince of great figure for his interest, bravery, and con- p. ^"^ 
duct, he was solicited to undertake the restoration of Peter, "^ P<n*i; 
king of Gafitile. This Peter, by the severily of his temper, and ^X. 
his arbitrary government, lost the affection of his subjects: ^61. 

Henry, his natural brother, taking advantage of this discon- 
tent, r^sed an insurrection, seized the throne, and expelled 
king Peter. To do nght to this injm:ed monarch, the prince 
of Wales opened the campaign with an army of thirty thou- 
sand men, his brother John, duke of Lancaster, and many of 
the English nobility, serving in the expedition: Henry the 
Usurper had an army of almost a hundred thousand effective 
men, consisting of French, Castilians, and Saracens. The battle 
was fought upon the frontiers of Castile, where Henry was 
entirely defeated by the English, the French generals, Gues- 
chn, constable, and Dandreden, martial of France, taken pri- 
soners, and king Peter solemnly restored at Burgos. h''*'''i¥'^t 

Pope Urban, who had lately translated Langham to the see Angi^.iei, 
of Canterbury, gave him a new mark of his est«em, and pre- ' ' 

ferred him to a cardinalate, upon which, the king, not being 
preacquainted with this promotion, seized his temporahties. 
The archbishop acquiesced under this hardship, resigned his a. n. 136B. 
see, and lived privately at Oxford till he had the king's leave naJeoaTdi- 
to go beyond sea. He travelled to Avignon, where he was ^^^" 
honourably entertained at the pope^s court, made bishop of ^i**'9>ru. 
Prseneste, and died not long after at Avignon. This preUte 
was bred a monk in Westminster Abbey, where he was chosen 
abbot. From this station he was preferred to the see of 
London, and from thence translated t« Ely. Jocetin gives 
faim the character of a person of capacity, and conduct ; and 
states that he was very generous and open-handed, and 
managed to commendation in all his preferments. Antiquit. 

Upon Langhsm's death, the pope translated William ij^ghmm. , 
Witlesey, a near relation of archbishop Islip, from London to f]^**" 
the see of Canterbury. 

This year, the lords of Armagnac, d' Albert, Perigord, Comin- 
ges, and many others of the French noblesse, protested against 

VOL. III. K 
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THTLE- the treaty at ObIub, pretendii^ the articles were forced upon 

Abp. Cult, the late king John when under dureee. Upon this declara- 

j^^Tr^^i^ tion, they renounce king Edward, and desert to Charles V. 

?i£^^ By the example of these lords the county of Pontlueu revolta. 

Of Enpiiih and the towns open their gates to the French king. 

i^T^^w. The king of England oompluns of this breach of articles to 

the pope and the emperor. The French king, on the other 

side, alleged that the treaty was hroken by the English, in 

not withdrawing their troops out of France ; and that king 

Edward was bound to renounce his title to the crown of 

France, before the states of both realms, which was not done. 

The peace being thus broken, the king embarks an army 

under the command of John, duke of Lancaster, to invade 

France on the side of Cal^ ; the prince of Wales in the 

mean time endeavouring to recover the revolted towns in the 

duchy of Aquituoe : but both these attempts had little success. 

Upon the duke's return, Thomas Beauehiunp, earl of Warwick, 

was sent upon the same expedition, who dying in his march, 

sir Biobert KnoUes had the command of a great army, and 

Wtiiinff- miscarried in the enterprise. And here we are to observe, 

Angi p.i^. that upon this rupture between the French and English, the 

p.'au, 21'"' '^i'^^ revived his old title, and bud clum to the crown of 

France. 

This year, the king set forth an order for the arming of all 
clergymen ; part of it runs thus. 
ina^ '° " "^^ ^^S commands and requu-es all the prelates assem- 
i^*^. bled in parliament, that in regard of the great danger and 
damage which may happen to the realm and Church of Eng- 
land by reason of this war, in case the enemy should invade 
the kingdom, that they will appear themselves in defence of 
the reahn, and cause then- tenants, dependents, monks, pu- 
sons, vicars, and all other persons of holy church, to be prepared 
for the held in a military manner ; and be ready to encounter 
the force, and disappoint the mahce of his enemies." All which 
the prelates in parliament engaged to perform. 

Thus we see, when necessity requires, and the country is in 

great danger, every man ought to be a soldier : and though 

there are several canons which forbid the clergy engaging in a 

military profession, yet the bishops were of opinion, that pub- 

T^n Lond ^''^ interest and the preservation of the government was a 

in43P.iiw.s. safficient dit{>ensation. 
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After Bome variety of success and dieappointmeDt in the rdward 

FreDch war, the exchequer began to grow low, and the king ■ ,J. , 

summoned a parliament to furnish him with money. At this f^^e^ 

parliament held at Westminster, the temporal lords and com- * 

mons complained " that the government of the kingdom had 

been managed for a long time by men of holy church, whereby 

great mischiefs and damages have happened in times past, and 

more may happen in time to come :" they petition therefore, ^ oomplaiia 

" that a provision may be made in form of law to prevent such ^gy. 

inconvenience for the Aitnre, and that none but laymen may be 

capable of the offices of chancellor, treasurer, clerk of the privy 

seal, buoDs of the Exchequer, uid other great places in the 

civil list." Rot. PkI. 

This representation of the public di&advant^e, consequent London 
on the preferring the clergy to places of power and trust in the *"■ ** 
state, is directly contradicted in the preamble of an act made a. d. 1271. 
in this king's reign ; for in the statute of provisors it is de- 
clared, " that the kit^;8, in time past, were wont to have the 
greatest part of their conacil of prelates and clerks for the 
saf^uard of the realm ;" and that the pope, by preferring 25 Edw. S. 
foreigners to benefices in Eng^d, unfurnished the council 
board, and dist^pointed the government ; and this is urged as 562. 
one reason for passing the act, and preventing papal provi- 
sions. 35 Edv. 3. 

Thus we see, about twenty years before the elei^ were 
counted serviceable to the administration, and that the ministry 
could not well be without them : but now, John, duke of Lan- 
caster, was thehr enemy, and the tide was turned. In short, 
the king seems to have understood this motion as the sugges- 
tion of a party, and therefore refused to go into it : his answer 
was, " that he would ordain upon this point, as it should seem 
best to him by the advice of his good council.^ 

However, he resolved to make some trial of the new expe- 
dient, and satisfied the address so far as to remove the bishops 
from the offic^ of chancellor, treasurer, and privy seal. But, WtiiiDg. 
as it happened, the laymen who came in their places managed wi.TiBs. 
so nntowardly, that the king was forced to remove them, and 
employ the churchmen as formerly. Bri(M.'i"n 

To say something of the afbirs in France. BocheUe, which ^''■««^- 
held out for the Engli^, had bome a long siege, and was hard/otfna b> 
pressed ; and the earl of Pembroke being sent with a fleet to ia ^^^ 
k2 
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wiTLE- relieve the town, was defeated l^ the Spanish amiado, and 
Abp. ciat. taken prisoner. The king, to retrieve this miefortune, and 
^^;^;r"^ preserve Eochelle, embarked with a great force, but was driven 
b«m. ifiit. back by contrary winds. 

A.°D.'3^72. ' In the year 1373, John Thuraby, archbishop of York, 
rt,^*^ departed this life. He was first bishop of St. David's, from 
^?™v whence he was truislated to Worcester, and from Woroeatar 
'^ to York, in 1362, at which time he was lord chancellor. His 
first education was at Oxford, where he had the reputation of 
a great divine, and of a very learned canonist and civilian. He 
was likewise a prelate of great piety, well qualified for a gover- 
nor, and protected his clergy against the eDcroachmeats of the 
mendicant friars. He wrote a book against the usurpations 
of this fraternity. He likewise published a mannal in English, 
for the instruction of his diocese ; it is " An Exposition upon 
the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments.'' 
He was a great benefactor to his cathedral at York, began 
the building of the new choir, and furnished great sums of 
money towards the carrying it on. He died at Bishopsrthorp, 
and was buried in St. Mary's Chapel, which he had omunented 
Stub*, Aeiu> with curious paintings. 

Ebortc. ^^'^ I'^i'g after the king's diBappointment, John, duke of 

^^^ij^ Lancaster, was sent to support the English interest in France, 
EborM.Ru but lost most of his troops for want of provisions ; and upon 
Anii-'scrip. the return of this general into EngUnd, all Oascony revolted, 
A D 1373 except Bourdeaux and Bayonne. 

Walling- There being a complaint about this time, that much of tiie 

188.' ' church preferment was held by foreigners, the king was willing 

A.D. 1374. to inquire into the bulk and extent of this grievance. To this 

purpose, he sent his writs to all the bishops of England in this 

form. 

" Edward, by the grace of God, king, Ssc, to the honour&Ue 
Father in Christ N,, by the same grace bishop of L. greeting. 
Being willing for certain reasons to be informed what, and 
how many benefices, as well archdeaconries as other dignities, 
as vicarages, parsonages, prebends and chapels within your 
diocese, are at this present in the possession of Italians, and 
otiier foreigners, by what names every of the said benefices is 
called, and how much each of them is worth by the year, not 
as they stand charged in subsidies, but accordmg to the rack 
rent and true valuations of the same : and likewise, being 
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demrouB to be certified of the names of all asii siagular such Edward 
foreigners being now incumbents, or occupying the same : and . " ^ . 
moreover, the names of all of them, whether Englishmen or 
foreigners, of what state or condition soever, which have the 
occupation, or disposition of any such benefices, with the issues 
and profits of the same, in the behalf, or by the authority of 
any of the aforesud foreigners, by way of form, or title, or by 
any other ways or means whatsoever, and how long they have 
occupied, or disposed of the same ; and withal, if any of the 
B^d foreigners are now resident upon any benefices : we com- 
mand you to send us a true certificate of all and singular the 
premises into our high court of Chancery, under your episcopal 
seal, before the feast of the Ascension of our Lord next en- 
suing, without farther delay, returning likewise this our writ 
unto us. Witness ourself at Westminster, the sixteenth day 
of April, in the forty-eighth year of our reign of England ; and 
of France the thirty-fifth." Poi'i Avti 

About two years before, the king sent an embassy to the ^^°"°' 

court of Rome, to desire the pope to desist from his reserva- 7^ f^ 

toiicHt tkfi 
tions and provisions, to leave the election of bishops to the j^ to 

chapters and convents, and that all diocesans might be con--^^JJj^ 
finned by their metropolitans according to ancient custom. 
The pope declined returning a positive answer, but put a letter nepope'^ 
into the ambassador's hands, containing certain articles and ^^J^ 
demands. This letter was to be laid before the king and par- 
liament, who, when they sent the pope their opinion of the 
contents, he promised to explain himself farther, and acquaint 
them with bis final resolution. Wabingham makes mention Id. Hypo- 
of an act of parliament made about this time, to bar the crown Jj^^'p. 629. 
from interposing in the election of bishops, and overawing the Hi«^dei. 
votes of the chapters. But this statute, as the historian com- p. 5is. 
plfuns, was little observed. However, there was one election 
passed soon af^ without being checked, either by the pontifi- 
cate or the regale : for Thomas Arundel, freely chosen by the 
monks of Ely, was confirmed and consecrated at Otteford, by 
the archbishop without farther application. This was one of 563. 
the last acts of Witlesey's government ; who, after two years a.o. 1375. 
sickness, died upon the 5th of July, according to Walsingham. ii« demk ^ 
This archbishop procured a bull ftwm pope Urban V. in favour ^J^wJ^ 
of the Univera^ of Oxford : by virtue of which, that learned 
society was, in some measure, di8eng^!;ed from the jurisdiction 
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BUD- of the bicdiop of Lincoln : and had the hberty of being entire^ 

Abp. c«iit. governed by their oivn body. And when they had choeen their 

' — ■- — ' chancellor (the aiune with the modem rice-chancellor), it was 

lawful for him to enter upon his office without applying else- 

Anii([uii. where for admission or confirmation. 

Wiilewy! Upon the death of Witlesey, the monks of Canterbury 
iu^a^^btT pitched upon one Adam Eaaton for their archbishop. This 
"f^Y Easton, though an Englishman by birth, had lived oat of the 
country a great while, and was now a cardinal in the court of 
Rome. Their choice of a person in so foreign an interest dis- 
gusted the king to that degree, that he almost resolved to expel 
the convent, and banish them the kingdom. And thus, these 
monks, by their rashness and indiscretion, were overborne in 
the freedom of their elections so lately recovered. Pope Gre- 
AntiiiDit. gory XI., who succeeded Urban V., interposed in this afhir : 
G^'ntn &nd partly to satisiy the king, and divert the storm from falling 
simoD Sod- upon the monks, and partly to revive his claim of provisions, 
accommodated the matter, and, with the king's consent, trans- 
lated Simon Sudbury from London to Canterbury ; this bull 
bearing date 4th of May. 
A.. D. 1376. The next year, at the complaint of the pariiament held at 
Westminster, John, duke of Lancaster, the lord Latimer, and 
several other great officers of state were removed. At this 
session, there was an orda* passed, that a certain number of 
bishops, earls, and other noblemen of unblemished reputation, 
Theparlia- should have the administration put into their hands : for now 
^^ ^ the king, as they all^^, decUned very much upon the score 
iiirioju muy of agg^ ^id was somewhat disabled for the fimctitms of govem- 
tie admam- mcut. The Commons likewise complained of Alice Pierce, an 
'A'^piani iniwnous woman, who had too great an ascendant over the 
^^AHot king, who, besides the scandal of her behaviour, was the occa- 
sion of many grievances. This strumpet, it seems, presuming 
upon her interest at court, used to go into Westminster-hall, 
and plant herself upon the bench to bias the judges to coun- 
tenance an ill cause, and overrule the justice of the court. The 
ecclesiastical judges were likewise sometimes solicited and dis- 
turbed by her. The king therefore, at the remonstruice of the 
commons, was prevailed with to dismiss her the court, though 
it was not long before she was readmitted. 
nt dea& 1/ This year, Edward, prince of Wales, departed this Ufe. His 
Privet, death was a great misfortune, and extremely regretted. He 
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had EiU along shewn himself a general of extraordinary bravei^ Edward 
and conduct, was never baffled in any enterprise, nev^ formed J ,, ■ 
a aiege without carrying the place, nor ever undertook an expe- 
dition without conquest. In short, he was looked on as the 
wnament and defence of bis country, and the spirits and the hl^l^u. 
hopes of the nation seemed to espire with him. lan^'' '*' '^' 

I must not omit that in the parliament last mentioned, there a cotapUaid 
was a complaint against the court of Rome upon several arti- ^^^y 
olea. For instance ; " that the impositions of the pope were ''"^L^. 
intolerable : that by the death and translation of bishops 
he sometimes extorted five times the yearly revenue out of a 
sin^e see. That the cardinals, and other foreigners, who 
re«ded at Rome, were provided with several of the best prefer- 
ments in the Church under a bishopric. That twenty thousand 
marks a year were drawn out of the kingdom m this way ; and 
tiiat the pope's agents collected a no less sum for the use of 
his holiness. That this very year, the court of Rome had laid 
then' bands upon the first-fhiitsof all th&bei^^cesRi England: 
and that the pope had lately created twetvC 6ttfdinAls: that the 
number of tUs order in the conclave was increased to thirty, 
whereas there used to be but twelve in former times : that all ^ ^5SbS 
these cardinals, excepting two or three, were disaffected to the firemrif *> 
king, and enemies to England. In short, that the pope^B avarice ^^«. 
was altogether without reason or bounds, and mi^t justly be 
kwked on as the pli^pie and bane of the nation. That this 
mischief must be vigorously opposed, and those, who insisted 
upon the pope's proviaons, banished the kingdcnn : and that it 
would be expedient for the king and the nobility to remonstrate 
to the court of Borne upon this subject, and solicit his boHness 
to reform these abuses, and put a stop to the encroach- g,—,^,]^ 
ment." Eccia^hit. 

And here Harpsfield observes, that the pope's interest in Thepi^'t 
these mattess decayed by degrees, and gave little disturbance. ^^^^1^*^ 
However, the Church ftdl short of the benefit of a full remedy; ''^™^- 
for now the weight of the pope's mitre waa, in some measure, 
transferred to the crown; it being not unnsual with the 
SDCceeding princes to overrule the freedom of elections, and 
r^nlate the disposal of bishoprics within their prerogative. For 
this practice, the historian blames the ambition of some of the 
clergy, who not having merit enough to engage the provincial 
bishops, to gun the votes of the chapters, and make their way ibid. 
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SUD- to ^nfermeDt by tbe conutenauce of the canons ; endeavoured 

AbJ'cM.'t. **• supply their defects by court interest, and solicited princes 

^— V — ' to interpose in the a^r, and overbear the ancient usage. 

^ ^ 1377 About this time, John Wicklif^ a secular divine, advanced 

^f^^ several tenets which were looked on as novel and heterodox. 

Neither indeed, as they are rep-esented, are they altogether 

defensible ; some of them, to say nothing farther, strikuig at 

the government and property of the Church. WaUinghftm 

teUs us, that this Wickliff and his proselytes made a show of 

great mortification, went barefoot, and affected a singularity ^ 

habit : and by this appearance of sanctity, they increased thor 

party, and grew popular. 

And here it may not be improper ia observe, that Fuller, 
speaking of the advantage of the juncture, and other encour^e- 
menta which gave occasion to the spreading WicklifiTs doe- 
trine, teUa us at last, ^' that we must attribute the main success 
to the nature of truth, and the Divine Providence blessing the 
Fullci'i Gospel." But the learned doctor Heylin censures Mr. Fuller 

Church for KoinK much too Eeu: in the commendation of the fancies of 

Hiat. b<iok4. . . ., - ■ ,. . , 

p. 129. a pnvate man; "a man, says he, "many of whose opmions 

Mi'madon^* Were SO for from truth, so contrary to peace and civil order, 

"^^"^ so inconsiat«nt with the government of the Church of Ohriat, 

i^rno! to as to make them utterly unworthy of so great a character. 

'^^^ For if the doctrines of Wickliff must be called the Gospel, 

what becomes of the religion then established in England, and 

in most other parts of the western world! Were all but 

WickliflTs followers relapsed to heathenism, were they turned 

Jews, or had they embraced the law of Mahomet! If they 

had not thus apostatized, and still continued in the faith of 

Christ delivered by the four Evangelists, and other ^lostolic 

writers, then WicklifTs new doctrines could not challenge 

the name of Gospel ; but such is the humour of some men, 

as to call every separation from the Church of Bome by 

the name of Gospel, and the greater the separation, the more 

H«yiin'« P""^ ^^ QoB^X."" This, by the way, as I cannot but take 

AniD»dv«r- Qotice, IS a very unorthodox and dangerous rule : for, by this 

Puiiw-i standard, we may reform to the Koran, and, which is worse, 

Hi^p. 66. even as far as atheism itself. As for Dr. Heylin's censure, it 

is ^plicable enough to part of WicklifTs opinions : for though 

we may allow him some gold in his mine, yet it was not without 

a mixture of coarser ingredients. To give the reader a short 
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view of his opinions as they are mentioned hy Waleioj^uun, EDWARD 
who Uved near this time : — • — ^ — ' 

He held then, " Tliat the euchanst, after consecration, was -^ "ctn^ of 
not the true body of €hrist, but only an emblem or Biga Widd^t 
of it. '™*'- 

** That the Church of Ilome is no more the bead of all 
CburcheB than any other Church, ^id that St. Peter had no 
greater authority given him than the rest of the apostles. 

" That the pope of Rome has no more jurisdiction in the 
exercise of the keys than a common priest. 

" That where temporal lords are patrons, it is not only 
lawful but meritorious, to disseize the Church of her lands and 
Bidowments, in case of her misbehaTiour. 

" That when a prince or temporal lord is conscious of the 
mismanagement of the Church, he is bound under the penalty 
of damnation to throw her out of her property, and take away 
her estates. 

" That the Gospel is a sufficient direction for the life and 
government of a Christian. 

*' That all other supplemental rules, instituted by holy men, 
and practised in the monasteries, give no more improvement 
to CSuistianity, than whiteness does to a wall. 

" That neither the pope, nor any other prelate, ought to 
have prisons for the punishment of offeodera against discipline; 
but every such person ought to go at large, and have his liberty, 
both in motion and practice." Wilnr^ 

In an old MS. called "WicklifTs Belief, "" and s^d to be Angl.p. isi. 
penned by himself, thou^ not this year, the reader may find a 
further account of some of his tenets. ^''a ""''' 

These, and several other singularities, the historian complains 47. 
were muntuned by Wickliff, and that himself and his party 
were countenanced by great numbers of the laity, and that 
some persons of the first quality espoused his interest : this he 
does not seem much to wonder at, because, as he observes, 
WicklifTs setting people loose from discipline, extending the 
power of the luty, and pronouncing the revenues of the Church 
precarious, recommended his scheme strongly, and made his 
doctrines extremely acceptable. 

These tenets being maintained in Oxford, and making a 
great noise in England, it was not long before the news 
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Smv ^™* carried to the court of Borne. When pope Gregory XI. 
Abp. Cini. found himself attacked in ao hardy a manner, he immediately 
' ~' ' dispatched an order to the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
biahop of London, for the apprehending and examining Wick- 
ibid. li£f, npoD the erroneous opinions held by him. 

Tkepope'i " The buU b^ns with a commendation of the kingdom of 
aTtAbahop England for the force of the realm, and the riches of the 
^^Mete cointry, but more eq>eoially for the piety of the peo[Je, and 
^^,9^ the good condition of rdigion in this island ; that this was 
taJoHg hit formerly the merit and character of the English nation, that 
oMfemoit. ^jQ elei^ were remarkable for their learning, gcavity, and 
devotion ; and noble champions for the orthodox belief: that 
the prelates not only guarded t^eir own charge, but extended 
then: charity to strangers, being solicitous for the propagating 
of truth, and the support of order in foreign countries. That 
they were always in a posture of vigilance and circumspection 
for the discovery and suppressing of error. But now, ^as I 
665. they seemed degenerated to a strange inactivity and negligence. 
They are by no means sharp-sighted to prevent danger, and 
stop the approach of the enemy. From hence the pope pro- 
ceeds to mention, that John WicklifiF, rector of Lutterworth, 
in the diocese of Lincoln, had published heterodox opinioi», 
and which tended to the subversion of the Church ; and that 
he had in effect revived some mispersuasions already condemned 
by his predecessor John XXII. : and therefore he requires 
them to seize and secure the person of the said John Wickliff, 
to take his confession, to transmit an account of it to his holi- 
ness, and keep Wickliff in custody till farther order from the 
Spelmui. court of Rome." 

^2^0 621 ^^ pursuance of this order, the archbishop held a synod at 

^^ St. Paul's, London ; and oit«d Wickliff to account for his 

•xHoUmMoed doctriue, before him, the bishop of London, and others. Wick- 

^L^^^ ^ appeared at the day ass^ed, and had the countenance of 

<pd lit lord the duke of Lancaster and the lord marshal Percy, who went 

along with him. These noblemen encom:^ed hun to keep up 

his ^irits, and stand his ground ; for that the bidmps were 

but ignoranta in respect to faim. There was a vast concoorse 

of people about the church, so that the lord Percy could not 

pass through the crowd without difficulty, Coiurtney, bishop 

of London, perceiving a disorder in the Church, and that 
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Wickliff made bis appearance in bo unexpected a manner, was EDWARD 

somewhat disturbed : upon which there h^pened a dispute — -^ > 

between him and the two lords above-mentioned, which I ahall mu^^II^L 
set down in Fox's language, and Fuller's dialogue. t^^w 

Bithop Courtn^. — Lord Percy, if I had known beforehand "*'^' 
what masteries you would have kept, I would have stopped you 
out from coming hither. 

Duie of Lancaiter. — He shall keep such masteries here, 
though you say nay. 

Lord Percy. — Wickliff, sit down ; for you have many thin^ 
to answer to, and therefore have need of a soft seat. 

Bishop Courtney. — It is unreasonable that one cited before 
his ordinary should sit down during hia answer: he shall 
eiaad. 

Duke of Lancaiter. — The lord Percy's motion for Wickliff 
is but reasonable. And as for you, my lord bishop, who are 
grown 80 proud and arrogant, I will bring down the pride, not 
of you alone, but of all the prelacy in England. Thou beareat 
thyself so brag upon thy parents, which shall not be able to HufiOer, 
help Uiee ; they shall have enough to do to help themselves. a^LueaH 

Bithop Covrtney. — My confidence is not in my parents, nor %^™^ 
in any man else, but only in God in whom I trust, by whose 
assistance I will be bold to speak the truth. 

Duke of Lancaster. — RaUier than take these words at the 
bishop's hands, 111 pluck him by the hair of his head out of the 

church. "Foi't Act* 

These last wcards, thou^ spoken softly by the duke to one "'^I?'''' 
next him, vvxe overheard by the Londoners, who, being ^™''*"'' 
enraged to see Courtney thus ru^edly used, in his own Fuik^i 
church, declared aloud they would rattier lose their lives than Hitt'vwkl. 
suffer their bishop to be thus contemptuously treated. p- '^- 

Thus we see tUs af&ir was managed in a tumultuary manner. 
Wickliff was countenanced above the allowances of order and 
justice, and the duke and lord marshal endeavoured to overawe 
tile synod and fflok the In^op's authority : in short, the court 
broke up, and little was done. As for Wickliff, all his correc- 
tion was only an injunction of silence. This order was obeyed 
for some time, and neither himself nor hia party preached nor 
published any thing upon the controversy ; but afterwards, 
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8UD- finding themselyes suppca*ted by a Btroog interest, their oomage 
j^. Cmt. revived, and they struck out into more enngularities, and vented 
yf^^^T~' opinions that sounded harsher than what they delivered before. 
h™. ffirt. The duke and lord marshal went from the synod to the 
1^ ' Parliamentrhouse, where the latter brought in a hill to pat 

down the office of lord mayor of London ; that there might be 
a captain appointed for the goyemment of the city ; and that 
the lord marshal of En^^d might arrest oSbnders within the 
l%t Lou- Uberties. TIus new provocation tranf^rted the Londoners to 
ilu hard an extremity of resentment ; and the lord Fitzwalter, their 
""^^ standard-bearer, advising them to be upon their guard, they 
baiop. immediately took arms, and, marching in a tumultuous body, 
broke open the lord marshal's house ; and, not finding him at 
home, Uiey continued their march to the Savoy, entered the 
duke of Lancaster's palace, and, missing his person, plundered 
The bahop the house. The bishop of London, hearing of this disorder, 
%^^ left bis dinner, and, coming hastily down to the Savoy, desired 
^™^'*^ the people to desist from such violent courses, and consider it 
{heir revenge was the holy time of Lcut ; assuHug them that care should be 
"^^f taken of the interest and privileges of the city. The London- 
■'^™°™*^- ers, somewhat satisfied with this speech, let the pahtce stand, 
and contented themselves with the revenge of hanging up the 
ibid.Daniei. duke's arms, reversed, in the principal streets of the city. 
" ' ^' And here I cannot but take notice of the generous and 

Christian temper of the bishop of London, in appearing thus 
heartily in behalf of the duke of Lancaster, after he had been 
so lately outraged by him, 
BiAapt to Upon this occasion, Fox reports, that, when the princess 
Oeirpem. scDt three gentlemen to persuade the citizens to come to an 
accommodation with the duke, they sent her word, that, since 
666. the motion came from her highness, they would obey her com- 
mands ; but then, they required the gentlemen to acquaint the 
duke, they expected he should give the bishop of Winchester 
and the lord Peter de la Mare the hberty of being tried by 
Foi't Acta their peers. 

ments, "" This year, upon the twenty-first of June, king Edward died, 
md ^^ *^ Sheen (now Richmond), in the sixty-fourth year of his age, 
"^'^ having reigned fifty years, four months, and some odd days. 
^rd. This prince was a graceful person, of an obliging and conde* 

scensive temper, and had an easy and noUe manner of e^ies»- 
ing himself. Before the declension of his age, he took his 
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measnreB with ^reat thought and precaution, and was very well Edward 

able to direct himself. He cheri^ed hia subjects, and pro- - '^ < 

jected their interest ; and, notwithstanding his giving check to 
the encroachmeate of the court of Rome, the English clergy 
were kindly treated by him. The statutes made in his reign 
are a sufficient evidence how much the government was im- 
proved under him. He was very successful in his expeditions, 
carried his conquests through a great part of France, and 
made a shining figure in Europe. Hovrever, the last part of 
his reign was by no means serviceable to bis memory: his 
mind seemed to decay with his constitution, and tben his good 
fortune left hun. After the death of bis qaeen Philippa, — an 
admirable princess, — he fell into criminal engagements with 
Alice Fierce ; and, by thus indulging an intemperate passion, 
uid giving an ill woman too much liberty in the State, be 
injured his conscience, drew a blemish upon his honour, and 
lived beneath himself. Daniel remarks, that his stepping over 
his father^e head to come to his throne, though himself was 
little ou>re than pasrave in that revolution, had an unhappy 
influence upon his reign. To this inauspicious beginning the 
historian attributes the untimely death of the Black Prince ; 
the crown's descending upon a child not grovm up to govern ; 
the factions and discontents at home ; and the losses, both of 
conquest and inheritance, in France. But, to leave this 
melancholy sc^ie and proceed to some brighter passages in this 
princes reign, he was particularly careful to support his 
character and maintain the dignity of his station ; he was very 
magnificent in his triumphs and public entertainments, and 
made use of solemnity and parade to create a regard for his 
person and government; the noble order of the Garter was 
instituted by this prince ; be rebuilt and enlarged the castle of 
Windsor, built the castle of Queenborough, not to mention the 
fortifications at Galws and other pUces. As for hia piety, he Habeae- 
founded the abbey of Eastminster, for the Cistercians, near the-J^^^^™* 
Tower ; an abbey for nuns, at Deptford ; KingVhall, in Cam- 1»^- 
bridge (suppressed by king Henry VIII: for the foundation of 
Trinity-college) ; an hospital for the poor, at Calais ; he 
rebuilt St. Stepben^s chapel, at Westminster, altered it to 
a college, of a dean, twelve secular canons, twelve vicars, &c., 
and settled Unds upon it to the value of five hundred pounds 
per annum ; and, katly, he enlarged the foundation of the 
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suD- chapel at Wiadaor, adding to the eight canons settled bj' his 
Abp. Cint. predecessors, a dean and fifteen canons, twenty-four poor 
ff^jT^ Imights, &c. 

iwD, ffiaL }{y jjjg qtieen Philippa he had issue seven sons, five of whom 
193. Siow'i lived to have posterity : viz. Edward, prince of Wales ; Lionel, 
duke of Clarence ; John, duke of Lancaster ; Edmund, earl of 
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Cambridge, afterwards duke of York ; and Thomas of Wood- 



Haiaue. fltock. Created duke of Gloucester. He had hkewise five 
daug^teiB, four of whom lived to be married. He was suc- 
ceeded by Richard of Bourdeaux, son to Edward, prince of 
Wales ; which Richard, at his grandfather's death, was not 
twelve years of age. 

The solemnity of the coronation was kept upon the sixteenth 
of July : and here the king, according to custom, took an ostJi 
to mainfaun the liberties and privileges of the Church, and 
govern according to law, and was afterwards crowned by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. 

The next day after the coronation th^% was a general pro- 
cee^n, for a blessing upon the king and kingdom ; the bishops 
and temporal lords appearing in their coronation robes. Tho- 
mas, bishop- of Rochester, a learned prelate, made a sermon 

TkbiMiop upon this occasion. " The purport of it was to persuade the 

far'i tcraxM. lords and commons to lay down their old animosities, and 
come to a good understanding ; to press the great men not to 
tax or burthen their tenants or the lesser people without 
necesdty ; and that, when the crown and the public required 
their assistance, they should contribute their proportion cheer- 
fully, wiAout making any remonstrance, or bringing an odium 
npon the administratioa. He likewise exhorted those of the 
king^s court and family to disengage from their licentiousness, 
to set an example of virtue and sobriety, and live suitably to 
the innocency of their prince''s age ; giving them to understand 
that the conversation of libertines would, in all likelihood, 

Wsiaiog- make the king suffer in his morals, and prove dangerous to the 

'Z'-MSfi-'™^'""-" . , 

198: About this time the pope sent a bull to the umversity of 

<^ ^0^' Oxford, to comply of their connivance at WicklifTs doctrine, 
^^atT"" ^^^ ^^^ ^^y ^^ suffered him to prop^ate his errors so long 
'f™^ . without correction. Now, whether the leadii^ members of the 
iuuT^ ' university were WicklifTs friends, or whether they were over- 
awed by the great men in his interest, is somewhat uncertun : 
8 
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for Walsinghaiti tells in, that, when the pope's bull was deli- Richard 

vra«d, they debated a great while whether they should receive ■ ; — 

it or not. Neither does he acquaiat us with their final resolii- ^"'• 

tion : he only reports that the demurring upon this point was 

a scandalous instance of degeneracy, and a great blemish upon 

the honour of the university. "■ P- ^'■ 

This pope Gregory XI. sent another bull to the archbishop, 
and bishop of London, to take care to preserve the king and 
his court from WicklifiTs infection, and to infonn his highness 
and the ministers of state, that these novelties were not only 
points of speculation, and errors in belief, but dangerous to 
civil government. 

Upon the rec^ving this buU, and another to the same pnr^ 
pose not long after, the bishops promised to pursue the pope's 
instructions, and act vigorously in the affiiir ; and to this 
purpose, WickhfF was summoned before a synod at Lambetb. 
He appeared accordingly, mid it was generally believed he x^i/if 
would not have been dismissed without marks of discipline ; Atmod at 
but one Lewis Ghfibrd, a gentlenuia, entering the chapel in a '^™™- 
nifBing way, and forbidding the bishops to proceed to sen- 
tence, their course failed them, and the prosecution was 
dropped. For ibis faintness, they are extremely blamed by 
Walsingbam, who charges them with downright cowardice, says 
they were frighted with the shaking of a leaf, forgot the inte- 
rest of the Church, and the dignity of their order. However, 
to make their giving way the less surprising, we are to observe 
that the mob broke into the synod, undertook WicklifTs de- 
fence, and behaved themselves in a menacing manner: and, 
besides, they might probably conclude ClifEbrd would not have 
been so hardy without private countenance at court. To which 
we may add, that Wickliff qualilied his propontions, explained 
his meaning to a more commodious sense, and gave the synod 
some sort of satis&ction. 

To mention some particulars in his apology: here, by 
way of preliminary, he owns himself willing to retract any 
error he may have been guilty of, and submit to the correc- 
tion of holy Church. From hence, he proceeds to explain his fi' 9^'fi" 
propositions ; and whereas he bad ass^'ted that all mankind, ^^^ui^. 
Christ excepted, has no authority to ^ve Peter, his successors, 
or orders any perpetual civil dominion : this proposition h^ 
endeavours to muntain by a very snrprismg argument, and that 
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SUD- is, because it is not in the power of men to hinder our Saviour's 
Aba. Cant, coming to judgment, and putting an end to civil government. 

' — ■ ' And thus he defends another similar assertion, that God 

camiot give a man and his beira a title to a perpetual empire : 
that this cannot he done, if we take the duration for a strict 
eternity : hecause if the world should last always, the Church 
would always continue in a state of trial, and the happiness of 
the saints would he disappointed. He endeavours to disen- 
tangle himself from another of his propositions, in which 
he had asserted that dominion was founded in grace. And 
here, to make the sense less shocking, he declares he only 
meant that this privilc^ should be understood of a future 
state, and not commence till good people come to heaven ; and 
then out Saviour's promise wiU be verified, and they shall be 
made lords of all his household. To proceed : that crude un- 
sound assertion which maintains that temporal lords may, both 
with justice and commendation, disseize the- Church of her 
patrimony in case of her misbehaviour ; this proposition, I 
say, is thus struned towards an inoffensive sense ; that God, 
by virtue of his sovereign omnipotence, may transfer property 
from the clergy to the laity at pleasure : and in consequence of 
this prerogative, he may command temporal princes to take 
away the ecclesiastics' estates : but that it was far from his 
intention to maintain that secular lords had any ri^t to lay 
their hands upon the revenues of the Church in an arbibrary 
manner, and without proceeding according to the laws of jus- 
tice and the constitution. Farther, whereas he had maintained 
that Christ never gave his disciples authority to excommunicate 
any person for defrauding them in a civil interest ; he molli- 
fies this assertion, by adding, that though it is not lawful for 
the clergy to exert the censures of the Church, upon the score 
of being denied their dues ; yet they may do it in defence of 
their commission, and to vindicate the honour of God Al- 
WJsiw- mighty. To mention only one more : it is not possible for 
Angl,p.206, God Almighty to grant the pope, or any other Christian, a 
power of binding and loosing at pleasure, and without regard to 
any due manner in the exercise of the keys. In explaining 
this concIuMon, he declared, it was not his meaning to lessai 
^i^^fd^ the authority of the pope, or any other prelate, nor to deny 
^^«- them the power of binding and loosing, in virtue of their repre- 
nimM. sentation of oar Saviour. And thus, as the historian goes on, 
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Wicklifi^ by qualiiying his propomtionB, and puttii^ a varniab Richard 
upon bis doctrine, imposed upon hia judges, taid eec^ied the ■ 
censure of the sjmod. However, his being acquitted upon 
these terms is a sign the bishops were disposed to take a 
moderate satisfaction ; otherwise, so struned a defence would 
never have passed. But notwithstanding the slendemesa of 
the apology, it seems it was something extraordinary in Wick- 
liff; for, as Walsingham reports, he used to maintain these 
propositions in the schools and pulpit, in the uppermost tmd 
obvious meaning, without any distinctions or limitations what- 
soever. The synod, at his being dismissed, commanded him 
silence, and not to eotert^ the lajty with disputes of such 
dangerous consequence; however, be took no notice of the 
bishops^ injunction, but went on in his former liberty, adding 568. 
some new tenets which sounded harsher than the rest ; but of 
these more afterwards. '^- ?■ '^■ 

This year there was a parliament held at Westminster on a mnant 
the quindenes of Hilaiy. From hence, it is evident the com- ^l^,ttatim 
putation of the year was changed from Christmas to our Lady- "/"« s™*"- 
day : for all historians agreeing that this king Richard began 
his reign in June, 1377, it follows that if the year had began 
either at Christmas or the first of January, this pariiament, 
which met after the feast of St. Hilary, must have been held 
in the year 1378, whereas the statute-book tells us expresdy, 
it was held " Anno primo Rioardi secnndi,'" and in the year of 
our Lord 1377. i Ridi. -2. 

To proceed : in this parliament it was moved by the l^ty, 
" That no officer of holy Church should lay any discipline upon 
the fortunes of the people for correction of sin, hut only enjoin 
them spiritual penance. This method,'" they said, " would be 
more likely to reform the offender." The king, revising to give Ek Romiis 
way to .this petition, let them know, that " the prelates should Lon.iin. 
proceed therein as formerly, according to Uie laws of holy ' ' ' 
Church, and not otherwise.^ There were several things passed 
in this parliament in favour of the clergy ; for instance : " AU ^ ttatiue » 
prelates and clerks bad the liberty of bringing an action ovSc^. 
trespass ^Mnst purveyors who gave them disturbance : and 
upon this suit they were to recover treble damages. Item, i Riih. 2. 
No ecclesiastical judge, or other person, was to be indicted "''' 
or imprisoned, or otherwise disturbed for holding pleas, or 
maintaining a suit in the spiritual court for tith^ or other 
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SUT>- things, which of right ought, and of old times were wont, to 

Abp. Cant, pertain to the same spiritual court. And, lastly, that if any 

^;^I3; ' minister of the king, or other, shall arrest any person of holy 

Church, when doing or intending divine service, he shall have 

Cap. 15. imprisonment, be ransomed at the king's will, and make amends 

to the parties bo arrested." 

Thus the clergy were relieved hy this session, not to mention 
the confirmii^ the rights and franchises of the Church, which 
was then the customary practice of every pariiament. 
*.n 137B, Upon the death of pope Gregory XL there happened a 
double election ; one part of the conclave choosing Urban VI, 
and the other Clement VII. The agents of both these par- 
ties applied to the king and the English bishops. The arch- 
iHshop of Canteti>ury, upon exunination of the case, found the 
right in Urban, decUired for him, and brought ihe kingdom 
WsiMng- into his interest. 

Angi. p2)'6. This pope, at his first coming into the conclave, began to 
aTj."^""' declaim against the avarice of the cardinals, chai^;ing them 
A ^"^'mf- ''"^ prevarication in their foreign employments ; that when 
tioa beiu'eai they Were sent ntmcios to princes' comrts to procure a peace, 
^„fi they minded the emdching themselves, more thain the repose 
ci™e«i 7. of Christendom. And here one of the cardinals, who had for- 
^'■^"^J- merly been bishop of Amiens, was particularly marked ; the 
pfi^viZa- pope not scrupling to say, that when Gregory XL dispatched 
^WihCi. ^^ prelate to the courts of England and France, instead of 
composing the differences, he made it his business to widen 
the breadi, and aggravate the quarrel : and that, in short, he 
proved false to his commission, and plundered the two king- 
doms of a vast sum of money. The cardinal of Amiens, being 
stmig with this reproach, and not in a condition to defend 
himself, broke out into a passion, gave the pope the lie, and 
left the ciHiclave in a coatemptuous manner. Soon after. 
Urban deprived this cardinjj and bis party, who, in revenge, 
ohtse cardinal Robert, of Geneva, a French noUenan, who 
8|»rniBn. went by the name of Clement VIL Pope Urban VI. reset- 
Wuitinjt- ^^ ^^ ^ee at Rome after it had continued at Avignon above 
*"""[ 216 ^*y years. 

At a parliament held at Gloucester, this year, the commons 
complained, that many of the clergy, under the pretence of 
silva cEedua, took tithe of tiu^^er : they de^red, therefore, that 
in such cases they might have their remedy in prohibitions. 
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It was Kkenise moved, that the tkne for computing the grawth Richard 

of wlva caedua might be shortened from twenty to ten years : >— '. ■ 

and that all underwood of more than ten years^ growth might 
be discharged from payii^ tithes : but the king referred this 
matter to ancient usage, and refosed to pass the bill. On the e* Rot. in 
other side, the archbishop of Canterbury complained of an Jn'i.N.ls^ 
invasion of the franchises of holy Church, and that the privi- ^^^^" 
leges of sanctuary were violated. The instance meant by the hroh:<i,a«d 
archbishop was this : one Robert Hauley, a gentleman, who mitUd in Oe 
fled to the abbey church of Westminster, was muidered at the ^.^j^ 
high altar, while the priest was officiating. A servant, likewise »'*^- 
belonging to that church, who interposed to preserve Hauley, 
underwent the same fate. Immediately upon the news of this 
accident, the bishops met, and excommunicated all those who 
were present at the riot, or had advised or countenanced the 
murder : but the king, the princess, his mother, aad the duke 
of Lancaster, were by name excepted from the censure. In WairiTw- 
shoit, the archbishop made a tragical complaint of this out- a™I. p.'2r4, 
T^;e, and insisted on satisfaction. ^'^- 

To this, some of the temporal lords replied, " that the de- ^^ 2^'!^ 
sign of sanctuaries was perverted : that they were abused to a muMt 
protection against paying of debts, and that Hauley lost his ^^^f 
life in a quarrel of that nature ; and f^ereas several doctors of "WKf-arj. 
divinity, of canon and civil law, have given it as their opinion, 
nnder oaUi, that the shelter of hoi; Ghnrch tins only to be 
afforded to such as were prosecuted to the loss of life or SfiS. 
limb ; now the privilege was stretched to ao unwarrantable 
latitude, and extended to protect people in actions of account. 
That such undue favonr was an impediment to justice, and a 
prejudice to the creditor. They added, farUier, that neither the 
pope, nor any lay prince, could grant such privil^^ to the 
Church. And if any such grant should be made, the Church 
was bound, in principle and conscience, not to accept it. RiRst-Tur. 

The bishops desired time to give in their answer, which 2 Rich.' 2, 
being gTaiit«d, both sides seemed to acquiesce, and the dispute ^^^'2^ 

*°PP^- . . *.D.1379. 

The next year, at a parliament held at Westminster, it was -^" o^ lo 
enacted, that none should farm any benefices of the Church ^^ ,t- 
b^onging to an ahen, without the king's licence ; nor convey ""i^'^"-^ 
money out of the realm to an idien for such farm : and that '^'- ^- 
whosoever acted contnuy to this statute, should incur the^^w. 
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sun- punisluDent contained in the statute of provisors, made in the 
Aiqi. Cnn'i. 27th year of the late reign, 

SRi^'Tar^ And thus the parliament, by barring foreigners all profits 
"P- *■ from their preferments in the Church of England, struck at the 
root of the papal provisions, and projected an effectual remedy 
to prevent the exporting of treasure, and the impoTerishing 
the kingdom. 
A rebiaim While WiclclifiPs controversy was going forward, the pear 
Jadi s^ie SAUts made a formidable insurrection. They appeared in three 
nnrfjFoi numerous bodies, one in Kent, under the conduct of Jack 
Straw and Wat Tyler ; a second in Sudblk ; and a third 
headed by John Littstar, a dyer in Norfolk. These muti- 
neers had neither letters nor quality, but consisted of people of 
the lowest rank. They were preached into this commotion by 
one John Ball, a priest, who devised the scheme, and encoa- 
^^^^■^^ raged the rebellion. A project of this bulk and boldness was 
feffioB not formed, and concerted upon a sudden : it seems it had 
Join £^. been no less than twenty years under Ball's contrivance. 
apTiett. During this interval, he made it his business to debauch the 
understandings of the vulgar, making them believe that servi- 
tude and villan^;e was a state never intended by Ood and 
nature : that this condition of disadvanti^ was imposed by 
the wealthy, and kept up by injustice and ambition. That 
Christians ought to assert their native liberty. That as men 
were equal at first, they ought to continue so ; and that those 
who had engrossed more than their share, should relinquish 
part of their wealth, resign their quality, and re^gn the over- 
balance : and in case they refused so reasonable a reformation, 
they were to be reduced by force ; for where nature was equal, 
power and condition ought to be so too. From hence, he 
proceeded to acquaint them farther with the liberties they 
were bom to: gave them a discharge from paying tithes, 
preached strongly against the authority of the clergy, and in 
fine, told them they wm« under no obligations either to Church 
or State. And to give this pestJlent discourse the better 
He ha- colour, he nuxed it with some of the more pkiusible of Wick- 
rayna Ot ijffs opinions. Thcsc topics for liberty and levelling recom- 
the topka mended him stroi^ly to the peasantry, who when he was not 
OTrf W(- suffered to appear in a church, flocked about him in the streets, 
lH^,and ^Qj raQ after him to field-conventicles. At last, being excom- 
ae c^^. municated, and refusing to move for absolution, he waa i^ipre- 
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bended and imprisoaed by the order of the archbishop ofKlCHAKD 
Canterbury. When they were carrying him to gaol, he told ^_!,'__' 
them he should be enlarged by an army, and have twenty 
thousand men to give him bis liberty ; which happened 
accordingly in a little time. For now the insorreetion of the 
peasants broke out, and the rabble began to defy the govern- 
ment : and being increased to a great number, they rendez- TiepauooK 
voused upon Blackheath, under the command of Jack Straw ^^^. 
and Wat Tyler ; names which these generals of the mob gave *«^- 
themselves in derision of people of quality. And here, in a 
few days, they were so powerfully reinforced, that they thought 
themselves invincible. In this condition of strength and con- 
fidence, they began to practise their scheme, and execute their 
project of reformation. In the first place, they made a gaol- 
delivery, knocked off the malefactors' chains, and enlarged their 
champion, John Ball : and for his first preferment, they made 
him then: pastor, and gave him the conduct of their consciencea. 
Ball, who was resolved not to let his character sleep, preached 
to the anuy upon this proverbial rhyme — 

"When Adame dalve, and Eave span. 
Who was then a gentleman t** i!Im"[1i,,t 

Angi. P.27S. 

" In treating this subject, he put them in mind of the in Sudbury.' 
original equality of numkind ; and that as long as they were 
governed by the hiwe of nature, they kept upon even ground, 
and maintained this blessed parity. That all those distinctions 
of dignity and degree are inventions of oppres^on ; tricks to 
keep people out of their ease and liberty, and in effect nothing 
else but a conspiracy of the rich against the poor. And there- 
fore, to make ^feir project effective, and do themselves right, 
he advised them to Idll the lords spiritua> and temporal, the 
judges, the lawyers, and all pen and inkhom-men, who belonged 
either to Westminster-hall, or the court Christian : that these 
men were all enemies to the liberty of the commons, and not 
to be endured : but these being once dispatched, servitude and 
poverty would die with them : and when this impediment was 
removed, it would be in the power of the commons to new 
model the laws, and purge off the mahgnity of the constitution ; 
to fix an establishment upon a leveUing footing, and make all 510, 
people equally happy. That God had now put an opportunity 
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suD- into their bands to enfranchise themaelree : that it was now 
Abp. CsDt. their business to seize the advantage, and close with the juno- 
' ture, for that the time once slipt was never to be retrieved." 
Thia subject thus handled was extremely agreeable to the 
audience, and Ball was wonderfully caressed for the wit and 
honesty of his discourse : they cried him up for a prophet sent 
them &om heaven, and that he was the only person that deserved 
to be archbishop and lord chancellor. And now, being thoroughly 
furnished with principles and courage, they call a comicil of 
war, where it was resolved, that the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the chancellor of England, and some others they had marked 
out, should be executed as traitors, without any formality of a 
trial. After this, they published a declaration in the name of 
the king and commons, not mentioning either the bishops or 
temporal nobility. 
7^t% The king sent some gentlemen to them to inquire the reason 

saps ta Hum. of their meeting in such numbers, and making so extracn^liiiary 
an appearance. These messengers were ordered to return 
forthwith, and tell the king they were convened upon weighty 
afi^rs, and in which the commonwealth was deeply concerned : 
that they would gladly acquaint the king with their intentions, 
and therefore if he was desirous to know the meaning of their 
drawing together, it would be necessary for him to make them 
a visit. 

The king receivmg this bold answer from the rebels, advised 

with his council what was to be done. And here, many of the 

board persuaded his highness to go to Bhickheath, and harangue 

the mob; that soiib language and lai^ promises would in 

all likelihood prevail with those mal-contents to lay down 

The arch- their orms, and disperse ; but the archbishop of Canterbury, 

iiJ^dis- and Robert Hales, lord treasurer and master of St. John''B 

S^'/^ hospital, were of a contrary opinion : they s^d it was neither 

mniurimf gafe nor honourable for the king to go that lenirth of conde- 

htnuel/mlh . , , , , . -.i i , ■ . , 

Ike Hw*. scension, and trust his person with so desperate a multitude ; 
that his best w&y would be to meet them at the head of mi 
army, to drive them out of the field with his troops, and bring 
them to their duty by force. 

This advice being discovered by some of the council, and 
coming to the ears of the mob at Blackheath, they all cried 
out for the apprehending and executing the archbishop and 
treasurer Hales. Upon this, they marched immediately to 
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Lcmdon, and coming up the Strand, broke open the duke of richaed 
Lancaster's palace in the Savoy. And here, notwithstanding ■ , /'' . 
the richness of the booty, they did not attempt to plunder, but ^^^^^^^ 
destroy ; and were strangely freakiah in their disorder. They i^oxi™! owf 
broke the silver and gold plate in pieces with their pole-axes ; asiraga. 
tore the tissue, and velvet beds and hangings, beat the jewels 
to powder with their hammers, pulled all the fine furniture in 
pieces, and at last, set fire to the noble building uid marched off. 
From hence they moved to the Temple, rifled the lawyers, 
and destroyed the records. After this ravage, to revenge 
tJiemselvee upon the treasurer Hales, they went to Glerkenwell, ' 
and set fire to St. John's hospital. And now being increased 
to a prodigious number, they divided thrar force into three 
bodies : one division was to scour the country on Glerkenwell 
side, and bring in forage ; uiother detachment was posted at 
Mile-end to cut off succours from the government, and swear 
those to the cause who wei^e coming to London ; the remain- 
ing part of the army eqcamped upon Tower-hill. The king 
and his council were retired to the Tower, which was provided 
with a strong garrison : but the soldiers being seized with the 
temM* of the insurrection, and wanting conn^ to their num- 
bers, (^>ened their gates to the rebellion. When the peasants Tiegtuter 
entered, they swaggered beyond measure, threatened to cut the J^^^^ 
garrison in pieces, came ruffling up to the king, moved for ^^'''*\j 
liberty and estates, and demanded the archbishop and trea- freusunr 
surer Hales nught be put into their hands for execution. It "' 
seems, they were thought too strong to be denied anything. 
In short, ^e archbishop and treasurer Hales were immediately 
draped out of the fort, and beheaded upon Tower-hill. The 
archbishop, who foresaw what would h^pen, had spent aU the 
night in prayer, and was officiating in the chapel when the 
rebels entered. When divine service was over, he came out to 
the mob, and behaved himself with great unconcemedness 
and courage, saying, " that when a man could not live, either yj^ g^. 
with conscience or honour, death was an advantage to him ; ^^'' 
and that he thanked Glod he had never been in a better pK-fortUaie. 
paiation to leave the world:'' When he found them make a 
horrid outcry for his blood, and et^r to finish the murder, he 
exhorted them to their duty to God and the king ; and afber 
having for^ven his enemies, and prayed for their pardon, he 
kneeled down to the sword without the least Mgn pf c ■ ' — 
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8UD- and here, as the crime was barbarona, the maDner was butcheriy 
Abn. Cmt. ^^^ cruel, foF he received eight strokes before his head was 

' ' severed. Thus, this loyal and learned prelate died a martyr 

to the state, and fell by the rage of the rebellious mob. It is 

s^d, that one John Starling, who boasted of his being the 

executioner, lost his life in the same manner within a few days. 

?i""^J™" The archbishop was bom at Sudbury, in Suffolk, from whence 

ben^'acfion. [,g ^^^ ^ig name, according to Uie custom of those times. 

His father, Nigel Tybold, was a gentleman of condition. 

571. This Simon, having received the best improvements of English 

education, travelled into France and Italy, and studied the 

civil and canon law in the universities there. His proficiency 

was such, that he was taken notice of in the pope'^s court, 

made domestic chapI^n to pope Innocent VI., and auditor of 

the rota. Upon the death of Michael Norburgh, bishop of 

London, he was preferred to that see, and from thence was 

translated to Canterbury. Besides the other commendable 

parts of his character, Walsingham reports him a prelate of 

surprising elocution, and the best statesman in the kingdom. 

Wiliini^ When this prelate was bishop of London, he founded and 

Am! p Si endowed a collegiate church for secular priests at Sudbury, 

Antiquit. which, at the dissolution of king Henry VIII., was valued at 

Godwin in a hundred and twenty pounds per annum. After his removal 

CBDwITr?'^ to Canterbury, he bnilt the west-gate of that city, and made a 

stately wall from thence to the north-gate. _ 
A decree a* This year, some time before the death of the archbishop, 
a^irat William Berton, chancellor of the University of Oxford, pub- 
^^^' lished a decree against WicklifTs doctrine concerning the holy 
cernnff the CHcharist. The dccrec seta forth, that Wickli^ besides other 
rij, " dangerous opinions, maintained, that in the sacrament of the 

altar, the substance of bread and wine remwned after conse- 
cration. And, secondly, that the body and blood of Christ 
was not substantially and corporally, but only figuratively and 
emblematically, in that blessed sacrament. This doctrine is 
directly condemned by the vice-chancellor, and transubstan- 
tiation asserted to the height of the Laterau council : and all 
persons in the university forbidden to teach or m^ntain the 
Ex RcgiHr. tcncts above-mentioned, under the penalties of imprisonment, 
fol! 76^' suspension from all university privilege, and the greater ex- 
Speiman. communication. This censure is signed by thirteen doctors, 
vol. 2.11.627. besides the .chancellor. 
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To return to the peasants, who \rere now grown so formi- richard 
dable that the king promised to grant them all their demands / . 
upon condition they would forbear murder, and burning of 
houses. Many of liiem being satisfied with this concession, 
disbanded. The rest, who continued in a body, moved that 
these new privileges might be engrossed, and confirmed under 
the broad seal. After some days had been spent in debating 
the articles, which were not wholly adjusted, Wat Tyler, the 
mob general, demanded an authority from the king^s letters- 
patent to kill all the lawyers. And though the king demurred 
to this petition, Tyler never doubted but that it would be 
granted at last. And, upon hia return to the rabble, was so 
vain as to tell them, that the burthen of the constitution would 
quickly be removed ; and that within four days there would be 
no law in the kingdom but what came out of his mouth : the 
next day, the king sent Tyler a message to attend him in 
Smithfield, to treat farther upon the articles. Tyler, though he 
returned a rude answer, came to the' place accordingly. And 
here, behaving himself at his usual rate of insolence, the king 
ordered Sir William Walworth, mayor of London, to arrest 
him. Walworth executed the king's order with great courage, 
and knocked down Tyler with the city mace : some say, he ^ ^n^ 
stabbed him with a dagger, and others wiU have it that one tiie riuu of 
Standiche, a gentleman, or, as Weaver calls him. Cavendish, ^^^^ 
gave him a mortal wound. ^te^d""' 

The peasants, seeing their general thus dispatched, stood Scnpiorea. 
to their arms, and made a show of revenging his death. lingktm, 
The king, to prevent mischief, called aloud to them, and bid "„''" ;^"^'' 
them follow him, and they should have satisfaction : by Briian. 
humouring their frenzy tJius far, he draw them into the fields, weaver'a ' 
and preserved the suburbs from being fired. In the mean Mmu"^ 
time, Sir William Walworth came down with a thousand of ^^"^ 
the city militia, attacked the undisciplined rabble, who, after 
some little slaughter, laid down their arms, and submitted: 
but being too many for imprisonment and execution, the 
government let most of them go. 

SoOTi after Wat Tyler's death, the mayor of London seized 
Jack Straw in tsa. eating-house, who was afterwards tried and 
condemned for high treason. The mayor, to draw him to a 
confession, promised, if he would discover the particulars of 
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8UD- the plot, he shonld have the benefit c^ mass said for his soul. 

A^crn't. Upon this promise, he began his narraliTe : 

Jo^Twi " When we sent for the king to Blackheath" says he, "our 

o™fia«n- design was to have killed the guards, and all the gentlemen 
that attended the court. And being thus possessed of tlie 
king''8 person, we intended to have inarched with him throu^ 
the whole kingdom, forced him to countenance our conspiracy, 
and declare tM those traitors who had been dispatched by us. 
And after we had brought the whole peasantry into our Jao- 
tion by this artifice, our next step would have been to destroy 
the lords spiritual and temporal, the king, the monks, canons, 
and rectors of parishes, and not to spare any of the clergy, 
excepting the Friars Mendicant, and some poor priests to 
officiate. And, being thus disencumbered from all opposition, 
we designed to cast tiie government in a new mould, draw up 
a body of laws tor our purpose, set up a king in every county, 
and make Wat Tyler monarch of Kent, vrith a kind of impe- 
rial authority over the rest. Now the archbishop of Canter^ 
bury countermining our plot, and being a great enemy to our 
undertaking, we hated hkn above all men hving, and took him 

572. off in the first place." Thus far this tr^tor's confeesion. 

WmiH^- Buj before we t^e leave of him, we are to observe, he had 

AnEl.p.2e5. been at the head of the boors, in Sufiblk, where they acted up 
to the same degree of villany and outrage. For instance, tiwy 

tH^'iT^"' ^^^^^ "^t" ^^^ abbey at St. Edmondsbury ; seized the charters 

Edmoiuh- to free the townsmen from the jurisdiction of the monastery ; 
'^' murdered the prior, and sir John Cavendish, chief justice, and 

Id. p. 262. aet their heads on a pillory in the market-place. 

While Suffolk was thus harassed and disturbed, there was a 
great rising of the peasantry in Norfolk, under the conduct of 
John Littstar, above-mentioned. These rebels forced the 
lord Scales, and several gentlemen of quality, to march along 
with them, and countenance their proceedings. At last, either 
repenting the insurrection, or i^prehensive they might mia- 
carry, they sent sir William Morley, sir John Brewes, and 
three of their own rustics, to the king. Their business was 
to procure a discharge from villan^e, and a charter of pardon ; 
and that these instruments of privilege and security might be 
drawn more full and comprehensive than the charters granted 

u. p. '263. to other counties. 
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Henry Splicer, bishop of Norwich, hearing of tbu insurrec- richard 

tion, marched out of Rutlandshire for Norfolk with only eight - _J . 

men at anns and a few archers. At Icktingham, near Barton {^^^ 
Hitls, he met the two knights and the three peasants going to ^^L, 
the king. And here, releasing &e gentlameD, and executing e^'^^-, 
die three toaitors, he moved forward, and being joined by the 5^^^, 
gentry, marched to North Walsham, where the rebels were 
encamped. The bishop behaved himself with extraordinary 
bravery upon this occasion, aad was the first man that attacked 
the Knes, and broke into the camp. The rebels defended 
tbemsdves with resolution for some time, but were routed at 
last, and many of them killed in the pursuit. Littetar, and 
some other capital ^rutors, were taken and executed. And 
thus the disturbance in that county was suppressed. Afber 
Hob snccess, the bishop marched his troops into Cambridge 
and Kuntingdonshires, and reduced those places. About t^'''p^2e4 
this time, the peasants in Kent and Essex began to break ^".'s^^- 
out in a new insurrection : but the king publishing proclama- 
tions of pardon, and caresrang them with charters of manu- 
mission, they were contented to di^>erBe. And thus this 
formidable rebellion proved abortive, and went ofT almost as 
snrprirangly as it began. Brii"'ii''' 

As for Bali, who was the main-spring of the motion, opened Sudbury. 
the prospect of liberty to the mob, and preached them into 
rebellion, he was taken at Coventry, from whence, being 
brought to St. Alban's, he was tried before Sir Robert Tre- 
silisn, and executed upon HiB fifteenth of July. After his 
condemnation, he confessed the scheme of the plot, already 
mentioned. But though ' Knighton makes this B^ in thej^^^jf^^ 
interest of the Wickliffites, yet it does not appear by Ball's haemguna 
confession, that Wickliff held any correspondence with the reMi^. 
rebds. Fuller mentions several other reasons to clear Wick- .'^I'^^'""' 
U£f from this imputation. 8cH]>t.Col. 

First. The duke of Lancaster was known to be the great walsine- 
patron and encourager of Wickhff; had, therefore, WickKfT ^™[ ^tj 
been concerned in the insurrection, it is not probable Wat 276. 
Tyler and the Kentish peasants would have fallen so foul upon 
the duke, struck at his life, and burnt his palace. 

Secondly. Amongst the articles charged upon Wickliff and 
his followers at Oxford, and elsewhere, in this reign, there is 
not the least mention of this rebellion in the prosecution. 
8 
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COURT- Could any thing of this kind have been made good, we may 
Abp. Cut. imagine it would not have been forgotten. 
' ' ' Thirdly. WickhflTB dying peaceably at his living at Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire, some few years after, is urged as 
Puller'g another argument of his imiocence. 

Hiit.baoi[4. But though WicklifiT was uDconcemed witli these peasants, 
**' yet Jocelin takes notice, the insnrrection broke out much 

about the time his doctrines grew public, and that the rebel- 
lious boors might possibly expect to find their account in 

p. 259. This year, Thomas Hatfield, bishop of Durham, departed 

(wf bem. thb life. This prince served king Edward III. in his wars in 
^^^ France, and was at the taking of Calais. His retinue and 
*»^p -/ c|uota in the field were very cousideiable, being three bannerets, 
forty-eight knights, a hundred and sixty-four esquires, eighty- 
one archers on hoiseback, all subsisted and pud by the king. 
^"^7'' As to his public benefactions, he built and endowed a house 
of the Com- called Durham college, in Oxford. This foundation being 
ttEog.'ia partly for monks, sufi^red at the dissolution. But, aft^wards, 
Ap^nd. gjj. Thomas Pope revived the benefaction, under the name of 
Trinity college. Bishop Hatfield built a monastery for the 
Carmelites at Northallerton, and a noble palace called Durham 
house, in the Strand, where he died in May, having sat almost 
^^" '" thirty-six years. 

Dunetmeiii. The sec of Canterbury had not been long vacant before the 
inm^d i„ monks of Christ's Church elected William Courtney, bishop of 
Canicriuiy. LQndon ; a prelate of great capacity and figure. Pope Urban, 
knowing nothing of the monks' inclination, pitched upon the 
same person, and sent him a provimonary bull for his transla- 
tion : this bull was published at Canterbury, upon the 9th of 
January. Courtney, at his first coming to Lambeth, bad the 
archiepiscopal cross brought to him, but not having received 
the pall, he made a question whether he was qualified to have 
it carried before him. About this time, there was a match 
concluded between the king of Bohemia's sister and king 
Kichard. Now, the marrying the king, and crowning the 
573. queen, was the archbishop's privilege, in right of his Church. 
But being not furnished with the pall, be had anotlier scruple 
about performing this ceremony. But the monks of Canter- 
bury, who were his casuists, satisfied his conscience : and 
proved, by several precedents, that the archbishops of Canter- 
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bury used to execute the functJODS of their character without Richard 
the countenance of the pall. . 

The next year, the kmg empowered the bishops to arrest Bri"^n" 
and imprison the Wickliffites, and commanded all his subjects '^*""j'^ 
not to abet any of that pereuafflon, but to assist the bishops in "he biAo)jt 
the execution of this order. ™^2Sl 

To proceed, if Knighton does not mistake, Wickliff was kL*"*" 
questioned for his doctrine at London, before the bishops this Spelinut. 
year : where, had he not been supported by the duke of Lan- ,oL 2. p.628. 
caster, himself and his party had been ntteriy crushed. How- 
ever, he did not think fit to rest entirely upon the duke's 
protection : for though his answer did not come up to satis- 
faction, yet there was something of compliance in it. His 
belief, with respect to the holy eucharist, is as follows : — 

" I knowleche that the sacrament of the autar is verry God- yn^/Ti 
dna body in fourme of brede : but it is in another manner vjuk n- 
Goddus body then it is in hevene. For in hevene it is sene fote,^^^,^^ 
in fourme and figure of fleshe and blode : but ia the sacrament, ""- 
Goddus body is be myracle of God in fourme of brede ; and is 
he nouther of sene fote, ne in mannes figure, bnt aa a man 
leeves for to thenk the kind of an ymage whether it be of oke, 
or of ashe, and settys his thouzt in him in whom is the ymage : 
so myche more schuld a man leve to thenk on the kynde of 
brede, but thenk upon Christ, for his body is the same brede 
that is the sacrament of the autere, and with alle clemiesa, aUe 
devocion, and alle charitye, that Ck>d wolde gif him, worschippe 
he Crist, and then he receyues Gtod ghostly more medefully 
than the prist that syngus the masse in less charity. For the 
bodely etying ne profytes nouth to soule but in als mykul as 
the soul is fedde with charity. This sentence is provyde be 
Crist that may nouzt lye. For as the gospel says, ' Grist that 
night that he was betraiede of Judas Scariotb, he tok brede 
in h^ hondes, and blesside it, brak it, and gave it to hise 
disciplus to ete.' For he says, uid outy not lye, ' T his is my 
body.'"" Knighton. 

Knighton reports farijier, that WicklifTs courage failed him Scnjit Col. 
before the bidiops ; that he disclaimed the novel opinions laid 
to bis chaise, and protested, that notwithstanding they were 
published in his name, he was unconcerned in them. But 
whether Knighton's representation will hold as to the main, 
may be a question : that he was out in one circumstance is 
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pretty probable. He tells us, WicklifT, by the pope's order, 
was cited to appear before the archbishop of Canterbury and 
other divines, at Grey Friars, in London ; and that he made 
his appearance accordingly. Now this archbishop, mentioned 
by En^hton, must be Oonrtney, for Sudbury was murdered last 
year. And though it must be granted, this prelate, several of 
his suffiiigans, and other divines, met at Grey Friars, London, 
upon the 1 7th of May this year ; yet since the record men- 
tions nothing of WicklifTs being before tiiem, we may pro- 
bably conclude he was not there. 

The design of this meeting of the archbishop and the rest, 
was to examine the opinions s^d to be held by WicklifFand 
his followers, some of which were condemned for plun heresy ; 
others were censured with some abatement, and only pro- 
nounced erroneous, and contrary to the doctrine of the Church 
in lesser matters. 

The heretical conclusions are these. 

1 . That in the sacrament of the altar, the substance of the 
material bread and vrine remains after consecration. 

2. That the accidents do not remmn without their subject 
in that sacrament after consecration. 

3. That Christ is not truly, reaUy, and corporeally present 
in the sacrament of the altar. 

i. That a bishop or priest in mortal wn, has no authority 
to ordain, consecrate, or baptize : and that all these acts are 
nullities under such a moral indiqiosition. 

5. That there is no ground in the go^l to believe onr 
Saviour instituted the mass. 

6. That Giod ou^t to obey the devil. 

7. That if the pope is under a decree of reprobation, an ill 
man, and by consequence a member of the devil, he has no 
authority over the faithful, nor can pretend to any commission 
unless it be from the emperor. 

8. That after the death of the present pope. Urban VI., 
no successor is to be owned under the papal character ; but 
all Christendom ought to live independently like the Greek 
church. 

9. That it is contrary to holy scripture for ecclesiastics to 
have any endowments or estates. 

Lastly, that if a man be duly contrite, all confession to Uie 
priest is unnecessary and insignificant. 
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Thus &r the heretical conclusiona : the propoffltions which richard 
follow were condemned aa only erroneons, -—^'l^^ 

Firs*. That no prelate ought to excommunicate any person, ^^ "^ 
unless he knows him to lie under a prior excommunication by daTigerous 
God Almighty. '™*' 

Secondly. That he who exconmiumcates otherwise, makes 
himself either an heretic or an excommunicate by the mal- 
administration of the keys. 

Thirdly. That any pidate who excommunicates a clerk after 
his ^peal to the king and parliament, is, by this misapplica- 
tion of disciphne, a traitor to God, to the king, and kingdom. 

Fourthly. That those who are so much overawed by the 
censures of the Ohurch as to forbear preaching, or hearing the ■''7*- 
word of God preached, upon the score of inau''s excommunica- 
tions, will be looked upon as trutors to God in the day of 
judgment. 

Fifthly. That all right to prc^ierty and temporal dominion ; 
all the authority of an episcopal character; all the jurisdiction 
of a prelate, are voided and extinguished, so long as a man 
continues in mortal sin. 

Sixthly. That those ecclesiastics who live in any habitual 
immorality may be lawfiilly disseized of their endowments at 
the discretion of temporal lords : and that the peasantry and 
lesser tenants may punish the lords of fees for their misbeha^ 
viour as they shall think fit. 

Seventhly. That tithes are pure alms and charity ; and 
that the parishioners may lawfully detain them from the rector 
for his sins, and give them to those tJiey beheve better quali- 
fied. 

Eighthly. That particular prayers put up by prelates or 
monks in behalf of any person, are not more serviceable to 
such a person than general prayers, provided other circum- 
stances are equal. 

Ninthly, That the entering into any monastic order what- 
soever, is a disadvMitage to the Christian life, and makes a 
man more indisposed for observing God's commands. 

Tenthly. That those holy men who founded «iy religious 
order, either with property or without it, were to blame for 
the institution. 

Kleventh. That those who confine themselves to a cloister, 
and live up to the rules of their monastery, forfeit the bene- 
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COURT- fita of their commoD Christianity. This is, not without reason, 
Ab^.'^Cwt. <!alled a pernicious error. 
— - — ' Twelfth. That the friars are bound to work, and not to 
stroll about and beg for their living. And 

Lastly, that those who relieve mendicants and preaching 
friars, are excommunicated, neither are the receiveisiJin any 
better condition. 

These propositions of both kinds were condemned by the 
bishops, divines, civilians, and monks under-written. 

Thenaaua William, archMshcp of Canterbury. 

f^d^^ William, bishop of Winchester. 

John, bishop of Dwham. 

Thomas, b^hop of Baxter. 

John, bishop of Hereford. 

Balpli, bishop ofSarum. 

Thomas, In^iop ofBochetter. 



The names of the Doctors of the CirAl and Canon Law. 

Mr. John Appleby, (foaw of St. PauTs, London. 

— John Waltiam, pr^endary of York. 

— Thomas Baketon, archdeacon of London. 

— Nicholas Chaddesdene. 

— Kalph Gh^^yow. 

— Thomas Stowe,., 

— John Blawnchard. 

— William Rocoumbe. 

— John Lydeford. 

— John Welboume. 

— William Flainburgh. 

— Adam de Mottenim, bachelor ofCawm Law. 

— Thomas Braundon. 

— John Prophet, rector of Hadesham in Kent, his hoUness's 

public notary. 

The names of Doctors of Divinity and Monks. 

Friar William Syward, prior^ "J 

John Parj«, > Preaching Friars of London. 

John Langley, * 
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Friar William Folvyle, -» 

HughCWlel, I „. . 

Roger Fryseby, f M,norU«. 

• Thom&s Bemwel, ) 

Thomas Ayshbume, \ 

.^tFoho BankvD, ( . _,• . 

Robert Waldeby, I ^ 

• John HomingtoD, ' 

Robert GUuDTile, \ 

William Dy8, ( CarmsUles. 

John Lovey, I 

■ Jc^m Kymngham, ^ 

Sir John Wells, mimi o/Sanuey (md doctor of divinity. 
Mr. John Bloxham, warden o/Maion college in Oxford. 

The names of the Bachelon in Simnity. 
Friar Robert Humbleton, ■\ 

William Pickweth, V Dominicans. 

John Lyndlowe, } 

Ralph Wych, Franeisain. 



Job. Chiseldene, ^ Carmelil^. 
John Toniston, 



}' 



Upon the 20th of June this year, Nicholas Hereford and 
Philip Bapyngdon, doctors of divinity, and John Ayshton, 
master of art-s, made their appearance at the place in London 
above-mentioned, before the archbishop of Canterbmy, several 
doctors of divinity, of canon and civil law, being then present. 
And here, Hereford, Bapyngdon, and Ayshton, were interro- Hmfiird, 
gated upon the same propositions which were declared heretical ^'^^^ 
and erroneous at the last meeting : Hereford and Rapyngdon, JT*^ 
being first examined, declared by way of preliminary, that their oreiiisAop, 
intention was to be governed by their superiors, and to conform gaud^^^ 
their belief to the doctrine of the holy Scriptures, and the f**.*™™* 
deteimiaations of the Ohurch : and if either by word or prac 
tice they have gone off from this rule, and happened to fall 
into any mistake, they were ready to submit themselves with 
all hun^ty to the correction of the archbishop of CMiterbury, 
or any other person in authority to exercise disciphne, and 
prescribe measures. After this prot«BtatioD, they proceed to 
g^ve their answer. 

VOL. ni- M 
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To the first proportion : " That the sDbstance of bread and 
^ wine Temained in the Bacrament of the altax after eonseciation," 
"* they granted it was heresy, and owned they believed the con- 
trary conclusion mentioned in the decretal, "finniter credi- 
mus,"' &c. 

Being interrogated upon the second heretical opinicm, as it 
was called, (viz.) " Whether the accidents remained without 
their subject, after coD8ecration,in the same eaerament ;" their 
answer was, that doctrine was heresy, and that their belief 
was the same with the decretal, " cum Marthe.^ 

Their answer to the third proposition : " That our Saviour 
was not identically, truly, really, and corporally present in the 
sacrament above mentioned :'" to this, I say, their answer was, 
that though the assertion was somewhat perplexed in the sense, 
and ill worded, yet, as far as it was contrary to the decretal, 
" si Dominum," they owned it a heresy. And, in ^ort, as to 
the whole matter rcjating to the holy enchariet or any odier 
sacrament, they declared themselves ready to be governed both 
in their language and belief by the doctrine of the Scriptures, 
the judgment of the Church, and the writings of the holy 
Fathers. 

And not to mention the particulars of their answer any 
farther, they seemed upon the whole to agree with the censure 
of the bishops and divines, owning those assertions for heresy 
and error, which had been lately condemned as sucb. 

And thus, with all deference and regard, they gave in their 
answer to the archbishop : and after having tbrovm in a saving 
dause for the honour of God, the orthodox belief, (md the 
privilege of conscience, they entreated the archbishop, tn case 
he was of another opinicm, to inform theon bett^, and that they 
were most ready to submit to his judgment, grounded upon the 
authorities above mentioned. And histly, they begged him to 
give a favourable construction to their answer, protesting that 
those censured doctrines wore never maintained by them, either 
in schools or pulpit. 

This defence being delivered in writing to the archbishop, 
vras not thought satisfactory in all points : for instance. 

This answer to the first proposition was looked on as imper- 
fect, and therefore the archbishop asked them, whether the 
same numerical material bread placed upon the altar before 
consecration, remiuned in its proper substance and nature after 
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consecration ; and the same qaestion was put with respect to Richard 

the wine. To this, Hereford and Bapyngdon replied, they ^ — • 

were not prepared at present to add anything to their answer 
already ^ven. And being required to explun themselves fai^ 
ther upon the second and tUrd article, they declared they 
were not then provided with a better answer than they had 
delivered in writing. 

Farther, their answer to the sixth conclnaion being judged 
inBu£Scient, they were interrogated ' whether Miy sort of 
obedience was due from CJod to the devil ; they replied, there 
was in a qualified sense, that is, an obedience of chanty, as 
they term it : because, as they farther expl^ themselves, the 
Supreme Being loves that apc^tate spirit, and owes him a duty 
of punishment. ^T^a 

Their answer to the twentieth eonclnsion being conceived "'"'"''''^'^' 
not sufficiently fiill and clear, the court asked them whether 
particular prayers were more beneficial than general ones, to 
this they only replied, they were more especially serviceable. 

And not giving an express answer to the last conclusion, the 
question was put whether they believed the friars were bound 
to work for tiieir living, and whether it was not lawfid for 
them to beg for a maintenance. To tliis interrogatory they 
refused to make any answer. ^.n\. 2."' 

Upon tius, the archbishop of Canterbury asked the doctors \^^ '* 
above-mentioned what their opinion was of Hereford and UtreM- 
Bapyngdon^s defence : they unanimously replied, that they ppipdon't 
looked upon the answers to the first, second, third, and mxth ^^^J^ 
conclusions as insuffici^t, evasive, and heretical : and that n'i^Kfo'y. 
their answer to the nineteenth and twentieth conclusions were 
defective and erroneous. 

The doctors having thus delivered their opinion, the arch- 
inshop pronounced their answers diort and disrespectful ; and 
admonished them to appear before him within eight days to 
give farther satisfaction : at which time, unless they explained 
themselves fUUy and cleariy, and came directly in their affirma- 
tion to the sense prescribed ; unless they declined the subter- 
fuge of sophistical tenns, and the perplexities of lo^c, they 
should be reputed as convict of the heterodox conclusions ,. -^ 
above-mentioned. 635. 

After this monition, the archbishop of Canterbury read the ^o^!?^" 
first conclusion relating to the holy eucharist, and asked John tn-tt^^ 
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COURT- Ayshton what hie belief was concerning that point. Ayshton 
Abp. Cui[. refusing to give a categorical answer, told the archbishop that 

■ — ' he believed as holy Church believed, and that he conceived 

nothing more was required of hiin. And when the archbishop 
bade him answer in Latin, he made the greater noise in Eng- 
lish, treated his metropolitan with disregard, and endeavoured 
to bring the audience into an ill opinion of him. And beii^ 
demanded what his behef was concenung the SBcrameut of the 
altar, and whether the material bread remuned after consecra- 
tion, be told the archbishop Ufat point was too big for his 
understanding ; but as for the term material, he might pat it 
in his pocket, if he had any. And thus Aydton''8 defence 
being judged defective, and his behaviour contemptnous, the 
archbishop pronounced him gnilty of all the heresy and error 
IJ ese. laid to his chai^. 

^^^^ After this censure, the archbishop sent a mandate to hia 
mandate to suf&agans to require them not to suffer any person in their 
'^^Ua. respective dioceses to teach or preach the Wickliffite doctrine. * 
Cai'^26S2! '^^^ ^"°S hkewise, about this time, directed bis writ to the 
university of Oxford for the same pui^osc. By this writ, the 
576, chancellor and proctors of the university are empowered and 
lerittoihe Ordered to make search after all such, of what profeseiou or 
S-'X^to ^6gf^ soever, within the jurisdiction of the universify, who 
ike tame were either known, or strongly suspected, to countenance or 
'™'^™'" muntain any heresy or eiror, and especially any of those 
conclusions lately condemned by the archbishop of Canterbury 
and his clergy, or any person that abetted or entertained John 
WicklifF, Nicholas Hereford, Philip Bapyngdon, or John 
Ayshton : and when any persons, under the circumstances 
and suspicions above-mentioned, were discovered, they should 
expel them the university within seven days, and not receive 
them again till they had disproved the chai^, and cleared 
their innocence before the archbishop of Canterbury for the 
time being. They were likewise required to make diligent 
search in all the colleges and halls in the university for books 
written by John WickJiff or Nicholas Hereford ; and, i^n 
their finding any such, to seize and transmit them to the arch- 
bishop, without any alteration or correction whatsoever. And 
all this they were bound to do upon their allegiance, and under 
the forfeiture of the hberties and privileges of the university, 
and whatever else they w^% liable to forfeit. And, at the 
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close of the writ, there is an order to the sheriff of Uie county, Richard 

the mayor of Oxford, and all other sherifis, mayors, officers . — J. t 

and subjects, to aesbt them in the execution of the premises. P"- 6 
This writ is dated the thirteenth of June, this year, and is pani.M.83. 
two days earlier than the date of the archbishop's mandate 
above-mentioned . 

As for Dr. Nicholas Hereford, mentioned in this writ, he is Hen^brd 
stud to have gone a much ferther length than Wicklifi; and to Xtki^m^ 
have asserted some things which were' very disgusting and in- "^^1^^ 
defensible. For instance, Waldensis reports, he declared 
that Simon Sudbury, the late archbishop of Canterbury, had 
no more than his desert in being slain, because he was an 
enemy to Wickliff. One Dr. Peter Stokys, a Carmelite, or- 
dered Hereford's opinions to be drawn into form by public 
notaries : and then made it his business to confute them both 
in his exercises and s^mons. To Stokys's performance, upon 
the controversy being made pubhc, Hereford is said to have 
tetomed but a slender answer : be is likewise charged with 
jH«acliing treasonable and rebellious doctrines at Oxford. Wcjod. Hiai. 

As for Mr. Ayshton, he has the character of a remarkable Uiiivtn. 
innovator, and, aa Knighton, vibo lived in that reign, reports, p.Ym. 
maintained the following opinions in the pulpit at Leicester : 

First. " That no prelate ought to excommunicate any per- AfAioiCi 
son, excepting upon a priocij^e of charity, and for the saving 
his soul.'" No harm in this. 

Secondly. " That the putting any person under an incapa- 
city or diaadvaoti^ from hearing the word of God, is the dia- 
djdine of Antichrist, and not of any good Christian." 

Thirdly. " That the prelates gain their preferments by the 
strength of their pocket, and by consequence are simoniacs 
and heretics." 

Fourthly. ** The kingdom will never thrive, and be well set- 
tled, till the ecclesiastics are stripped of their temporalities :" 
and to press this point the more efTectually, he was full of 
motion and vehemence in his postures, and exhorted the 
audience to do their utmost in this matter. 

FiftUy. " That the ecclesiastics, as long as they live at the 
present rate of plenty and pleasure, are unqualified to pray 
for the people, and disabled in the principal part of their Amc- 
tion." 

Sixthly. " That if the king were possessed of the tempo- 
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COURT- ralitieB of the clergy, there would be no occa^oo for taxing the 
Abp. Cmii. nation, and plundering the commons." 

' ■■ ' Seventhly. " That those Beets of reli^ous, who pretend 

their way of living more perfect than that of Christ uid his 
jostles, are but of modem institution.^ 

Eighthly. " That the sacrament of the altar, after conse- 
VtTvtpanit cration, is, in truth and reality, both bread and the body of 
Bo^"* Christ : and that the roundness, whiteness, and other appear- 
chriati. ances in it, are bread." 

Ninthly. " That those preaching finars, who conceal the 
true and scriptural representation of that sacrament, are ex- 
communicated heretics; and that all those who relieve and 
cherish them, fall under excommunication.^ 

Farther, this Ayshton, as Knighton reports, delivered the 
following tenets in the pulpit at Gloucester : — 

First. " That the going in a crusade was one of the wick- 
edest undertakings.'^ 

Secondly. " That those who promote such expeditions are 
thieves ; and that, in e£fect, they only persuade Christians to 
destroy and murder." This conclusion was levelled against 
Spencer, bidop of Norwich, who had undertaken a sort of 
holy war in Flanders i^ainst Clement, the antipope. 

Thirdly and lastly, Ayshton maintained, " tiiat our Saviour 

chose bo be bom in a stable, and suffer upon the cross, to 

show his dislike of Cain's camp ; that is to say, of the monas- 

coi'^'j^ teries and stately houses of the monks and ecclesiastics." 

Tke Motors And hwe, to give a farther account of the progress of Wiek- 

°^sgim Kff'a doctrine, it will be necessary to dilate a Utile upon the 

/""^P™- history of PhiUp Bapyngdou, above-mentioned. This doctor, 

some little time before his being convented by the archbishop 

at London, had appeared for Wickliff, and declared, at one of 

577- his lectures, that he was ready to defend his tenets. This 

challenge, however, was not without an exception to the article - 
of the sacrament. He vras willing to be silent upon this point, 
till the clei^ were farther enlightened. Notwithstanding this 
reserve in his declaration, those of the oj^ofute persuasion w^% 
afr^d be might forgot his promise. For, being to preadi at 
St. Fridiswide's upon that argument on the festival of Corpus 
Christi, it was highly probable he might discover something 
ag^nst the common belief upon this occasion. To prevent 
the impressions of such a liberty, the u^hbishop of Canterbury 
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was deared tbat Wicbtiff'e tenets, cenmied by himself and hia Richard 

snfi^ans upon the seventeenth of May htst past, na^ he ■ J. — < 

piiblidied at Oxford before the festival above-mentioned. The 
an^iahop, upon this information, sent Dr. Stokys a commis- 
sion to publish WickliSTs tenets the same day Bapyi^^on was 
to preach. He likewise wrot« to the chancellor. Dr. Rigge, 
to countenance Stokys and his company at his next lecture, 
and af^tear in the divinity schools when the beadle was to 
pronounce the eensute of WicklifiTs opinions. The chancellor, 
being disgusted at this order, reprimanded Stokys severely, and 
represented him as a person disafiected to the university ; and 
that his des^ in procuring this order from the archbishop 
was to encroach upon the privileges of their body : for, as he 
continues, no bishop had any authority to proceed i^jainst 
heresy in the university. 

After this, calling a congregation of ^the heads and masters, j-iKchat^ 
he dechtred publicly he should be so &r from agisting Stokys, "^f^^ . 
that faewould oppose him to the utmost; that he designed to have luncer^ of 
a hundred men in arms, and to eng^e the mayor and town mi- £^^^^ 
litia to jcnn hioi, and prohibit the publication of tJiose censured ^^ 
ODndusions at tlw utmost peril. At the day appointed, tJie opaaaa. 
diancellor, the mayor, and the proctors, with a great attend- 
ance, came to St. Fridiswide's. And here Dr. Bapyngdon 
preached stron^y against the hierarchy, endeavoured to brii^ 
the clei^ under a character of disadvantage, and defended 
Wickliff &om point to point. Amongst otJ^er things be told 
tlie audience, that those who did not mention the secular 
magistrate before either the bishop or the pope in their 
prayers, broke the order prescribed in Holy Scripture. Wood. 

After sezmoD, tiie chancellor, attended vritii a hundred men unl!^!* 
privately anned, came to Dr. Rapyngdon, and thanked him for ^"^P: '' '- 
hb performance. As for Dr. Stole's, he found the tide too 
strcNQg to be stemmed, and was glad to retire without attempt- 
ing any thing. However, to reinforce the cause and cxcnss 
tums^ be wrote to the archbishop to acquaint him with the luoeetb. 
danger of his post ; that he was forced to vraiTe the execution 
of his orders ; and that, unless hb grace appeared in his behalf, 
neither himself nor his friends were likely to be long lived. 

The wchbishop, somewhat surprised at this relation, wrote 
to Stokys to come forthwith to Lunbetb, and give an account 
of the fointneae of his proceedings. Stokys obeyed the ordra, 
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COURT' «id came to Lambeth on the festival of St. Bamabas. The 
Abp. Cimt. chaDcellor of Oxford and one Mr. Brithwell came to make their 
^lology at the same time. The archbishop, upon a fidl exami- 
nation of the case, declared the chancellor lay mider strong 
BuspicionB of heresy and error, and that he must reckon him in 
the class of WickUff, Bapyngdon, and Hereford. Walter 
Dash and John Huntman, the miiversity proctors, were like- 
wise censured with the same imputation. The reasons to prove 
this charge, besides what have been mentioned ahready, are too 
a'T' it. '""^ ^ insert, 

Oion. 1. 1. To proceed : upon the octaves of Corpus Ghnsti, the chaa- 
^ * cellor and Brithwell were brought before the archbishop for a 
J^^f™" farther examination. And here, both of them coi^essing 
prvDta WicklifTs tenets, were justly censured ; the chancellor f^ 
ifw^r* down upon his knees to the archbishop, and asked his pardon 
Miti^°^ for slighting his mandate. The archbishop, at the instance of 
oAt^ardiM the blsbop of Winchester, was reconciled to him. But this 
iiiiap. favour was not granted without stxict injunctions for a guard 
upon his conduct : that, for the futnre, he should stand off 
from the heterodoxies of the Lollards ; that be should not ^ve 
the least connivance to novelties, nor eaSer any heresy or erro- 
neous opinion to be m^tuned, either in sermons, schools, 
lectoree, disputations, or elsewhere ; and, lastly, that he should 
not permit Wickhff, Hereford, Bapyngdon, Ay^ton, nor 
Bedenuui, to preach publicly, but subtend tiiem from all scho- 
lastic exercises till they should come and purge themaelvee 
from the chatge of heresy before their metropolitan. 

The chancellor vras &rther enjoined to publish WickliflTs 
opinions, with the censure against them, in English and Latin, 
in St. Mary's, in Oxford, and afterwards to repeat the publica- 
tion in the university 8cho<ds. He was likewise commanded to 
make a strict inquiry in all the colleges ; and, in case he found 
any persons abetting these tenets, to swear them to a recan- 
tatioQ. 

The chancellor endeavoured to excuse hinuelf by saying, that 
it was not possible for him to execute these orders without 
apparent hazard of his life. To this tiie archbishop rej^ed, 
that it was plain then the university encouraged here^. How- 
ever, the chancellor, being furnished the next day with an order 
from the privy council, returned to Oxford, and putsaed the 
archbishop^s instructions with reference to the oeBSured doc- 
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trines. The secular students, looking upon this as an encroach- ricuard 
ment upon their liberties, cried out upon the nuHiks as the ■ ^ ... . 
enemies of the oniversity ; and, m short, menaced and oatraged 
them to that decree, that several of the rehgious were afraid of 678. 
losing their lives in the ferment. ""^- 

Dr. Ri^e, the chancellor, bad not been long at Oxford Tie <*»- 
before his former inclinations began to revive : for now he had ^ Au/mMr 
the courage to suspend one Dr. Henry Compe from all univet- J^"^^™ 
sity exercises. The reason assigned for this discipline was,nin,<»du 
because Compe had branded the LoUm^ with heresy. Oompe J^!d 
went immediately to London, and made his complaint to the •■*»»*"™* 
privy council and the archbishop. Upon this the chancellor 
tmd the proctors were sent for up, and smartly reprimanded ; 
and, upon this occasion, the king's writ above mentioned was Ibid. 
put into their hands. There was likewise another writ directed 
to the chancellor, to take off Dr. Compe's suspension, and not 
give any disturbance either to him, to Peter Stokys, Stephen 
Patyngton, or any other monk m secular person, who should 
think fit to appear against the Lolliud's doctrine. 

The chancellor, upon his coining back to Oxford, acquainted 
Dr. Bapyngdon and Dr. Hereford with the contents of the 
kii^^s writ. These divines, perceiving their stay in Oxford 
impracticable, came to London, and addressed the duke of 
Lajicaster, givii^ him to understand,' that, in case the censuie 
of WieklifTs conclumons was not revoked, the government 
would suffer extremely, and be overtopped in its jurisdiction by 
the Church. The next day several divines wmted upon the 
duke of Lancaster, and entreated his asustuice to put a stop 
to the growth of heresy. While these doctors were soliciting j?,—;^ 
their business, Hereford and Bapyngdon happened to come in ; ^f^^**" 
who, after they had spent some time in their defence and iht dute o/ 
explained their opinions, the duke bn^e out into a passion, amiandu- 
told them then: doctrine was the devil's, Mid had a strong ^w*^ 
avermon for them ever after. 

Soon aftOT, he undertook the dispute himself, and handled 
the two doctors so ru^edly that they thought it beet to desist. 
At parting, he told them he bad hitherto been imposed upon in 
the representation of Wickliff's doctrine, ordered them to go 
to the archbishop, and abide his judgment. And thus, upon 
the twentieth of June, they were brou^t before the bishops 
and divines at the convent of the preaching friara, as has beea 
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•^•J^^T- already related. And here, Mr. Ayalitoa, being more incom- 

A^.'u^t. pliant tiutB the rest, was put in the hatkb of secular justice. 

AyiMon He stood out foF Bome time, and endeavoured to draw an 

^^^to odium upon the synod ; but, at last, he made bis mbmission 

Jl^"^*- and recanted his teoeta, and, upon the archbishop^ letter to 

namu. the umTersity of Oxford, was restored to the liberty of pei^ 

forming what exercises he thought fit : and, from this time, 

we hear nothing more of Ayshton's heterodoxy. lAwrence 

Titaamt Stephen, aiias Bedeman, uid Philip Bapyngdon, followed 

H m^bg Ay^ton's precedent, and were restored to the priril^^ of 

^'^^ their education. As for Nicholas Hereford, he did not Uy 

■^' down his sentiments so easily ; but, as Kni^ton relates, took 

goei to Borne & joumey to Bome, and, presenting himself m t^ consistory 

fj^" before the pope, reported hia censured ccmclusions, protesting, 

at the same time, he was ready to defend them at the utmost 

hazard. 

The pope ordered the cardinals and cles^ to examine the 

propositions : imd, after a full discussitm, Ihey were condonned 

with the same distinctions of here^ and entx as formerly, at 

London ; and, bad not Urban home a particniar regard to the 

English nation for renouncing Clement the antipope, Hereford 

had been sent to the stake. For this reason the pope treated 

him more gently, and he was only sentenced to perpetual 

He u tn- imprisonment : however, his holinesB would remit nothing of 

^i^^, this rigour, though solicited fw his ^ila^^ement by several 

'e^^ persons of quality. Not long after, the pope, taking a [ot^ress 

.!nJr™ito. towords N^les to make a visit to his native country, the 

burghers of Bome were discontented with his leaving the town 

without their consent. This disgust being at last blown up to 

a sedition by some disafifected persons, the pope's p^ace was 

forced in the commotion, and the prison doors set open. 

By this accident Hereford gained his Uberty, and reti^ved 

Knighton, into England ; where, at last, he conformed to the reccaved 

doctrines, took the habit of a Carthusian, tmd spent the 

Wood. remainder of his life in St, Ann's monastery, at Coventry. 

Uail^n.' To proceed : this year, in November, there was a oonvoca- 

pT^' ^' ^'^ "^^ ^^ clergy of the province of Canterbury hdd at 

■^ *«™^ St. FridiswideV monastery, in Oxford : archbishop Courtney 

pnr^M 0/ officiated at divine service ; and the sermon was preached 1^ 

S'ote^ the chancellor. Dr. Bigge. And here, after the bishops had 

gone over the debate about a subsidy, thehr next iHiainess was 
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to inqoire after persona suspected of heresy. Upon iMa occtt- RICHARD 

sion Dr. Rapyngdon was obliged to repeat hia recantation of .^ < 

WicklilTs tenets ; and, to secure the university from latitude 
in opinion, all the graduates were obliged to swear s renuncisr- 
tion of WicklifiTs condusions censured at London. U. p. 193. 

Knighton mentions some other disciples of Wickliff, and 
tells us he heard one of them, whom he does not name, main- 
tain the propositions following in the pulpit : — 

First. " If any ecclesiastic misb^iaved himself, and continued -T'TY,'*' 
uareformed, it was lawful for any temporal lord to shave his itmii. 
shoolders, — aUas, cut his throat, — ^though the distinctions of 
his character were never so visible upon his head.'" 

Secondly. " If a temporal nobleman or lord of a manor mna 
riot, and revises to mend his conduct, it is lawful for the 
peasMitry to bring him to reason.'' 

Thirdly. " That to run out into a great length of prayer, — 
or, in Knighton's English, to ' blaber with the lippue,' — signifies 579. 
nothing." 

Fourtiily. " That to fee any person to say the psalter for us, 
is to no purpose." 

Fifthly. " To give money to procure masses in a man's 
behalf, turns to no account, unless the person recommended 
lives regularly : and if he has this advantage to [dead, he 
may be said to pray idways fiv himself : tor where virtue and 
regularity are not wanting, there needs no other devotion." 

Sixthly. " That the torment our Saviour suffered at bis 
passion was greater than the punishment of the damned." 

Seventhly. " That all our Saviour's counsels are precepts." 

Eighthly. " Nc^jody ought to relieve any person that weais 
better clothes, or hves in a better bouse than himself." 

T4inthly. " No man is pnq)eriy a prdate, nor qualified for 
his fimction, unless he can dispute and preach." 

Tenthly. " All persons absolved from their nns are in a 
state of grace, and - in so great a degree of this advantage, 
that it is not possible for them to rise higher." 

Eleventhly. " That money taken for confessions is a cursed 
gun ; and that both those who give, and receive it, are ex- 
communicated. " 

TweUUi^. " That nobody ought to nelieve a wicked person 
when they know hun to be such." 
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^NEY^' TfairteentUy. " That no ecclesiastics ought to be famished 
A^. Cut, any farther than with bare meat, drink, and clothes." 

' Fourteenthly. " That sin newly committed canc^ all pre- 

ceding pardon, and revives the gtult of a man's whole life." 

Fifteenthly. "That those preachers who carry a satchel about 
them are to be looked on as impostors, in as much as they 
contradict both our Saviour's commands, and the practice of 
his disciples." 

Sixteenthly. " That be^ng, in those who are able to work, 
is disallowed by the laws of the civil magistrate, neithe* do we 
find it countenuiced by the gospel." 

Seventeenthly. " That though our Saviour converted many <^ 
several conditions and employments, yet it does not appear in 
the holy Scripture that he ever recovered a priest." 

Eighteenthly. He asserted fiirther in his sermons, " that for 
this last two hundred years, ever since these new sects of 
preaching friars appeared, the people had been misled into false 
doctrine; but that himself would retrieve them to reformation, 
and rescue them from the snares of these disciplea of Anti- 
christ." • 

Nineteenthly. " That he had heard these preaching friars lay 
blasphemous imputations upon the holy Scriptures, and chai^ 
them with hercE^ : the reason of this horrid assertion was, 
because their conduct was condemned by those inspired 
writings." 

And lastly, he used irequently to nnainfjtin, " that scarcely 
KnighhHi. One man in ten would be saved." 

^58. Knighton goes on with WicklifiTs party, and mentions one 

John Pumeye, a chauntiy priest, a person of great appearance 
for sanctity and mortification. This sir John Pumeye, as 
he calls him, maintained in the pulpit at Bristol, 

First, " That our Saviour suffered when his side was pierced 
with the soldier's spear." 

Secondly. " That every priest ought to omit matins, mass, 
vef^jers, and the other canonical hours, rather than not have 
time to preach the word of Ood ; because the offices above- 
mentioned are only of human institution." 

Thirdly. " That every priest is authorized 'jure divino' to 
preach the word of God without any supplemental licence 
from his si^riors." 
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FoartMy. " That those bishops, and others, who diBCOun- richard 
tecance the preaching of the word of Gfod, take these measures ^ ^[' ■ 
to conceal their own misconduct and immoralities." 

FiJlhly. " That no priest ought to forbear preaching, nor 
any layman forbear hearing the word of God upon the score of id. Coi. 
being excommunicated." ^''* ^*'- 

Sixthly. '' That every parnh priest is in a more perflpet state id. 
of life, than any person mider a monastic institution.^ 

Wickfiff was unfortunate in another admirer, one William 
Smith. This man, a mean mechanic, happening to be disap- 
pointed in his courtship to a young woman, resolved against 
marrii^e, set up for devotion, and went an extraordinary 
length in self-denial. For he would neither take the conve- 
nience of linen, nor wear stockings nor shoes. He refused 
eating both flesh and fish, and would drink neither wine nor 
beer. During this course of mortification, he learned the 
alphabet and turned preacher. This Smith and others of his ThtLoOardi 
persuasion were supported and kept in countenance by sir ^^^7^ 
Thomas Latimer, nr John Tmssell, sir Lodowick Clifford, sir ™^- 
John Peeche, sir Richard Story, sir Ranald Hilton, &c. 
' These gentlemen were the principal favourers of the Lollards, 
were their guard through the country, and protected them 
from punishment, and rough usage. Knighton is ao kind to 
these abettors, as to say, they meant well, and had a zeal for 
God, though not according to knowle<^. It was tbeir'costom, 
when any of the Lollards came into their neighbourhood to 
preach, to give the country notice of time and place, and draw 
a vast audience together. And here, to prevent opposition to 
the doctrine dehvered, these gentlemen used to appear in a 
military figure, and plant themselves round the pulpit. And i>80. 
thus, as the historian relates, where they could not convince 
with reason, they menaced with the sword, and frighted people 
into their opinions. And whereas, the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity made their way by meekness and gentle persuasion, this 
"evangelium armatum" took a quite contrary course : " fJiese 
Lolhtfds, instead of shaking off the dust of their feet against 
those who refused to hear them, as our Saviour commanded 
his disciples ; these men, instead of shaking off the dust," says • 

Knig^iton, " brandish their swords and their tongues against 
those they cannot proselyte, and are for wounding them in 
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COURT- their limbs, or credit,'" He observes &rtber, " tbat they had a 
Abp. Cut. strong aversion to im^es ; and that they called our lady of 
' "-^ ' Lincoln, and our lady of Walsingham, the ' wiche of Lincob,'' 
lyj and the ' wiche of Walsingham.' " 

Thedia- Abont this time, one William de Swyndurby, a priest, 

'^i^^ came to Leicester, and atruck out into some singularities. 
the LoSard, Tim man had lived in the solitude and discipline of a hermit 
tcgmiarty. ^^^ gome time. He had an unsettled fancy, and had nrn 
ihroagh a great many methods of life without satisfaction. At 
hia firat coming to Leic^ter, he levelled bis discourses in the 
pu^it against pride, fine dothes, and the disorders of the 
female sex. These points were maimged with so much indis- 
cretion and intemperance, that the women had almost stoned 
him out of town. B^ng disappointed with the ladies, he 
made a trial upon the rich tradesmen, and other persons of 
- fortune. And here, driving his doctrine to an excess of self- 
denial, he told them in the pulpit that it was ipiposfflble tor a 
rich man to be saved : and being a person of a very mortified 
life, his preaching began to make an impression, and perplex 
the consciences of several people of estate. However, they 
got over the mistake and disentangled themselves in a little ^ 
time. Swyndurby, being thus discoursed left Leicester, trib- 
velled the country, and taking William Smith ^ng with him, 
made a great many proselytes. And here Eni^ton reports, 
that these new opinions spread so &st, that a man could scarce 
meet two people upon the road, without one of them being a 
WicklifiSte. As for Swyndurby, he made it his business, at 
last, to preach ^unst the privileges of the Church, to find 
iault with the conduct, and blacken the character of the clergy. 
This proved a very acceptable topic, and made him wonderfully 
valued by the common people. One thing which proved par- 
ticularly serviceable to bis gaining the audience was, his giving 
Id. CdI. them a sorii of dispensation from paying of tithes. 
2666, 2667. When Buckingham, bishop of Lincoln, was informed of 
Swyndurby's preac^iing, he cit«d him to the cathedral at Lin- 
coln. Swyndurby appeared, and having time given him for his 
He in eon- defoice, was at Ust convicted of error and heresy. He was in 
• ^^ dai^r of being punished c^itally for his doctrine : but at 
hail!/, ""d hist, the bishop was previuled with to waive this rigour, and 
ca^iaiion. only enjou) him to recant bis tenets publicly in all the churches 
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wbsre ha bad preached ; anA not to preach for the Aiture in richari> 

the diocese of Lincohi, without the bidiop's leave. Some of > ^ • 

the teneta ^ijured by Swyndurt^, were these : '■*■ 

Fiist. "Whett either the priest baptizing, or the godfatJiera ^Z"^**?!. 
or godmotbeie, are in mortal ain, the child is not truly \ta^ tmeta. 
tieed." 

Secondly. " That no priest who lives counter to the rule of 
ha duty, can have the pow^« tmd privileges of the sacerdotiU 
dmracter, notwithstanding his oanonical ordination by the 
bnhop.'' 

These two propositions are censured for heresy : the rest 
which follow, are only called erroneous. 

First. " That though it is bwfiil for creditors to demand 
UiJeir debts in a friendly manner, they ought not to throw any 
person into prison upon that score, aiid iJbat those who proceed 
to any such rigour are excommunicated." 

Secondly. " That if the parisluoners know their incumbent 
to be an ill or unqualified person, they ought not to pay him 
any tithe : and those that do not discourse him in this man- 
ner, draw the guilt of his misbehaviour upon themselves." 

Thirdly. " That every priest who attempts to consecrate 
the body of Christ in mortf^ sin, does rather commit idolatry 
than consecrate " 

Fourthly. " That no priest comes into a house unless with a 
design to debouch the women, and therefore married men 
should take ou% not to admit any such vi^tants." 

There are several other odd and erroneous opinions, recanted 
by Swyndivby ; but t^eee having been mentioned up<»i other 
occasions, need not to bQ repeated. ^^°'' 

This year, at a pariiament held at Westminster, the mayor. The 'aa^or 
bailiffe, and commonalty of Cambridge were complained of, "^^'^f 
for onti^ing the uniTer»ty in the late insurrection and tumults 9^^^ 

of the peasants. paTiiamaii 

To mention some particulars : tiey are charged with breaking %^^^,^ 
up the treaauy of the university, and with seizing, . burning, "f^^ ««*■ 
and destroying several charters, books, and records ; and 
carrying away goods and chattels to a great value. The bill 
exhibited ^^inst them seta forth forther, that they compelled 
the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the said university, 
under the menaces of death, to resign all manner of franchises 
and privileges granted to them by any king whataoever, and - 
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COURT- submit to the goyemment of the town. They likewise, by 
Abp. Cnt. ^he terrors and duress above-mentioaed, forced the masters 

T^T" ' and scholars to enter into bonds, under the common seal, to 

release to the mayor and burgesses all maoner of liberties, and 
all actions personal and reaJ, and farther, to be bound to them 

AbridSi^ " P***' **™^ °^ money. 

meni, {1.199. Upou this comploint, there were two writs sent down to 
■tit. p. i. Cambridge : one directed to the mayor, baili%, and com- 
***■ **■ monalty, that now were ; and another to the mayor and 
ba!Ii% for the last year : by the writs both these parties were 
conunanded to appear in parliameot, tmd answer to the articles 
objected. The magistrates of the present year were dis- 
charged upon their appearance : but the fact in the petition 
was proved upon the others. They pretended compulsion by 
the mutinous peasants : but tbis frivolous plea being OTemiled, 
they were ordered to deliver up the bond of three thousand 
pounds, and the two releases they had extorted fi^im the 
university. These deeds being immediately cancelled in par- 
liament, the bill was read in their hearing, and they were 
asked what they could say, why the liberties of the corpora- 
tion should not be forfeited t To this they requested three 
things, a copy of the bill, counsel, and respite to answer. As 
to the copy of the bill it was answered, " that since they heard 
the same, it should suffice : for by law they ou^t to have no 
copy." As to counsel it was said, " that wherein it was to be 
had, they should have it, wherefore they were then appointed 
to answer to no crime or offence, but only touching their 
liberties." After many dilatory shifts and subterfuges, the said 
ThetrfroB- buTgesses Submitted themselves to the king's mercy. The 
ft^fi^. ^^S thereupon, by the assent of the parliament, seized their 
^^'"'^Xd fr*"<>l"s®8 i ^"^ afterwards made a grant of part of them to 
totitiai- the university, within the town of Cambridge, and the suburbs 
"™'*' of the same." The particulars granted to the university were 
the assize, cognizance, and correction of bread, ale, weights, 
measures, regraters, and forestallers, with the fines and 
amerciaments of the same ; paying a rent of ten- pounds a-year 
into the exchequer for this privilege: the renuunder of the 
liberties were regranted to the town, paying the kii^ four 
5 Richi'2.' marks yearly more than formerly in their fee-fann. 
num. 45. This year, as Walsingbam reports, the Londoners made an 

CottoD, ibid, invasion upon the discipline of the Church, and took the 
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punishing of fornication and adultery into their own hands. Richard 

For instance, tJaey imprisoned several women upon this score, > '^ . 

and afterwards brou^t them out, and exposed them in the J^^^ 
streets with their hair cut short, and trumpets and hautboys ma^itjxjn 
before them. " They pretended themselves forced upon these uofo/iMr 
rigours by the negligence and pulialities of the clergy, charg- '''**""■ 
ing the spiritual courts with conniving at licentiousness, and 
taking bribes : that it was high time to exert themselves 
agiunst dissolution of manners : for unless wickedness was 
discounted, and the town was cleared of hbertines, they had 
reason to fear they might draw down tiie judgments of heaven 
by tiieir indifierency ; and that the lettii^ justice and discip- 
Inie sleep any longer was the way to be destroyed either by 
war, pestilence, or earthqu^es.'" It was thought the Lollards 
were at the bottom of this practice, and suggested these mea- 
sures, on purpose to bring the bishops into disgrace. - WslsW- 

The crusade undertaken by Spencer, bishop of Norwich, has Angl. '"" 
been just mentioned already upon another occasion. He was ^^^ij^ 
encouraged to this expedition by a bull from pope Urban VI, ^Norwui, 
The In^op was made hia holiness's nuncio by virtue of this iafiivour </ 
instrument, and had a very large authority for censure and '^*" ^■ 
joriediction : for instance, he was empowered to excommuni- 
cate, Bo^ieDd, wid interdict all persons, of what state or quality 
eoerer, that should obstruct the execution of his commission. 
He had likewise an authority to grant an indulgence to those 
who went in person or contributed towards the expedition, an 
indulgence, I say, of the same privilege as if they had served 
in the holy war against the infidels. Id. p. 39i. 

The bi^op, being thus furnished, had vast sums of money n^*^' 
brought in to him. The ladies were particularly liberal upon f^^^ 
this occasion, and parted with most of their jewels. In short, s"<^ ™™ 
boili men and women, rich and poor, exhiuisted themselves, 
and strained to the utmost : for by being thus hearty, they 
expected to get a discharge for their faults ; and not only for 
themselves, but for their friends too, both dead and living. 
For the bishop's authority stretehed thus far in the pardon, 
provided they contributed to their power, For, as Knighton 
tells us, the indu%ence had a wonderful compass, and carried 
an acquittal both from guilt and punishment. Some of the 
biahop's agents were so hardy as to give out, that upon their 
application of this privilege, the angels would come down from 
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COURT- heaven, fetch their fiiends' souls out of purgatory, and convey 
Abp.'c^i. them to the regions of bhas. 
KiiigTitonT' "^^ form of the absolution runs thus : — 
The'fy^'of " -^y apostolical authority committed to me for this pur- 
the abtola- pose, I al}3olve thee, A. B., from aJl thy woa confessed, and 
"°"' for which thou art contrite ; and from all those "which thou 

wouldst confess, provided they occurred to thy memory. 
And, together with the full remission of thy sins, I grant thee 
the assurance of the reward of just persons in the life to come: 
I give thee, moreover, all the privileges of those who under- 
take an expedition to the holy land, and the benefit of the 
582. prayers of the universal Church, either met in synods, or dse- 
hsm^'i^Bi. where." 

^"^'- The bishop of Norwich having his crusade allowed in for- 

Beeiurarda, liameot, and provided with a considerable army, embarked his 
num. ie. fQr(;eg^ and g^t. sail for Calais in June following. 

Soon after his arrival, he opened the campaign in Flanders : 

his first attempt was upon Graveling ; his taking this town, 

and defeating 12,000 Flemings near that place, brought 

a terror upon the whole country. The bishop pushed his 

'^''t^^f success, and carried Dunkirk, Newport, Fumes, and several 

his fTjiedi- places of strength. Not long i^r, being reinforced by the 

(™i^uS^' Gentois, he sat down before Ipres : but Charles VI, coming 

"'^^'^ down in person with a great army, obliged him to raise the 

siege, to quit the field, and retreat with his troops into Bour- 

• boutg. And here, the English were in duiger of being made 

prisoners of war : but by the mediat!j>n of the duke of Bre- 

t^ne, they got honourable terms, and had the liberty to 

march off. And thus, in the beginning of October, the 

A. D. 1383. bishop was obliged to ^ve over the crusade, and return for 

S"fe. England. 

2672. This year, the archbishop of Canterbury du^cted his man- 

A/esHmi date to the bishop of London for the keeping a festivid for 

'7n£'"^' ^'- '^'™*^ mother to the blessed Vi^n. This order was 

published pursuant to pope Urbui^s bull, directed to Courtney 

Siiclm.Con- for thlS puTpOSC. 

f.'asG.' At a parliament held. at Westminster in the beginning of 

November, the nobility and gentry of the northern counties 
requested that some part of the subsidies granted to the crown 
might be assigned to them : the reason of their motion was, 
because the guard of the country against the Scots was put 
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npon them : however, their demand was thought unreason- richard 

able : and Wickham, bishop of Winchester, replied, they were > '^ ■ 

BufiSciently rewarded for that service already : that by their 
tenures they were bound to secure the marclies, and had their 
estates granted them chiefly upon that conmderatjon. k^*''''!?' 

The temporalities of the see of Norwich were seized this Angi. 
year for disobeying the king's writ ; the occasion was this : lib 4a™ 
when the bishop had his expedition allowed, had raised his ^7^*™^ 
men, and was ready to put them on board, the king counter- seized. 
manded him. The bishop, it seems, took no notice of this order, 
but went on with his enterprize. ^^'^■ 

The next year is remarkable for the death of WicWiff, con- *■ "■ '3^- 
raming whom it will be necessary to add something to what 
has been sud already. 

This clergyman was preferred to the wardenship of Canter- A/aHh^r 
bury college, by the fonnder, archbishop Islip. After the "m-Mf: 
death of Ishp, his successor, archbishop Lai^ham, endear 
voured to turn him out, in favour of one Henry Woodhull. 
The college appeared for Wickliff, but the monks of Canter- 
bury made an interest for Woodhull, who was one of their 
order. This dispute was referred at last to the court of Rome, 
where, after a long debate, the cause was given against Wick- 
liS^ and himself and several other seculars turned out of their 
preferments in the college. In short, none but monks were 
made ci^ble of the benefit of that foundation. 

But here Wickliff seems te have had haxi measure, even 
according to the principles of that age : for the founder, who, 
one would imagine, was a competent judge, thought him well 
qualified for this post, and gave him a great character in the 
instrument of his promotion : and, as he guned this prefer- ^***- 
meat fairly, so, as ^ as it appears, he miinaged all along with UniT«n, 
an anblendshed reputation, neither was there the least impu- ^r)^';^ 
tation of heterodoxy laid to his charge. But being a person """. *?■ 
of merit, and of a warm temper, it is not improbable but that 
his being ejected upon an unjust decision, might whet him to 
an opposition, and nmke him project a revenge. And when 
a controversy is pushed on by pas»on, like motion npon a 
descent, it g^ns strength by rolUng, and seldom stops till men 
come to the bottcnn of their invention. Harpsfield allegeth 
this as one reason of his declarit^ against the established doc- 
trine : however, this historian, as we have seen, is mistaken in 
N 2 
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COURT- affinuii^ he came unfairly by his wardenBhip, and overbore tiie 
A^^^u statutes of the founder. There are other reasons assigned for 

' ' his driving (gainst the common belief: he is s^d to have been 

carried so far by the heat of disputation, as to afiirm that an 
accident was a substance, that quantity was compounded of 
parts withoat any dimension, and that everything was God. 
It seems he was driven upon these assertions to maintain his 
ground against his opponents in the schools ; and, being ^>- 
prehensive he might suffer in his reputation by retracting bis 
mistakes, be held them to the last. 

Others will have it, that his singularities were owing to his 

ambition, and that his missing the bishopric of Worcester 

made him break with the Church. But these suggestions 

seem to proceed from disaffection, and are not much to be 

H«P^14_ regarded. 

liir. p. 668. I shall DOW proceed to give the reader a farther view of 
WickliSTs opinions, omitting those which have been already 
mentioned. 
iii^^i^. '^'* begin: he decUred with great vehemency against the 
rites and ceremonies then received; declaimed against the 
blessing or hallowing of bread, water, salt, branches of pahos, 
and first-fruits: he preached i^^^nst the use of the paschal 
taper ; against the consecrating of churches, and keeping an 
anniversary festival upon that account. He disapproved mag- 
nificence in building of churches, and affirmed that cariosity 
and expense upon such structures proceeded from diabolical 
principles. He thought religion mightily overcharged with 
583. ceremonies ; would have had the canon of the mass set aside, 
WrfdensM. and the mysterious rites in the holy eucharist omitted, 
c. I67.itrid. His next advance is against the hierarchy : and here, if he 
lisfiii 's rightly represented, he not only attacks the supremacy, but 
falls foul upon episcopacy itself. He afiirms it blasphemy to 
Id. tom. t. call any person the head of the Church, excepting our Saviour. 
ji '^ "*■ '■ That the Church of Borne is the syni^gue of Satan : that the 
decretal epistles were spurious records, and that the election 
of the popes by the cardinals was a device of the devil. That 
those are heretics who pretend St. Peter had more authority 
than the rest of the apostles ; and that St. James, bishop of 
Jerusalem, was preferred to St. Peter : that Borne ought not 
to be called the seat of Christ^s vicar ; and that the pope is 
not to be styled St. Peter's succe»sor, unless he lives by St. 
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Peter's example : and tliat whoever exceeds the pope in his richard 
integrity and morals, is a better and more sig^nificant repre- J ■ 
sentative of our Saviour. id. Hupi- 

Wickliff goes on in his attack i^nst the pope, calls him wkid^t'' 
Antichrist, and expounds the abomination of desolation stand- 1^*™- 
ing in the holy place, upon the bishop of Rome : and therefore 
tnaintaina that no person ouj^t to be disturbed at the excom- 
munications of the pope or any other bishop, inasmuch as they 
are no better than the censures of Antichrist. And lastly, 
that tlie pope has no authority to consecrate bishops ; to define 
heresy, or pronounce sentence in cases of that nature. And W- p- S7l. 
as for patriarchs, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
deans, officials, monks, canons, and preaching friars, he makes 
them no better than the chapter of Antichrist : he calls the 
hierarchy the creatures of the court, as if they had their com- 
missions from thence : and gives Constantine the Great hard 
language for endowing the Church. He will not allow any per- 
son to be a bishop who is in mortal sin, and gives the Sock an 
authority to pronounce judicially upon the probity and conduct 
of their pastor. He undermines ^e property of the religious, 
shakes the patrimony of the Church, and does not so much as 
leave one branch of her revenue unquestioned : for, as Wal- 
densia reports, he pronounces the pope, the cardinals, and all 
the clergy, who have any endowments, to he heretics : and ibw. 
that if the emperor and the laity had not been surprised by the 
devil, they would never have setUed estates upon the hierarchy : 
that the priests under the old law lived " esproprietarie," or 
witbont property ; that the Christian Church had no endow- 
ment or real estate till Constantine ; and that it was no sacri- 
lege to disseize the clet^, and alienate those things which 
were consecrated to the service of God. 

He goes on with his battery i^^nst the authority of the 
Cbnrch, and gives priests and deacons liberty to preach with- 
out a commission &om their bishop ; and it is said to be so 
hardy as to affirm that episcopacy was none of our Saviour's 
institution. ^t"iii.2. 

That those prelates who lay under a decree of reprobation ut. 3.'c. 7i. 
were disabled by God Almi^ty, and suspended "ab officio et ub. g^Mt.'s, 
beneficio :" that the jurisdiction and character of a bishop did jj^g^ij ' 
not depend upon election or consecration, but upon the force Hin, wkk- 
of being predestinated to heaven ; that the giving orders, con- ' ^ 
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COURT- secrtiting churclies, confimuDg childreli, and several other acts 
A^^^nt. °^ ^ episcopal fuactioa, were eacroachmeate in the biehops, 

' ■■ — ' and practised only out of a principle of interest. That when 

the Apostles were living, the hierarchy consiated only of two 
orders, priests and deacons : and that a bishop and a priest 
were the same. That it was the king's business to provide 
pastois for the Church ; and that in causes ecclesiastical, and 
^'^* even in matters of faith, it was lawful to appeal from the 

judgment of a synod to the civil mi^strate. 

It seems, some part of his dislike fell upon the universities ; 

for the methods of life and study, the societies and degrees in 

those places, are censured as inventions of paganism ; uid 

that those seminaries were no more serviceable to the Church, 

WaideoB i\^a the devil. 

art. 3. 0. 67. And notwithstanding his depressing the authority of the 
Church, openmg a new prospect of wealth to the laity, and 
overstraining the power of ttie prince ; yet some of his doc- 
trines are very unserviceable to the crown, and sap the 
foundations of civil government. For instance ; he declares 
against the lawfulness of oaths, requires an exact probity to 
give a title to property and power ; afiirms that an ill man 
forfeits his right to dominion, and that, as long as a prince 
continues in mortal sin, his prer<^tive is lost, neither does 
i^ a'lii! 1 ^^ royal style properly belong to him, 

c- 81- Farther, though Waldensis and Harpsfield do not chai^ 

H^aTwitk- him directly with rejecting prayers for the dead, yet since he 
liff. p. 673. ^niea that particular prayers are more serviceable than those 
which are made for all in general ; since he affirms that eveiy 
one shall " receive according to his deserts :" from hence, they 
conclude he very much undervalues the practice of prayii^ for 
the dead, and in a great measure, cuts off the communicatioD 
between this world and the other. Under this head, we may 
range his disallowit^ the invocation of saints, and pressing the 
putting down the festivals kept in honour of their memory. 
Besides this, he had no opinion of the respect p^d to relies, 
and attributed the miracles wrought at the sunts' tombs to 
the iUusions of the devil. He makes erecting monuments for 
persons of eminent sanctity, no better than hypocrisy. He 
5iii. dissuades from pilgrimi^es, pronounces the history of the saints 
l^endary and romantic, charges the worshipping of thorn with 
the guilt of idolatry, and affirms it Uttle less than a revival of 
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paganism. Asd as for the sfunis, whether dead or living, richard 

their praying for us, signifies nothing, unless we are under , ": . 

the qualificatiouB of virtue, and the privilege of a regular 
life : and if we are in this condition of advanti^, we need not 
stand to the saints' courtesy. 

He has some other notioos about prayer and divine service, 
not all of them defen»ble. For instance : the prayer, saj-s 
be, of a person reprobated, signifies nothing. That, provided 
a man lives conformably to the Divine will, devotion neither in 
thought nor language is required of him. He likewise dis- 
^)proveB of vigils, church music, and stated times for Divine 
worship ; and affirms that the tying people to set forms of 
prayer is abridging the liberty which God has given us. w. i>. «74. 

Walden and Harpsfield discover him farther to his disad- 
vantage. They chaige him with ^hting the authority of the 
Fathers ; with saying that St. Ambrose was an apocryphal 
doctor, and all those ecclesiastical authors who wrote since the 
year of our Lord 1000, obstinate heretics; that men of 
thought and discretion ought to admit do doctrinal points, 
unless expressly declared in holy Scripture. As for geneml 
cotmcils, be tluvwa them off with great disregard and con- 
tempt. And, to sink the benefit of other people''s prayers, he 
Inds us depend upon the strength of our own virtoe ; which, 
hy the way, seems to be no ill advice. 

Harpsfield, &xim Walden, reinforces the chai^, and is very 
tr^cal upon the subject of predestination. And here, Wick- 
lifif seems to have missed Ida way v«y much. For he intro- 
duces a stiOioal fate, and makes all things proceed from absolute 
necessity. And thus it is impossible for a reprobated person 
to repent in earnest : that is, as he exphiins himself, to be so 
&r contrite as to blot out the sin of final impenitence. God, 
says he, determines every creature to their respective actions. 
Every one that will be damned, is a devil like Judas. That 
Judas was chosen by our Saviour's humanity only, and not by 
his divinity. Harpsfield falls violently upon the consequences 
iJ these opinioDB. By these assertions, says he, man may 
be a devil in his cradle, before fae is grown up to the liberty 
of his will, and is capable of doing either good or evil. This 
doctrine is more crude and unaccountable than that of Origen, 
who only fancies bad men wiU become devils in the state of 
separation ; whereas Wicklifi", continues Harpsfield, makes 
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COURT- them fiends by predestinatioo. Thia ia a more horrible 
Abp.c>nt. opinion than tbat of the Mamdueans, who made man the 
"^ ' author of his own miscarriage, and did not fetch the principle 
of evil from God Almighty. Bnt this assertion g^ves a harder 
Harpifidd character of the best Being than belongs to the worst : for 
^Litaitna few people are so unreasonable as to lay all their faulte upon 
" "*"' the devil. Thus, the will is thrown out of all privilege, and 
we have no more choice left us than stocks and stones. In 
consequence of this principle, Wickliff is said to hold that an 
^"^^hick infant preordained to eternal ruin would certainly live after he 
■"J**" . was baptized ; that this life was preserved to give him an 
pood, and opportunity of sinning against the Holy Ghost, and to prepare . 
^ "•' him for the sentence of malediction. And that if such a child 
Mm*'™' "^ throvra into the fire, he would not be burnt till he had 
c. 161. lived to a capacity of sinning : and thus, as a predestinated 
mit. caji. 46.' pcrsou caunot fall from grace, so it is impossible for one re- 
Hs'^fleid probated to continue in it. This principle led Wickliff into 
Hiet. wick- itnother mistake, and made him form the Church of none but 
WsideDa. ' predestinated persons. Now the people are apt to make an 
c^ToT^ ill use of this doctrine ; to revolt from their spiritual supe- 
riors ; to disobey their injunctions, and slight their censures ^ 
and all upon a pretence they do not believe them predestinate, 
nor by conseijuence any members of the Church. 

To proceed : Wickliff is blamed for want of skill in reckon- 
ing the constituent parts of the Church, making it to conEost 
only of clergy, soldiers, mechanics, or labourers : now, by this 
distribution, the religious, impotent people, and others, are 
excluded. 

And though Wickliff held the distinction between mortal 
and veqial sin, yet he made the difiTerence consist, not in the 
degrees of privity in the will, but in the fete of election or 
reprobation. And, in consequence of this, he denies the dis- 
tinctions of ill practice can be collected by the outward acts: 
and that nothing is sin, strictly speaking, but final impeni-r 
Id, Mm. 3. tenoe : that Peter and David, in the commission of their worst 
1^', i£^ sins, were as much in the Divine favour as they are now in 
"*■ heaven. 

That a person in a state of mortal sin, sins mortally in evet; 
action ; and that those who are predestinated to bliss, never 
fun mortally ; whereas the rest, who lie under reprobation, have 
that malignity in evety action. 
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Harpsfield, from Walden, goes on to examine Wickliff upon richard 

the seven sacraments. And here, Wickliff makes a question ■ . 

whether any of the sacraments are vaUd and beneficial under 
the administration of the modem heretics : by this character 
of reproach, he means all but those of his own party. The 
reason of his doubt was, because he did not think it clear that 
our Saviour would assist the performance, and bless the func- 
tions of a wicked priest. For if the prayers of a devout lay- 
man are never raised to the dignity of a sacrament, we have 
reason to conclude, God will not co-operate with an ill priest 585. 
to this purpose : aod since a good man's petition is oftentimes 
refused because of the unworthineas of the person he prays for, 
how does it appear that Giod will consider the application of 
an ungodly priest, — a priest whose life is a contradiction to 
his devotion I Besides, reprobated persons are under per- 
petual suspension, and, by consequence, disabled in their 
character. From hence, Harpsfield observes, that since 
nobody is necessitated to believe himself predestinated, the 
next inference will be, that none can be assured tfae sacra- 
ments axe wrought aod emerged by any sacerdot^ ministni- 

tJOQ. 

From this general scrapie, those who examine Wickliff pro- 
ceed to particulars, and represent his opinion with respect to 
baptism. 

In this sacrament, Wickliff is reported to deny the foregive- 
ness of all sins ; that, when an in&nt dies without the benefit 
of baptism, this happens as a punishment for the demerit of 
the parents ; that baptism does not confer grace, but only 
signifies it is already given. He denies the necessity of 
pcedo baptism ; and, though St. Augustine declares positively 
agmnst this dangerous error, — though this father presses the 
administerii^ this sacrament to all persons without exception, ^^^ '' 
— ^yet Wickliff will needs throw in a condition, and expound ^'"^ 
turn against his meaning. His wresting the words in St. John "^ 
is still more reanarkable : and whereas we are assured by our 
Saviour, that except "a man be bom of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter into the kingdom of Gtod," Wickliff is so sin- John iii. 6. 
gnlar as to affirm, that, by these words, we are not to under- 
stand material water, but only the water which flowed from our 
Saviour's side in conjunction with the bef>tiam c^ the Spirit. 
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^NEY^' ^^ likewise makes it & nurk of folly and preenmption to affinn 
Abp. Cue that infants unbaptized are excloded the kingdom of heayen. 
Waldeoi. WickliflTa opinion concerning the holy eucharist lias been 
^™'^ 98. mentioned ali^dy, and therefore I shall pass it over. 
i^miR^iii ^^ ^°^ confirmation, which is counted a sacrament by the 
Hilt. Wick- Church of Some, Wickliff had a slender opinion of it ; neither 
" ^' ■ will he allow this benediction to be a peculiar branch of the 
episcopal office ; and, more than that, he miuntains that the 
Holy Spirit is neither given by this administration, nor that 
blessing bo much as ratiBed or confirmed by it. 

Some of WicklifTs singularities about holy ordere have been 
touched abeady, the rest are these : — 

He disallows imposition of hands in ordination, and all other 
signs and ceremonies of an outward calling; and, amiHigst 
other things, maint^ns, that, when the antichristian and 
insignificant prelates ^ to do their duty, our Saviour wiU 
give a mis^on himself, and determine the circumstances of 
person, time, and manner, as he shall think fit : for let but a 
man imitate the example of our Savionr, and he needs not 
question his being ordained by him, though he never received 
Fraiato his character from a State prelate. He is likewise stud to 
give women the privilege of the priesthood and pulpit, and to 
affirm that neither the civil nor canon taw makes a woman 
incapable of the popedom. He gives every priest the liberty 
of marriage, of preaching where they please, and of ordaining 
others to their own order. But then he condemns the profes- 
sion of nuns with great severity, and calls it the doctrine of 
devils ; and, to conclude this head, he pronounces it lawful for 
a cletj;yman to throw off his profession, and return to a lay 
WBldeni. Qianner of living. 

c. 927.' To proceed : Wickliff seems remarkably indulgent wpoa the 

^; i^ ' subject of penance ; and is not pleased the <^urch should 
f- ^^ Q. make her discipline more burthensome than that prescribed by 
Hii^ttiteld. our Saviour, who only bid the adulteress " Gk>, and sin no 
lim p. 676. more." He thought a layman had as good a commrasion to 
tJ^sTea ***olve as a priest ; that the necessity of auricular confession 
III, c. 63. has no foundation in Scripture ; that Antichrist set this expe- 
dient on foot to make himself master of the people's secrets, 
and get their estates ; that it is the [resumption of Lucifer for 
a priest to pretraid to absolve a man fhan iaa sins by laying his 
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hwidB upon his head ; that the privilege of the " keys" does not RICHARD 

import a power of remitting sin ; that if a man is duly contrite, » > 

there ia no need of confeaeing to the priest, and that the Church Id. c. 70 
has 110 authority to enjoin confesoon once Oryear ; and, lastly, e. lu^ia. 
he does not allow of any reservation of cases to the diocesan or 
the pope. 

In extreme unction, he differs from the doctrine then received, 
and makes it no sacrament. As for the anointing with oil 
mentioned by St. James, he afSnns it recommended only for 
the recovery of the ack person, and because there was plenty 
of that commodity in the country of Judsea. However, in 
another place he <h>e8 not deny this application the significancy 
of a sacrament, font grants it may be advuiced to this use and 
d^^iity by the devout prayers of the priest ; but then, he 
makes the force of the application depend upon the merit and 
qualification of the priest that officiates. t™'*"™'' 

His novelties about matrimony are sud to be these : he "■ i^s. 
does not allow that for a true marriage which is engi^;ed in him. Wick- 
without hopes of issue. It was his opinion that the consent oi ''''■ f- ^^' 
the parties, without any sensible signs or external appearances, 
was sufficient for the completing of matrimony. But here 
Harpsfield falls upon hiin for the weakness, as well as the mis- 
take, in his assertion : " for,^^ says he, " which way can their 
mutual consent be proved without some external sign to disco- 
ver it r Farther, he approved the form " de futuro," contrary 
to the custom of the Church, better than that " de prsesenti :'" SS6. 
tiiiat is, he conceived " I will take thee to my wedded wife " to 
be more significant and proper to the oocasion than *' I do take 
thee," &c. He likewise disapproves the ceremony of raanying 
people at the church-door. Wsiden.. 

Lastly, WickliiF is charged with several heterodoxies relating c. I30. 132. 
to the attributes and operations of God Almighty. Beside Hi>?wick- 
what has been mentioned upon this bead abeady, he is reported ^- P- *''■ 
to have held, that Ood always acts to the extent of his power, 
and can do nothing more, nor otherwise, than what he does. 
" From hence it will follow,'" says Harpsfield, "that it is not 
within the power of the Deity to shorten or prolong the life of 
the least insect." Pursuant to this principle, he is said to Wsidena. 
maintain, that God could not altor the stato of the creation, the c. To. ' 
order of things, or make the world greater or less than it ia ; HisTwicit- 
that the First Cause is limited in the creation of human souls, liff. p. 677. 
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COURT- and cannot exceed euch a fixed and determined number; that 
Abp. Cut. ^^ Deity can annihilate nothing; that the worid was not 

' — -^ ' formed out of mere nothing, because the " archetypal ideas " in 

the mind of the First Cause were prior to creation, — ^now, 
these ideas, as Wicldiff q>eaks, were something in the under^ 
standing, though not struck out into nature and existeDce. 

To draw towards an end of his tenets: Harpsfield and 
Walden give an account of lus errors reUting to our Saviour. 
He affirms our Saviour had three natures, in a separate sense, 
and was all of them in a notion of mere conjunction : whereas 
the Scripture informs us, that Christ consists of the Deity, the 
human soul, and the body, in a sense of composition ; and that 
none of these natures, singly and separately taken, complete 
the person of our Saviour. He asserts the humanity of our 
Saviour, considered apart from his Godhead, is to be wor- 
shipped with " latria,^ or the bluest degree of adoration ; and 
kstly, he m^ntains that God never gives the wicked any thing 
that is good, and that he is not more inclined to reward than 

Wmldena. to pumBh. 

m«.'3.'c.'82. WickUff, notwithstanding this dissent from the doctrioes 
el iik *^' ™csi^ed, was neither imprisoned nor otherwise punished, as far 
Hupifi^d. as it spears, but lived the temainder of his time at Urge, and 
lifT. p. 678. died undisturbed at his parish at Lutterworth, in Leicester- 
^- shire. By his being no farther taken notice of by the discipline 
of the Chmt;h, we may conclude be lay under shelter, and had 
the protection of some potent interest. And, which is some- 
what remarkable, his remonstrances against the Chm-ch of that 
age did not carry him so far as to quit her communion : for, 
upon Innocenta-day, being at mass in the church, he was 
seized nith lus old distemper the palsy ; this fit took away his 
speech, which he never- recovered, and died upon the last of 
December. 

As For his parts and learning, Knighton report^ him one of 
the most eminent divines of his time ; that he was a great phi- 
ixBiblioth. loBopher, and had made an unusual progress in university 
learning; that he was of a very penetrating and profound 
genius, but so unhappy as to aSdct distinguishing himself by 
his singularities, and refining upon the ages before him. That 
he was a person of great capacity and improvement, is owned 
by Waldensta, who lived in that age, and wrote so heartily 
against him. Wickliff wrote a great many books; and. 
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amongst other performances, he truislated Hw Bible into RICHARD 
Enghsh, for irfiich Eni^tOD is very much displeased with him. ■ — J—-j 

Hia opinions were not only m&intained in England by the chnnh 
Lollards, but ^read very much in Bohemia. The reason of f'W^ *' 
their leaching thus &r was occasioned by a Bohemian gentle- TieoaxuioM 
maxi'a studying at Oxford in Wickliff's time. This foreigner, Smt^^ 
being one of his proselytes, carried his books with him at his ^^ ^^ 
return, and prop^ated his opinions in his own country. Not 
long after, one Peter Payn, an Englishman, and one of Wick- 
liff 's disciples^ travelled into Bohemia, and brought over a great nJ^^^ij. 
many people to that persuasion '. ^B. c. 14. 



' It would »em like injuatice and ingntituds to the memory oF Wickliff, to pau over 
liB Dime without notEce. In the hialoiy of the Britiah Chureh no nun can be better 
(otitled to iped*! bonoar uid UlentloD. The reader will peroee with plwure La 
Bo'i luf^iBphf of thii great men, who hu been repreeented in \iirj diffitrent lighta bj 
Boaauet, Hejlin, Collier, end Milner. Natunlly enough, hia DBme hti been enlogiaed 
or BboKd b; hit memoriBliatB, in proportion aa they coincided with hia o^niona. To 
oa it appura, that if WicUiff waa at all deficient in that high catholicity of kidI, vAich 
embracea all that ia oithodoz in every Churcli economy, he it not the leta admirable 
for tho religiooi Integrity and Dtoral counge with which ho usailed the cormptioni and 
■bntea of the Romaniit*. Hta mind, though not profound, wia peculiarly energe^e 
and resolute. He had lem qf the philosophic than the polemic temper — he retembled 
not Engmut to mnch m he leaemhled Luther. The ealm iphere of contemplative 
edecticiam did not auit hia gtniut; and beiug dieutitfied with Romaniam, be threw the 
whole force of fait talents into the oppoaila acale of Protsitanlum. We laj Prototant- 
iam, &rh«a_^ Protcatantiim eiiited in Wicklilf't day, and long before. Moibeim 
haa well ohaerred, that Romsnitm and ProteatanUam are the lymbola of a bipolar law, 
and eoeilit u sntagonitt fbrcea — their action and reutlon bdng equal. Every ds- 
▼elopenient of Romaniam, properly to called, produced therofore from the earliest Bget a 
derelopementofProteatantiim, A lUi hai beautifully illuttraled thia bet in hii " Hiatory 
of the Ancient Churrhee of the Albigeniea ;" and Roaetti, in hit work "On the 
Antipapal Spirit exhibited in Europe before the 16th Ceiitniy." Roaetti't (realite ia 
eapecially valuable, aince it tracee much of the connexion tubtiating between the early 
eccleniastica] refonnera and the locret aocieUoa of inittation, which to exleniively in- 
fluenced the dettiiuea of young Bnnqie, and which onght to have been Icea trivially 
noticed by the pena of Siunondi and HiUam. Wickliff, conceiving that the cauie of 
■ truth and liberty owed ile best hopet to Ihia Heing party of Proteitanti, joined heart and 
toul ID their philanthiopical enlerpriBe. Hit Bucceei wM for a conaidervhieperiod to 
brilliant, at to fill himself and hia diaciplea with the aatoniahment they inapired. That 
auccew mutt in the Bnt iuatince be attributed to tho bleinng of Divine Providence, and 
tbe favourable conjuncture of circumttancc* of a political nature. The pope and the 
papal hierarchy had latterly loit catte and credit, while the regale had be«n ttcadily 
riaieg in popular ettimation. It ia no wonder, therefore, that Wickliif^a attemptt at 
reformation were eo well received. Hii exertiDDa in tnuitlaling tbe Bible into the 
vulgar tongiie deaerre unqualified piaiee, and might alone entitle bim to immortality. 
Re thereby laid the aie to the root of the firat and wont eiror of Komanitm— the pn>- 
liftc and ineihauatible lource of all that ia most deplorable in the papal ettabliahment. 
It cannot be denied, however, by tound Churchmen, that WicklilT'i leal waa not tJwaya 
according to knowledge, and that it aometimea carried him to an o|q)otite extreme, 
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COURT- To proceed to something remarkable in the State : The Scots 
Abp. Cajit. having made several irruptions into England in this re^, the 
■ ^ king was now resolved to take a full revenge, and go in person 
A.D. 1366. against them. He raised a great army upon ttua occasion, 
^<^^ imd was attended with the flower of the English nation. He 
wami< Oe entered Scotland by the way of Northumberland, land, finding 
no resistance, marched as far as Edinburgh, and burnt the 
town. The Scots, though reinforced by the French, not 
thinking themselves strong enough to fight king Richard, 
projected a diversion ; and, while the English entered Scot- 
land by the East-marches, the Scots took a diffbrent route, 
and made an incursion into the north-west parts of EngUnd ; 
attempted Carlisle, harassed Cumberland and Westmoreland ; 
and, in short, made a full reprisal upon the English before their 
return : for king Richard, being distressed for want of pro- 

Knighinn. visious, was forced to countormarch his troops, and put an end 
Col. 2675. , ,, ,.,. '^ '^ 

Waising- to the expedition. 

iwm, ifiBt. The duke of Lancaster, who was king of Castile in right of 

p. 317. his wife, being now thoroughly fumkhed for his expedition, 

Laaoaner emhaited for Spain. He had an anny of twenty thousand on 

j^*^^^* board, two thousand of which were men-at-arms, and many of 

fhe kmgim the general officers persons of the first quality. His queen, 

Constance, under whom he claimed, was eldest daughter 

to Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, who, dying without issue- 

male,. the kingdoms of Castile and Leon descended upon that 

587, princess, Henry II., natural son to Alpbonso VI., usurped 

upon Peter, as has been already ol»erved. The duke of I^n- 

caster, to avoid the expense and hazard of a war so remote, 

A.D. 1386. accepted an accommodation, and married his daughter Catha- 

Th artidei. rino, solo heir to the kingdom of Castile by his wife Constance, 

to John the son of Henry the Bastard and Usurper ; and, in 

case there was no issue by this marri^e, the crown of Castile 

vras to descend upon the son of Edmund, duke of York, who 

KBoctlj len duigeToaa than tliU ha recoiled frnm. Hit mind, In maay reepecti inferior 
to that of Roger Bu»n, ■oemi to fane been betnjed into the moM nntonabie of St. 
Aopittine't dogniM, which oTerUid the geniue of the Chnith, m Ari«totle'i df&lectiai 
did that of the achoolB. Widcliff, thorefbre, vhile he advwated many wholetome nfonas, 
likeiriBii recommended certdn perilous innonUona of doctrine and discipline, which 
offended the mindi of more discreet thihkerSt snd infinitely incensed the stichlen for 
■ntiiine anthorily. The csnse of lefonnilion, howerer, contuned a force of tniltl which 
curied it triamiihanlly foraard, notwithstanding the violent reToren of fortnne it wns 
doomed to annwn. 
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bad nutfried Isabel, younger daughter to king Peter the Cruel. Richard 

Upon these articles, and a vast sum of money paid by Henry ' '- ' 

the Bastard to tiie duke of Lancaster, and an annuity of ten 
thousand pounds to him and his duchess C!onstance, a peace 
was concluded with the Usurper, and the Spanish af^ 
settled. Knighton reports, from one who attended the duke of 
Lancaster in this voyage, that, for the second payment, John, 
king of Castile, sent his master forty-seven mules laden with Knighton. 

, ■■ Col- 2666» 

gold. 2667. 

And here I must not omit, that pope Urban, to encourage jl^|^'"^',i 
this Spanish expedition, gave an indulgence with the same lati- ^og'- p-^^ 
tude of privil^e mth that lately granted to the bishop of Nor- 
wich. Tbe reason why pope Urban was thus free in bestowing 
the treasure of the Church, was, "because the Castilians were in 
the rival interest of Clement VII.; but these favours, by grow- 
ing conmion, were little valued, and few people assisted the Wnldng- 
enterprise upon the motive of the Crusade. Upon this occa- Angi. 
sion, the pope was particularly liberal to one Walter Disse, a ^,^^ 
Carmelite, and confessor to tbe duke of Lancaster. Amongst i7|^'>'<^'s' 
other privileges, he gave him an authority to m^e chaplains to wSt^ 
his holiness ; who, as Joc^n- reports, were exempt from the ^^'*^' 
jurisdiction of their ordinaries and superiors, and had the liberty 
of living at discretion. One Peter Fateshall, an Auguatinian, 
purchased this independency of Walter Disse ; but, fancying 
his qualification of pope^s chiqilain was a sort of discharge 
from virtue and regularity, he took check at it, and, going 
over to the Wickliffites, discovered several instances of theft, 
mnrder, treason, and sodomy, committed by his fraternity : 
but Walsingham rejects this narrative as no better than Id. p. 327, 
calunmy. - ^^,„i,. 

In October, this year, the parliament then sitting, the broad ^"'' p- ^^- 
seal was taken from Pool, earl (^ Suffolk, and ^ven to Thomas 
Arundel, bishop of Ely ; and, at tbe same lime, John Gilbert, 
bishop of Hereford, was made treasurer, m tbe room of John 
de Fordham, bishop of Durham. 

In this parliament, the king, by the advice of the lords and ^*<' jw™- 
commons, put the administration in the hands of eleven com- into lie 
miseionera : viz. William, archbishop of Canterbury ; Alexan- J^ ^ 
der, archbishop of York ; Edmund, duke of York ; Thomas, fomimen. 
duke of Gloucester ; WiDiam, bishop of Winchester ; Thomas, 
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COURT- bishop of Exeter ; Nicholas, abbot of Waltliam ; Richard, e&rl 
Abp. Cimt. of Arundel; John, lord Cobham; Richard le Scroop-; and 

" — -^ ' John Devereux. This committee had, as it were, unlimited 

power and jurisdiction in the letters-patent. They were author- 
ized to receive the public revenue, to inspect the king's house- 
hold and courts, and, in short, to direct the goTermnent and 
make what reformations in the kmgdom they thought fit ; and, 
if they happened to differ upon a debate, the case was to be 
overruled by the majority. The commission was soon after- 
wards passed into a statute. The best of it was, this extraor- 
dinary instrument of trust was to continue in force but one 
NoTBmbm year : however, the king seems to have thought he had gone too 
far ; and therefore, at the recess of the parliament, he made a 
^RUh^'a. ^rbal protestation for the saving his prerogative. 
Brady's The next summer, the king held a council at Nottingham, on 

of the Cam- the twenty-first of A ugust : and here the board was manned by 
^^^3^ Alejtander, archbishop of York ; Robert de Vere, duke of Ire- 
3^- land; Michael de la Pool, eari of Suffolk; sir Robert Tresilian, 

chief justice of the King's Bench ; and sir Nicholas Brembre, the 
king^s principal favourites. The business of this council was to 
examine the force and l^^ty of the commission and statute 
made the last parliament. To come to a resolution in this 
matter several questions were put to the judges, who were 
required by the king, upon their allegiance, to declare the law, 
and give their opinions according to the best of their know- 
ledge. The names of the judges, besides the chief justice 
above-mentioned, were, air Robert Belkn^, chief justice of the 
Common Pleas ; «r John Holt ; sir R<^^ Fulthorp ; and sir 
William Burgh. Some of the questions put were these : — 
Thejadget Whether the late commission and statute, made in the last 
^^^ parliament at Westminster, were prejudicial to the king's pre- 
agabisiaui rogativo! They answered unanimously in the affirmative: 
^"eoffl- their chief reason was, because they were passed against the 
'™''™' king's inclination. 

2ndly. It was demanded of them how those persons were to 
be punished who procured the making of that commission and 
statute ? They all answered they ought to be punished with 
death, unless the king was pleased to pardon them. . 

Srdly. It was asked, what punishment they deserved who 
distressed the king so far as to obl^ him to sign this comnois- 
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sion and statute! The justices all answered, they were to be richard 
treated as traitors. . "• . 

Tbe fourth question was, bow those people were to be 
punished wbo extinguished the prerogative and checked the 
kiog in the administration ! The answer was, that those who 
justly lay under so high an imputation were traitors, and 
should he treated accordingly. 

There were several other questions of a resembling nature 
put to the judges, which were all answered to the king's 
aatisbction. These judges, and one Loketon, the king^s ser- Eauhton. * 
ieuit, set their hands and seals to their opinions at the motion ^'.- ^^ 
of the board. Bnifi 

The king, being thus rdieved by the sages of the law, stopped A^p^afs. 
the execution of the commission. Upon this, Thomas, duke of efc^^*' 
Gloucester i Richard, eari of Arundel ; and Thomas Beau- ^. i^rwr 
champ, earl of Warwick, levy an army ; and, marching up ^ti^Tug 
their forces near London, publish a declaration, and send ^^ll^i^„M 
copy of it to the mayor and citizens. In this declaration they tnatim, and 
complain that the administration was greatly disturbed by iy a« lu^. 
Alexander, archbishop of York ; Robert, duke of Ireland ; 
Michael, earl of Suffolk ; Robert Tresilian, false justice ; and 
Nicholas Brembre, ^Ise knight of London. These five persons 
are charged with misleading the king into arbitrary measures, 
with lessening the royal revenue, granting away the crown 
lands, and advisit^ his b^hnefia to prevail on the judges to 
deliver their opinion against the commission ; and, at the end 
of this manifesto, the city is warned not to assist any of these 
traitors, as they call them, at their peril. Coi. 2697'to 

The king, not prepared to encounter these lords, was forced ' 
to dissemble his resentment, to admit them to his presence, and 
publish a proclamation to excuse their appearing in arms. 270i. 

The duke of Gloucester and the lords in his interest, to 
strike a terror into the court favourites and prevail with 
tbe king to g^ve them up, marched their forces to London. 
The city, at their demand, opened its gates, and gave them 
free passage. Having succeeded thus for, tbey requested an 
admission to the king, then at the Tower. His majesty sent 
them the keys of that fort, and gave them fi«e access to bis 
person. When they came into the presence, they desired all 
his courtiers suspected of mismanagemrat and treason might he 
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COURT- seized and imprisoned. The king was forced to acquiesce, and 
Abu'^X'nt "^* model his court. And, to give fu-ther satjefaction, a 

V — ' parliament was called to meet on the third of Febniary : and, 

i„j,-, °^ ^^ ^™t ^y ^ *^® session, sir Roger Fulthorp, sir Robert 
lofciqfiL Belknap, sir John Gary, sir John Holt, sir Williani Burgh, all 
^d^io judges, and John de Loketon, scijeimt-at-law, were taken off 
id Cor'' *^^ bench, and sent to the Tower. 

2704. 2706. At the banning of this parliament, the lords spiribial and 
temporal claimed, as their ancient privilege, that all weighty 
matters relating to the peers of the realm should be debated 
and tried by parliamentary methods, and not by the forms of 
tbe common law practised in the inferior courts of justice. 
This cl^m was allowed by the Idng, and granted in fidl 
Bt^dy'i parliament. 

DfCompiete The archbishop of Canterbury summoned his sufi&^ans and 
lit. p. 7 . jjjg lower clergy to London, and preached upon this text at the 
opening of the convocation : " Super muros Jerusalem constitni 
custodes." And, perceiving several noblemen would be tried 
' for their lives, and that cases of blood would be brou^t into 
the parliament,— the archbishop, I say, perceiving trials of this 
nature coming on, and that the cuions barred those of his 
order from being present at them, — entered his protestation 
for the saving the privilege of the lords spiritual, and left the 

SwRetords, hoUSe. 

The arch- The purport of the protestation is to set forth, that the 

J^^^ .J lords spiritual, by virtue of their baronies, and as peers of the 

p™^''^™ reahn, had a right to at, debate, vote, and give judgment, with 

drauriia the rost of the peors, in all cases and matters transacted in 

'm^i^ment- pwliament. But, since impeachments of high treason and 

*"™- trials for life were coming on, they were forbidden by the canons 

of the Church to concern themselves in matters of that nature ; 

making a protestation, that, for -this reason only, they were 

obhged to withdraw. And thus, having guarded the entireness 

of their peerage, they concluded by declaring, that nothing 

done in their absence upon this occasion should be hereafter 

questioned or opposed by any of their body. 

This instrument, at the instance and petition of the arch- 
bishop and hia suffi-^ans, was read in full parliament, and 
entered upon the parliament rolls by the king's command, with 
the assent of the temporal IotAb and commons. 
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The bishops of Durham and Gariisle, in the province ofBlcHARO 
York, entered the same protestation. / . 

To proceed : the lonte impeached not appearing in par^ AbHAli 
liament, their default was recorded, and they were adjudged •oent,p.322. 
traitors by the lords temporal. Alexander Nevill, archbishop n Rich. 2. 
of Yorit, being one of the five criminals, part of his sentence j^'^^ 
was, that his temporalities should be seized to the king's use ; lonUim- 
but as for the punishment of his person, since there waa nojt^ad^ 
precedent for direction, the lords desired time for consultation, ''™''^- 
that, by deliberating upon the point, they might pitch upon 
such an expedient, that neither the privileges of holy Church, 
the honour of religion, or the laws of the realm, might receive 
any prejudice. At last they came to this resolution : that the Bradj-'i 
archbishop should be imprisoned in the castle of Rochester of'comn'ou, 
during life. But, not being in their hands, he avoided the p'^^Pg^^- 
execution of the sentence, and made his escape into Brabant. Tke ank- 
Pope Urban, either to cherish him under his misfortune or get ^^TiMfc. 
an opportunity to dispose of hia archbishopric, translated him ^"t^' 
to the see of St. Andrew's, in Scotland : but the Scots, bemgp»w|y 
in the interest of Clement, Urban's competitor, refused tQ*^**™*"^ 
receive the archbishop. In short, this preUte was so straitened 
in his circumstances, that he was forced to turn curate at Lou- 
vain, in which private employment he died, in 1391. He waa 
a person very nobly extracted, but not at all happy in his con- 589. 
duct, or acceptable to his province. Haipafioiit, 

Sir Robert Tresilian, another of the five favourites im- J^'i,^'^' 
peached, being apprehended, was brought into parliament, and GodwiD in 
demanded if he had anything to plead in arrest of judgment ! eIwii^'^ 
but making no satisfactory defence, was sent to the Tower, c^Siusi 
and executed at Tybum the same day. *=• p- 685. 

About a fortnight after, sir Robert Belknap, chief justice of jaejm^ 
the Common Pleas, and the other judges above-mentioned, were ^^^^ 
impeached by the commons in parliament for putting their p^hx^ 
btuids and seids to the questions and answers concerning the 
late statute and commission. 

Sir Robert Belknap pleaded that he was overawed into this 
compliance by the menaces of the archbishop of York, of the 
dnke of Ireland, and earl of Suffolk, and prayed for gracious 
and merciful judgment. The rest of the judges made the same 
excuse, and begged the same fevour, 
o2 
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COURT- The commons, not satisfied with this defence, urged the 
Abp. c.ni. prosecution. They allied that the judges' function and skill 
^^j^^^— ' in their profession was a great aggravation of their crime ; 
A™ <i"- that it was the king's desire they should have been true to the 
constitution, and answered the questions according to the law: 
but since their practice had been counter to the rule of 
justice ; since they had misled the king, and made their cha- 
racter instnmiental to oppression and violence ; the commons 
SXwd pray they may be adjudged guilty of high treason. 
^,^^ The lords temporal, after a &11 examination of the case, 

adjudged them, by the assent of the king, to the forfeitures and 
punishment of traitors. 

On the sixth of March they were brought again into the 

parliament- house, and had their sentence repeated. Being 

under this near prospect of death, they were rescued by the 

mediation of the bishops, who desired the execution might be 

Tli^aTt stopped till they could procure their pardon. The temporal 

"!^^^^ lords yielding thus far, the prelates immediately apphed to his 

tiie biaiiapi. majesty, who granted the judges thejr lives : but as for the 

other part of the sentence, it was to remain in force during the 

Id. p. 388. king's pleasure. 

The same day, Thomas, bishop of Chichester, was impeached 
by the commons for bemg present wheo the questions were 
put the justices, and threatening them into the answers above- 
related. Though the bishop denied the cbai^ the lords 
temporal found him guilty of treason, and pronounced the 
same sentence as they had lately done in the case of the arch- 
bishop of York. And afterwards it was ordered l^ die lords 
in pariiament, that this bishop, and the judges above-men- 
ibid. et. tioned, should be banished into Ireland during their lives. 
^' ' At the close of this parliament, the commons petitioned the 

king, for the greater satisfaction of bis subjects, to repeat his 
coronation oath. The reason of this request seems to be, 
because his highness was so deep in his minority at his coming 
TieUng to the CTOwn. The king granted this request, and renewed 
J^^^ the oath with great solemnity at the abbey church in We«t- 
"**■ minster. Upon this occasion, the prelates and temporal lordg 

b'i^^'i ' repeated their oaths of fealty and homage. 
S*c™pUte '*"" "^ i*g"^ thfii^ is some difference in the form of these 
^>>t-P' 390- solemn securities, and that not to the disadvantage of the lords 
2 rIfIi. '2. spiritual, I shall lay them before the reader. 

N. «, ij. 
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The bishops' fealty or homage runs thus : — 

" I, A. B., Bban be faithfiil, and true faith and troth bear ^^^' 
unto you, our sovereign lord, and to your heirs, kings of Eug- j^,^^,^^' 
land : and I shall do, and truly acknowledge the service ofoat <^ionU 
die lands which I chum to fatdd of you as in tiie ri^t of the "^"""^ 
Churdi, as God help me." 

After this, they salute the king upon the right cheek. 
The temporal lords swear their hoDi^;e in these words: — 

" I, N. N., become your liege man of life and limb, and of 
earthly worship ; and &ith and troth I shall bear unto you, to 
live and die, against all manner of folk : so God me help." 

After this, they lay their hands upon the crown on tiie 
king's head, and promise to support it to the utmost of their 
power. <n«Mr.' 

After the lords spiritual and temporal had performed their ^ ^^ 
homage, there was a new oath drawn up and passed in Parlia- 
ment in the tenor following : — 

" Yon shall swear that you wiQ not consent, nor suffer, as ^ twu sod 
much as in you lies, tfaat any judgment, statute, or ordinance, ^ 
made or given in this present paijiament, shall be in any 
manner made void, reversed, or repealed at any time to come. 
And, on the contrary, you shall, to the utmost of your power, 
uphold and muntun the laws and usages of the reahn here- 
tofore made imd practised, and shall inviolably keep, and 
cause to be kept, tbe public peace, without giving any manner 
of disturbance to the kingdom : so help you God and the ^^^ p^j 

saints." 3 Rich. 2. 

N.48. 

This oath was imposed upon the magistracy, and all other per- 
sons of distinction, both clergy and huty : and the archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the other bishops, excommunicated all such 
as should act contrary to it. The lords and commons of this lud. n. 49. 
parliament having received a complaint of the spreading of the ThtparUa- 
opinions of the LolWds, put the king in mind of the danger ^,^0^^ 
which might thence accrue to the Church and kingdom : the ^^J^ 
king, upon this suggestion, enjoined the archbishop of Oim- 
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COURT- terbury, and the rest of the bishope, to be vigilant in tiieir 
Abp. c»nt. respective jurisdictions, to examine the writings of the Lol- 
^TjT- ' lards, and put the canons in execution : and to fori;iiy the 
discipline of the Church, the king immediately constituted 
inquiaitors, t^ his letters-patent, to peruse the Lollards' books, 
and make inquiry into those that abetted their doctrine. The 
copy of the inqui^tors' commisBion runs thus : — 

A oommts- " Richard, by the grace of Ch>d, king of En^and and 
p^i^^ France, and lord of Ireland, to his neU-beloved Mr. Thomas 
*w^^&c Brightwell, doctor in divinity, dean of the new college at 
Leicester, and William Chesulden, prebendary of the same 
coll^jo ; and to our trusty and well-beloved Richard de Barowe, 
knight, and Robert Langham, greeting. Being certaiiUy in- 
formed that several books and treatises of Mr. John WickliiF, 
Nicholas Hereford, John Aysbtoo, and others of their unsound 
and extravagant persuasions, containing manifest errors aoA 
heresies to the prejudice of the Catholic fiuth, and in opposi- 
tion to the holy doctrine of the Church, are frequently tran- 
scribed, published and dispersed, written both in English and 
Latin ; from whence wicked opinions, contrary to sound doe- 
trine, are preached, spread, and presumptuously m^tained, 
to the weakening of the orthodox faith, and the subverdon of 
holy Church ; and which, by consequence, tend to infidelity, 
and the apparent hazard of the salvation of great numbers : 
we, in consideration of the danger aforesaid, being moved, as 
we are bound, with a zeal for the Catholic faith, of which we 
are, and always intend to be, the defender in all points, and 
being willing to suppress the growth of these errors and here- 
sies within our dominions to our power, assign you jointly and 
severally to seize all the books, treatises, and libels of the 
afores^d John, Nicholas, John, and others of their persua- 
sion ; which books containing any unsound tenets, you are 
authorised to seize, in whose hande, possession, or custody 
soever they are found, either within liberties or without, and 
to send them up with all possible speed to our counsel, that we 
may take such farther order about them as to us and our said 
counsel shall seem convenient. You are Ukewise to make 
proclamation, strictly requiring in our name, that no person, 
of what degree, condition, or quality soever, under the penalty 
of being imprisoned, and forfeiting whatever they are liable to 
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forfeit, do presume to maintain, teach, or obstinately defend, rechard 
publicly or privately, any of these wicked or scandalous opi- ^' . 
nions ; or to keep, transcribe, buy or sell, any such books, 
treatises, and libels, in any manner whatsoever. But to deliver 
without delay all and every such books in their custody to 
you, upon their being thereunto required. And all those who 
shall be found not to submit to our proclamation, and continue 
to maintain their wicked opinions, notwithstanding our prohi- 
bjtion, our will and pleasure is, that they be summoned by 
yon, Thomas and William, above-mentioned, and diligently ex- 
amined by you, and being convicted upon any of the articles 
above-mentioned, they are to be committed by our ministers 
of justice to the next gaol, there to be detained till such lime 
as they shall either renounce their heresies, errors, and ua- 
soond opinions, or that we shall think fit to resolve otherwise, 
and send an order ftv their discharge : and therefore we 
command you to use your utmost diligence concerning the 
premises, and execute our orders in the manner and form 
above-mentioned. And we Ukewise strictly command all and 
singular, ecclesiastics, high dierif&, mayors, bailiSs, and others 
our ministeiB and-hege wbjects, as well within liberties as 
without, to aid and asnst you, aod every of you, in the per- 
formance of the premises. In w^ess whereof, we have caused 
our letters to be made patent. Witness ourself at Wesi- 
minster, the three-and-twentieth day of May, and the eleventh Kniiiiion. 
year of our reign." OTos^^ 

This conunisfflon, as Knighton reports, notwithstanding the 
strictness of it, was but hiatly executed, because the time for 
discipline, as he continues, was not yet come. ' 

This year, after Whitsuntide, Richard, earl of Arundel, r*<'mrio/ 
putting to sea with a considerable force, engaged the French i,^^ 
fleet ; took, sunk, and burnt about eighty ships, and gained an PrtacA at 
entire victory. After this Bumess, he made a descent upon 
the Rochellois, upon Rhe and Oleron, where he harassed and 
burnt the country, and returned with great booty and repu- 
tation- h™ iiSj. 

In the beginning of August, this summer, the Scots, imme- ^"^ij^ 
diately upon the expiration of the truce, made an incursion 
into Eln^^and with a great anny : and finding the English not 
prepared to re(%ive them, they overr»i the country with fire 
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COURT- and Bword almost aa &r as Newcastle. By this time, H^ory 

Ahp. Cmx. Percy, called Hotspur, eldest son to the earl of Pforthumber- 

ff^^ land, had drawn some troops together. With this body, 

j^!^^^ though much inferior to the enemy, he attacked the Scote, 

Newautit, broke into their camp, and killed earl Donglas, as it were in 

tarlDoag- t»ngie combat, with his own huid. At last being overboine 

'"■ by numbers, himself, his younger brother, and several other 

peisons of condition, were taken prisoners. Soon after this 

battle, the Scots having intelligence tiiat the English were 

coming down upon them with fresh forces, retreated into their 

M. p. 33S. own country. 

A pariia- This year, upon the 9th of September, there was a pariia- 
CanUindffi. mcut held at Cambridge, where, amongst other things, an act 
was passed, " That in case any person travelled beyond the sea 
591 . to procure himself a benefice, either with cure or without ; 
unless he had the king^s license, should be put out of the pro- 
tecUon of the law." At this parliament, the laity granted the 
king a fifteenth, upon condition the clergy should give a tenth. 
But the archbishop and bis sufifragans, looking upon this pre- 
cedent as a new incumbrance upon their property, refused to 
be tied by it. Upon this exception, the conditional clause was 
H. p. 335. thrown out of the bill. 

Col. 2729! The earl of Arunders late success against the French dJs- 
in ^urtaej po^ them to a cessation of arms. The truce was concluded 
^ fiw tma 'between the two crowns at Leu Linghame, a place between 
FnoHs and Calais and Boulogne. It was to commence upon the firat of 
A.D. im August, 1389, and to continue to the sixteenth of the same 
month, 1392. The allies of the French, and particulariy the 
Brad)''! Scots, were comprehended in this treaty. 
p. 391. This year, the archbishop of Canterbury began a provincial 

tukapof visitation, and made his pn^ress through the dioceses of 
^^^y* Rochester, Chichester, Bath and Wells, and Worcester, with- 
•Btd amittt out any oppodtion ; bat when he came to Exeter, and adjourned 
i^Oop of his visitation from time to time, Thomas Brentingham, bishop 
Exeter. q{ ^jg,)^ ggg^ thinking this delay a hardship npon him, com- 
r^rfwo- manded his diocese not to take notice of the archbishop's 
dictiM^ visitation, nor receive institution or collation to benefices, con- 
^1^ "-^ finnations of elections to abbacies, commissions for administia- 
during tion, or any other authorities and powers of that kind, from 
bidop'a any other person but himself, or those who acted under him. 
'*'*''*^ The penalty of disobeying this order was excommunication. 
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On the other ade, the archbishop set forth a counter-mandate, RICHARD 
and declared the bishop of Exeter's censure void and of none ^' ■ 
effect. The bi^op appealed to the pope, and affixed his instru* 
ment upon the doors of his cathedral. The archbishop went on 
in hia Tisitation, summoned the bishop of Exeter to ^pear ^^^ g^^ 
before him, and at last obliged him to acquiesce and submit. '"^"^V* 

This year some Wiokiiffite priests exceeded the commis- ^' 
sion of their rank, presumed to hold ordinations, and prefw 
others to their own order. To ju8tiiy>tbiB innovation, they 
pretended a parity of jurisdiction with the bishops, as has been j^^^ ^^^ 
observed in some of them abready. in ^^'*'^' 

Pope Urban VI. died this year, in October, and was suc- 
ceeded by Boni&ce IX. Wslsii^ham commends Urban for 
the strictness and austerities of his private life ; bnt then, the 
stiffiiess of his hmnour, and the rigour of his government, was 
more than an overbalance to tins commendation, and proved ^^^"^^ 
unfortunate to himself and others. This pope instituted the tke t^gUi 1/ 
festival of the nativity of the blessed Virgin, and ordered it to v^m^' 
be observed m England. 5S p 3*1 

This year, the king obhged James Dardain, the pope's col- Ljpdw^. 
lector, to ewear himself to an inofifensive unprejudicial manage- .d 'c>ic'™' 
ment. By this oath, which waa a very remarkable one, " he ^ ^m*. 
engaged to be true to the king and hia crown ; that he would aUt ciM 
not act, permit, or procure to be done, any thing detrimental t,^ 1^ at 
to the prerogative royal, or the Uws of the kingdom ; that he ^^' '*^ 
would not execute any papal bulls or mandates, or sufier them 
to be executed, that were prejudicial to the king, to the rights 
of the crown, or the constitution of the realm ; that he would 
not receive or publish any of the pope^s letters, but such as he 
should deliver to the king's council as soon as was possible ; 
that he would not remit or export any money or plate out of 
the kingdom, without special license from the king or his 
council, nor introduce any new usages without the king's 
leave ; and, lastly, that he would inviolably keep the kmg's 
laws." This oath was tak^i before the council on the twenty- 
second of August, in the twelfth of Richard II. is Rich. 3. 

And since the pope was over busy, like some of his predeces- "' **' ^"' 
sors, in taxing the English clergy, and exporting the treasure 
of the realm, the king was resolved to check these foreign 
exactions, and prevent the impoverishing the country. To this 
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COURT- purpose he wrote to the archbidiop <^ Canterbury by way of 
Abp. Cml precept. The writ seta forth, " that the archbishop could not 
' ' be igaorant of the king's being bound by oath to maintain the 
rights and customa of the kingdom ; to govern impartially by 
the laws, Mid secure the subject from damage in their pro- 
perty ; and that no impositions should be chaiged or levied 
upon the people without the common eonsent of the kingdom." 
The kii^ su^eats farther, " that the commons, lately assem- 
bled in parliament at Westminster, had addressed him for a 
Tie lana'a ^^^7 against the impositions upon the clergy, at that time 
wtH to tie exacted by the court of Rome.^ His highness adds, " he had 
o/c^^- likewise been petitioned, by the s^d commons, that if any one 
^^enaB« ^hould bring in any ' papal bulls,^ to levy such impomtions, or 
or coMnbaiii get qq foot auy such uncustomary practices, which might turn 
loaarda a to the damage of himself or his kingdom, — or should publi^ 
tiepn^"^ collect, or levy such new impositions, — should be adjudged 
A D 1390 '"^^ suffer as a trut<H: to him and his kingdom. And that it 
was granted by him, with the assent of the same parliament, 
that nothing should be levied or p^d which might tend to the 
burthen or damage of the subject and kingdom. That, not- 
withstanding this legal provision (as tie writ continues), he 
was informed of a new papal imposition upon the clergy, which, 
by his (the archbishop's) authority, or the authority of the 
sui&^ans by his order, was to be levied without the common 
592. advice and assent of the kingdom : which he (the king) could 
not suffer with any consistency vhh his sud oath." And, 
therefore, in die close, he commuids the archbishop, upon his 
allegiance, and under the highest forfeitures, " to revoke his 
orders for the levying this tax, and to return what had been 
already paid, enjoining him not to pay or contribute any tiiii^ 
Rot. CUus. to this subsidy, under the penalties above-mentioned. Witness 
mtU^M!? ^^ ^■''g' ** Westminster, the tenth day of October." 
Dedecimis Writs of the Same purport and date were directed to the 
Kilvetidis. archbishop of York, to all the other bishops of both provinces, 
to the guardians of the spiritualities of the vacant sees, and to 
the several collectors of this tax. The same writ was directed 
to James Dardsin, the pope's nnncio, " to desist from exacting 
ibis subsidy, ' sub forisfactura vitee et membrorum,' — -' under 
the forfeiture of life and limb,' and every thing he was liable to 
forfeit." 
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This imposition was the payment of & tenth, laid i^a the Richard 
dergy by the pope, as spears by the title of the record : " De ' — J — • 
decimia Papse Bon aolveodis.^ a.d. . 

In the fourteenth year of this prince's ragn, there was a 
proclamation published, to call such peTsons from Borne who 
went thither to procure " the avoiding of divera statutes, niade 
by him and his prc^enitors, with consent of parliament, for the 
common beneiit of the kingdom." These persons, as the pro- 
clunation farther sets forth, ." went to Rome to do a great deal 
more mischief there in contempt and prejudioe of his person, 
to the great damage of the kingdom, and to the manifest 
defeating and annulling the laws and customs thereof: they are 
therefore commanded to return into England by the feast of 
St. Martin (or eleventh of November) at farthest : and all 
under the penalties of forfeiting life and estate. And that no 
person, of what ccmdition or degree whatsoever, should bring 
any pope's bulls, processes, or instruments, for nulling or 
voiding any c^ the statutes or customs afco^said, or execute 
or obey any such bulls. Sec, imder the forfeiture above- g^,, ^i^^ 
mraitioned. Witness the king, at Westminster, the third J* Rw^h, 2. 
day of May." ifen.de 

The statute designed to have been made void at Rome, by ^'^"'' 
the persons recalled by this proclamation, were the statute of 
" provisors " last made, the statute of " quare impedit," and Tv-jaugh. 
" preemunire ;" which the pope declared ag^nst, as encroach- *^'oV,*?^- 
ments upon the liberties of the Ohurch. Bndy'> 

These writs, proclamations, and acts, of government, being „ "Me""^'' 
aU of a »milar purport, I have laid them together, and must "13QQ 
now go backward to the year 1890 ; in which year, at a 
parliament held at Westminster, Wickbam, bishop of Win- 
chester, lord chancellor, and John, bishop of St. David's, 
resigned their places in the pariiam^it-house. When they 
delivered the king the great seal and the keys of the exchequer, 
they made a public challenge, that, if any persons could com- 
plain of their management, they were ready to justify them- 
selves. The commons de«red till next day to consider this 
mattw : at which time, both commons and lords declared the 
bishops' conduct unexceptionable. Thus, having offered them- q,^^„., 
selves to this test, and come off to advant^e, they were put AbHdg. && 
into their former posts. "*■ 

In this parliament, the " Statute of Provisors," made 25th 
8 
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COURT- Edward III., was confinned; and it was further enacted, 

A^^CMt. " that if (my man bring or send within the realm, or the 

J^725^ king's power, any summooB, sentence, or excommunication, 

o/^^«» agdnst any person, of what condition soever, for the cause of 

wiihanttB making motion, assent, or execution, of the said statute of 

P™^- provisors, he shall be taken, arrested, and put in prison, and 

forfeit all his lands and tenements, goods and chattels, for 

ever, and incur the pain of life and of member. And if 

any prelate make execution of uuch summons, sentences, or 

exconununications, that his temporalities be taken and abide 

ButuM 13 in the king's hands, till due redress and correction be thereof 

3 '* "' ^ made," &c. 

^«^H^' The foreseeii^ the passing this bill, and, it may be, not 
' knowing how tar the matter might reach, was probably the 
occasion of the clergy's protestation. For now, the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and Yoric, for themselves and the 
clergy of their respective provinces, made their solemn pro- 
testation in open parliament, "that they no wise meant or 
would assent to any statute or law made in restraint of 
the pope's auUiority." This protestation, at their request, 
CotMn'i was entered upon the parliament-roll. 

p, 33!^' '' This year, William Swinderby, above-mentioned, being cited 
*'™'|T^ before John, bishop of Hereford, declared he submitted to his 
beiag ma- late recantatiou for want of resolution, and that several of the 
"P™""'"- articles charged upon him were none of his tenets. For 
instance, he disowns his afBrming that it was unlawful to 
imprison any peraou for debt ; and that he only mainttuned 
it was not lawful for the creditor to be cruel and unmer- 
ciful to a poor debtor who was vrilling to pay according to his 
power. He complins that he was misrepresented in other 
articles too long to mention, and qualifies several of his propo- 
sitions to a milder sense ; but, as to the m^n, his ^Kilogy came 
short of satisfaction, neither indeed is it defensible in all points. 
Foi'b Act* In fine, the bishop of Hereford pronounced him a heretic, and 
ments """ wamed all Christians to avoid his company. 
l'Al?l. . Swinderby appealed from the bishop's sentence to the king 
and parliament. To give the reader a &rther account of 
Swinderby's temper and tendency, I shall transcribe some part 
of his letter to the lords and commons, as it stands in Fox. 
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A letter gent to the noblet and bowyAesses o/parliammt, by matter Richard 
William Stoinderby. ' — v — ' 

" JeBus, that art both God and man, help thy people that /Ktbcerte 
love thy law, and make known through thy grace thy teaching meST^ 
to all Christian men. Dear sirs, bo as we have seen by many 
tokens that this world draws to an end, and all that ever have 
been brought forth of Adam's kind into thia world ehulen 
come together at domesday, rich and poor, schone to give 
account, and receive after his deeds, joy or paynen for ever- 
more : therefore make we our works good, ye while that God 
of mercy abides, and be ye stable and true to God, and ye 
shulen see his help about ye. ' Constaotee estote et videbitis 
anxilium Domini super vos.' Thislandisfullof ghostlycowards; 
in ghostly battle few dare stand. But Christ, that comforter 
of all that falleth against the fiend, the doubty duke comforts 
ua thus ; ' estote fortes in bello,* &c. ' Be ye strong in battle,* 
he says, ' and fight ye with the old adder : ' state in fide, 
viriliter agite,* &c. * Wake ye, and pray ye, stond ye in belief, 
do ye manly and be ye comforted, and let all your things be 

done with charity.' Awake ye that been righteous men, 

he ye stable and immoveable: awake ye quickly and sleep nought, 
and stond now atrongty for God's law : for St. John, in the 
Apocalyps, says, ' Blessed be he that awakes : for nought to 
keepers, but to wakers God has behite the crown of life.' 

" ' Be not ashamed, says St. Pan], * of the true witness of 
Jeans Christ ; for Christ our God says in his gospel, he that 
shames me and my worda, him ahall man's Sonne ashame when 
he ahall come for to set in the siege of his majesty. And each 
man, he says, that knoira me and my words before men in this 
sinfiil generation and whorish, man's Son shall knowledge him 
before my Father, says Christ himself, when he shall come with 
angels in the ^oiy of his Father.' Sith ye therefore been 
Christen men, that is to say, Christ's men, shew indeed that 
ye been such as yee daren shew you the king's men ; for ' hit 
had been,' as St. Peter says, ' better not to have known the 
way of truth, than after the knowing thereof, to be converted 
backward therefrom.' Wee knowen Christ that is trought, 
wee sain all through our belief, if we turn from him for dread, 
truly we deny tbe troth. And therefore sith our time is short, 
how short no man knows but God, do we the good that we 
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COURT- may to God's worship when we have time. 'Betrue,'aay8 God, 
Abp. CuiL ' ^ ^^ deatii, and you shall have the crown of life.' And 

" ■■ ' think on Judas Maccabseus, that was God's true knight, that 

comforted heartily God's true people, to be the followers of his 
law. 'And geve ye,' he said, ' your lives for the testament of 
your fathers. Aud yee shulen win,' he said, ' great joy and a 
name for evermore.' " 

And after a great deal of exhortation to this purpose, in- 
termixed with Scripture tbreatenbgB, in case they fell short of 
what he conceived their duty, he subjoins thus towards the 
close. 

" Therefore turn wee us to him, and leave sin that he hates, 
and over all things mmntain his law that he confirmed with 
his death. For other laws that men had made, should be 
deemed at that day by the just law of Christ, and the maker 
that them made." 

After having mentioned the happiness in following this 
advice, he concludes thus : — 

" Dear worshipful sirs in this world, I beseech you for 
Christ's love as yee that I trow loven God's law and trouth, 
(that in these days is greatly bom a back) that they wolleo 
vouchsafe these things that I send you written to God's 
worship, to let them be shewed in the parliament as your wits 
can best conceive, to most worship to our God, and to shewing 
of the troutfa, and amending of holy Church. My conclusions 
and mine appeal, and other true matters of God's law (gif any 
man can find therein error, falsnesa, or default, provet by the 
law of Christ clearly to Christen men's knowledge), I sb^ 
revoke my wrong conceit, and by God's law be amendet ; ever 
ready to hold with Gtod's law openly and privily with God's 
grace, and nothing to hold, teach, or maintain, that is con- 
F"jt"» Acu trw7 to his law," 

p. 619, 620. rp^ dismiss Swinderby, He seems to have been a man of 
spirit and good meaning, and to have had a zeal for God, 
though not altogether according to knowledge : but then, by 
the course of the story even in Fox, he discovers something of 
sourness in his temper, something of prejudice, sad disaffection 
to the clergy. He continues entangled m several mispersna- 
sions, and does not appear to have had a due regard to the 
ancient iisi^s, and authority of the Church, 
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This year, pope Boniface IX. granted a very remarkable Richard 

indulgence to sir Gerhard Braybroke, and his lady Elizabeth : ' ,J ■ 

by virtue of this bull, these two persons had a remission of all 
their sins upon the condition of contrition, and confession to a 
priest, at the point of death. However, there were some 
restrictions upon the indulgence ; for if they recovered after a 
sickness, which they expected would prove mortal, they were 
obliged to such penance and satisfaction, as their confessor 
had enjoined them. And lastly, if they should pervert the 
design of this indulgence, and take any unlawful liberties, the 594. 
bull was to be altogether void and unserviceable, fft^'f'st. 

About this time, Adam Cunningham, bishop of Aberdeen, Paoi's 
departed this life. He was extracted from an honourable p. 45. 
family, and made a great figure both in Church and State. ^^ ig" 
His character, both for ability and good faith was such, that Ckmi^ 
the council-board was always governed by his opinion. He tJAber^s 
had been employed in several embassies at the French court ; f^f^," 
which he always discharged to the satisfaction of the king his 
master. At last, as it often happens, his merit created him 
enemies. In short, he was misrepresented to king Robert II., 
as if be had concerted a scheme with some noblemen to set 
aside the hereditary right of the royal family, and make the 
kingdom elective. Notwithstanding this information was pure 
calumny, the king, it seems, had given some credit to it. The 
bishop perceiving he stood ill at court, retired to his diocese, 
where, in a little time, he fell under a new misfortune. The 
occasion was this : Alexander, the king's natural son, having a 
pique against the bishop for reproving his licentiousness and 
oppression, took advantage of his discountenance at court, 
seized the revenues of the see, and turned out the bishop's 
tenants. The bishop complained of this us^e to the king ; 
but finding no redress, excommunicated Alexander: who, 
being enraged at the censure, drew a company of ruffians and 
libertines together, and marching at the head of them to 
Aberdeen, resolved to assassinate the bishop. Cunningham 
being advertised of his design, went to meet him upon the 
road, and when he saw him, he uncovered his head, and point- 
ing to it, told bim, " If" this be that you seek, I have brought it 
to you : take head, life, and all." The company admiring the 
bishop's course, and aflected with his grey hairs and venerable 
aspect, prevailed with Alexander to forbear the intended mur- 
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cottRT- der. Not long ^ler the report of thia outrage was carriecl to 

At^. Cut. the king, who sending for his son Alexander, committed him 

' ■ ' to prison, ordered him to make the bi^op satisfaction for the 

dan]^;es sustained, and give security for his good behaviour 

Biaiiwood't for the future. This prelate eat ten years. 

the Churah UpoD the oct&ves of Hilary there was a pariiament held at 

bl^ 2. " Winchester, And here, the archbishop of Canterbury being 

P- ^^itMt probably suspected of abetting the pope's encroachments upon 

the Church and State, delivered in his answer to cert^n 

articles in the tenor following. 

Q^^^ " To our dread sovereign lord the king in this present 

pntatatum parliament, his humble ch^lain, William, archbishop of Can- 

^^feu' terbury, ^ves in his answer to the petition brought into the 

cToaiimetiU. parliament by the commons of the realm, in which petition are 

coDt^ned certtun articles. 

" That is to say, first. Whereas our sovereign lord Uie king 
and all his li^e subjects ought of right to be, uid had been 
always accustomed to sue in the king's court, to recover their 
presentations to churches, to m^tain their titles to preben- 
daries and other benefices of holy Church, to which they have 
a right to present. The cognizance of which plea belongs 
solely to the court of our sovereign lord the king by virtue of 
his ancient prerogative, mdnt^ned and practised in the reigns 
of all bis predecessors, kings of Engird. And when judg^ 
ment is ^ven in his highness's sud court upon any such plea, 
the archbishops, bishops, and other spiritual persons, who 
have the right of giving institution to such benefices within 
their jurisdiction, are bound to execute such judgments, and 
used ^ways to make execution of them at the king's command, 
(since no lay person can make any such execution), and are 
also bound to make execution of xtta^y other commands of om* 
lord the king : of which right, the crown of EngUnd has been 
all along peaceably possessed : but now of late, divers processes 
have been made by the holy father the pope, and ekconununi- 
cations published ^unst several English bishops for making 
such executions, and acting in pursuance to the king's com- 
mands in the cases above-mentioned, and that such censures 
of his holiness are inflicted in open disherisoQ of the crown, and 
subversive of ilie prerogative royal, of the kii^^'s laws, and his 
whole realm, unless prevented by proper remedSes." 

To this artJde, the archbishop promising his proteetaiitHi, 

Dg,l,r..cbyGOOglC 
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" that it was none of his intention to affirm our holy fiither the Richard 

pope has no authority to excommunicate a bishop, pursuant to > '^ • 

the'lawB of holy Church, decUres and answers, that if any 
executions of processes are made or shall be made by any 
person ; if any censures of excommunication shall be published, 
and served upon any Eng^h bishops, or any other of the 
king's subjects, for their having made execution of uiy such 
commands, he mmntains such censures to be prejudicial to the 
king's prerogative, as it is set forth in the commons'' petition : 
and that so far forth he is resolved to stand with ovir lord the 
king, and support his orown in the matters above-mentioned, 
to his power. 

" And likewise, whereas it is s^d in the petition, that com- 
[Jaint has beei^ made that the said holy father the pope had 
designed to translate some English prelates to sees out of the 
realm, and some from one bishopric to another, without the 
knowledge and consent of our lord the king, and without the 
assent of the prelates so translated, (prelates who are verj' 
serviceable and necessary to our lord the king, and his whole o9o. 
realm) which translations, if they should be suffered, the sta- 
tutes of the realm would be defeated, and made in a great 
measure insignificant, and the s^d lieges of his highnesses 
council would be removed out of his kingdom without their 
assent and against their inclination, and the treasure of the 
said realm would be exported : by nUch means, the country 
would become destitute both of wealth and council, to the 
utter destruction of the said realm :"" and thus, the crown of 
England, which has always been so free and independent, as 
not to have any earthly sovereign, but to be immediately sub- 
ject to Gk)d in all thii^ touching the prerogatives and royalty 
of the stud crown, dould be made subject to the pope, and the 
laws and statutes of the realm defeated and set aside by him 
at pleasure, to the ntter destruction of the sovereignty of our 
lord the king, his crovm and royalty, and his whole kingdom, 
which God forbid. 

The said archbishop, first protesUi^ "that it is not his 
intention to affirm that our holy father aforesaid cannot make 
translations of prelates according to the laws of holy Church, 
answers and declares, that if any English prelates, who by their 
capacity and qualifications were very serviceable and necessary 
to our lord the king and his realm, if any such prelates werQ 

VOL. 111. r 
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COURT- trtuiBlated to any sees in foreign dominions or the sage lieges 
Abp. Cmni. of liis council wcTO forced out of the kingdom against their will, 
' and that, by this means, the wealth and treasure of the kingdom 
should be exported ; in this case, the archbislH^ declares that 
such translations would be prejudicial to the king and his 
crown: for which reason, if any thing of this should happen, 
he resolves to adhere loyally to the king, and endeavour, as he 
is bound by hia aUegiance, to support his highness in this and 
all other instances, in which the rights of his crown are con- 
cerned ; and, lastly, he prayed the king this schedule might be 
made a record, and entered upon the parhament-roll : which 
?6Bio"'2. the king granted." 

N. 30. From this declaration of the archbishop, it is evident he was 

Aii^g^. DO vassal to the court of Borne. He did not assert the pope'^s 
p- 3^- supremacy so far as to weaken his allegiance, or to make him 
an ill subject. 

We may observe farther, that this schedule of the arcb- 

bi^op's seems to have led the way to the statute of " pnemu- 

nire,'' passed in this parliament : fw the preamble and intro- 

ductive part of the act is but a copy, as it were, of this 

declaration. The bill, it is true, was brought in by the 

commons by way of petition, who pisyed the king to examine 

the opinions of the lords spiritual and tempoi^ upon the con- 

^^"* tents. The question being put, the lords temper^ promised 

fffofft lo to stand by the king against the pope's encroachments : neither 

jIu^ aJUat were the engagements of the lords spiritu^ leas loyal and satis- 

^(iSp^'i ^^"^U i for they concurred in all points with the common 

ngmmiuy. petition, and renounced the pope in all his attempts upon the 

Statute crown. 

16 Rich. 2. After this preambulatory remonsti'Uice, together with the 
™P- *■ engi^ement of the three estates to stand by the crown in the 
cases above-mentioned, the enacting part of the statute fol- 
lows : viz, — 

TjU iiatait " Whereupon our said lord the king, by the assent aforesaid, 
Bire!'^'™"" ^"^ ^t ^^ request of his said conmwms, hath ordained and 
established, that, if any purchase or pursue, or cause to be 
purchased or pursued, in the court of Borne or elsewhere, any 
such translationa, processes and smt^ices of excommunications, 
bulls, instruments, or any other things whatsoever, which touch 
the king, against him, his crown, and his regalty, or his realm, 

I.,,;,,., ..Cookie 
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as JB aforesaid, and they which bring within the realm, or them Richard 

receive, or make thereof notification, or any other execu- <^ 1- — ' 

tion whatsoever, within the same reahn or without, that they, 
their notaiies, procurators, maintaJners, abettors, fautors, and 
counaeUom, BhaU be put oat of the king's protection, and their 
luids and tenements, goods and chattels, forfeit to our lord the 
king : and that they be attached by their bodiea, if they may 
be found, and brou^t before the king and his council, there to 
answer to the cases aforesaid, or that process be made against 
them by ' pnemunire facias,' in manner as it is ordained in other 
statutes of provisors, and other which do sue in any other court 
in derogation of the regalty of our lord the king." Ibid. 

Sir Edward Coke observes, that tlus statute is more strict 7^ tfataie 
and comprehensive than that of the>27th of Edward III., that^lXi^ 
it reaches not only procurers, abettors, maintainers, conn- '^^^ "{ 
seUors, &c. — i^ch are known words in law, — but fautors, 
which word was largely extended in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Upon which he remarks how dangerous it Is to bring new or 
unusual words into imy act of parliament : and, farther, he 
takes notice, that all implication to a foreign jurisdiction, eitjier 
in the court of Rome or elsewhere, to the prejudice of the king's 
orown and r^;ality, falls within tiie penalty of the statute. And 
h^^ he stretches the word " elsewhere " to a very large sense, 
and points it (gainst the ecclesiastical courtei in the realm. He 
brings several precedents to support this ctmstructioa, which, 
whether they are well founded or not, will be examined 
afterwards. , Coko't In- 

And here it may not be improper to put the reader in mind ^p. ?^ ' 
that sir Robert Ootton observes this act is not to be found in f^{"^j9 ^^ 
the original records in the Tower ; neither is it to be met with ^*™'- 
in the copy of the parliament-rolls in the Cotton library ; and, qo(„,„., ' 
which is still somewhat more surprising, sir Edward Coke, in his Abndge- 
chapter of " pnemunire," cites the 27th Edward III. cap. 1, in m. 349. 
the ori^nal, and takes notice of its i^reeing with the record ; ootton'*' 
hwt when he comes to mention the 16th Richard II. o^. 5, '^'"^ e. 3. 
which he owns to be a more comprehensive statute, he neither 
qnotes the record nor vouches the print : which is a shrewd , 
sign he could not meet with this act upon the parliament-rolls, imtiiut. 
It is true it is printed in the statutes at large, in Pulton and {^"i^jg 
t2 
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cotntT- other editions ; but it is not the print, but the attestation, of 
Abp. Cut. the original record which giveB it the force of a law. 
' ' ' On the other side, thia statute seems pretty pl^nly referred 
to in 25th Henry VIIL cap. 20, and 1, 2 Ph. and Mar. 
cap. 8. Upon the whtJe, I In^ no means pretend to deny the 
authority of this act, but only am somewhat at a loss about the 
evidence of its authenticity, and the grounds it stands upon. 

This act of " Pnemunire," or possibly the 27th Edward IH, 
we may imagine, was looked on as a great grievuice at the 
court of JRome ; however, we do not find any censures pro? 
£^u Btk't ^^^^'^ ™ form, till Martin V, This pope, who was contem- 
buUagaiai porary with king Henry VI., directed a warm bull against this 
Prananire. &ct to the duke of .Bedford. It seems bis nuncio had been 
lately imprisoned in England for delivering his holiness's letters. 
We may suppose, though the bull does not own it, they were 
thought to contain matter prejudicial to the crown. Upon this 
unexpected usage, the pope breaks out into a vehement and 
satirical expostulation, calls the act an " execrable statute ; that 
it was contrary to all reasoa and religion ; that, in pursuance 
of this act, the law of nations and the privilege of ambassadors 
was violated, and his nuncios much more coarsely used in a 
Christian country than those of that character among Saracens 
and Turks ; that it was a hideous reproach to the Engli^ 
to fall thus short of infidels in justice luid humanity ; and that, 
without speedy reformation, it was to be feared some heavy 
judgment would be drawn down upon them. At last be desires 
the duke of Bedford, then regent of France, to use his interest 
to wipe off the imputation from the government, to retrieve 
the honour of the Church, and chaia up the rigour of these 
See ttMordi, persecuting statutes." 

This bull, though not sent till the year 1429, I have men- 
tioned in this place to make the story more entire. 

This year, the archbishop of Canterbury visited the diocese 
of Lincoln, where he excommunicated the Lollards, and pre- 
vailed with one Maud, a nun at Leicester, to recant their 
tenets ; there were hkewise several of t^e IxJIards cited to 
Oxford and other places, whra% they renounced their opinions. 
^^"^ About this time, William Smith, above-mentioned, returned to 
l-oSard, the communion of the Church, delivered his eiqxwitions in 
English upon some parts of the New Testament to the arch- 
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Ittshop, and subntitted to tiie diBcipline eDJoined ; and thus, by riohard 

the activity and v^ur of the archbishop, the growth of Wick- ' '^ • 

li£rs doctiine was checked, and the Lollards were not bo public 

in maintaining their persuasion. «i'^36' 

Archbishop Arundel, translated from Ely to York, being 2737. 
DOW lord chancellor, removed the term from London to his own ^n and 
see. This was done, as it was thought, to mortify the London- f^'^ 
era for their misbehaviour to the Idi^. The archbishop had a nK-uHJAon 
precedent for this removal of the seat of justice in his prede- York. 
cessor Corbridge, who sat about eight years before. hl^"3iit. 

The next year, upon the seventh of June, queen Anne died ^^'P-?^- 
at Shene, now Richmond. The king's grief for the loss of Archiepitc. 
her was so excessive, that he cursed the place, and pulled down ^'"'"- 

•^v^- »... 

In September, the eighteenth year of this reign, the king, Anei; ?■ *»■ 
attended by the duke of G-louc^ter, the eoris of March, Not- uia, p. 308. 
tingham, and Rutland, set sail for Ireland, to quiet the commo- ^^ 
tions there. The Iriah petty princes, having stood out for ^^"^ix 
some time, at last cast themselves upon the king's clemency, thai Uxg- 
and submitted. ''™- 

During his highnesa's stay in this country, the archbishop of 
Yodk, the bishop of London, and other ^ents of the clergy, 
wmted on him at Dublin. Their business was to entreat him 
to return speedily into England, to the rescue of reUgion : for 
now, the Lollards and then- abettors had formed a strong con- a. d. 139S. 
spiracy against the doctrine, discipline, and revenues of the Id. p. 95i. 
Church. 

This address was occasioned by the Lollards affixing several LOdt 
Kbels upon the churches of St. Paul's, and St. Peter's in West- ^^ 
minster, containing scanddous imputations upon the clergy, 'S™r 
together with several conclusions destructive of the hierarchy, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the sacraments then received. 
These Lollards were countenanced by several persons of figure 
and quality among the laity, some of whom have been already 
mentioned. 

The king, being thus informed of the attempts of this party, 
resolved to break their dedgn, and returned forthwith into 
England. ibid. 

While the king was in Ireland, the duke of York, being 
regent in his absence, summoned a parliament to meet at West^ 
minster, upon the quindenes of St. Hilary. 
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COURT- It was during this session that the LoUardB pasted up their 
A^.'cftni. papers against the clergy ; and, what was more, they ddivered 
^rr-' — ' a remonstrance into the pariiament-house against the Church 
The Loi- of England, couched in twelve conclusions or articles. 

lardi- re- 

deiirKred n First. ** That whctt the Church, of Enghuid began to mia- 

^id!""^ ' numage her temporalities in oonfonuity to the precedents ot 

Rome, and the revenues of churches were f4>propriated to 

several places ; FaiUi, Hope, and Charity began to take th«r 

leave of her communion." 

Secondly. '^ That the Engji^ priesthood derived from Rome, 
and pretending to a power superior to angek, is not that 
priesthood which Christ settled upon his ^>ostIes." 

They offer to prove their proposition thus : — " Because," 
say they, " the priesthood of the Church of Biome is conferred 
with outward signs, rites, and pontifical benedictions ; which 
signify little, having no warrant in holy Scripture. And, 
besides, people in mortal sin can neither convey nor receive 
any authority from the Holy Ghost." 

Thirdly. " That the enjoining the dergy celibacy was the 
occasion of scandalous irreguUmties in the Church. They 
offer to make good this charge by affinnii^, that the eccle- 
dastics generally eat well, and that th^ plentiful way of living, 
considering the reetrtunts of the canons, must terminate in 
licentiousness." 

Fourthly. " Their fourth conclusion, or head of complaint, 
is, that the pretended miracle of transubstantiation implicates 
the greatest part of Christendom in idolatry." 

Fifthly. " That exorcisms and benedictions jnxinounced 
over wine, bread, water and oil, was and incense; over the 
stones for the altar, the church walla ; the holy vestments, the 
mitre, the cross, and the pilgrims^ staff, have more of necro- 
mancy than reh^on in them. Tb6y prove their proposition by 
this method, because, by such esorcising, the creature, as is 
pretended, rises above its natural virtue and force ; and yet, aa 
the Lollards argue, we cannot discover any change in the 
things thus solemnly blessed : we cannot discover, say they, 
any such improvement, unless we are under the impressions of 
delu^on and mistaken belief, conveyed into us hy diabolical 
suggestion. To prove the absurdity of Uiese solemn rites 
farther, they argue, that if these forms of benediction could 
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perfona what they seemed to promise, the bare reading them ricuaod 

in the church would be the best cure for all diseases : but the ^ ' 

efficacy of this remedy is disproved by daily experience." 

Sixthly. " That the joining the offices of prince and bishop, 
prelate and secular judge, in the same person, and making the 
rector of a pariah a civil officer, ' Facit quod hibet regnum 
extra bonam rc^onem,' is a plain mismanagement, and puts a 
kingdom out of the right way." 

The proof of this Lollard proposition is as extraordinary as 
the assertion, the conclusion being drawn firom these premises, 
viz. : — 

" Because," say they, " the division between temporal and 
spiritual takes in the whole Church and State, and no man can be 
qualified to serve two masters : and that men under such double 
ciqtacities are to be called hermaphrodites." 

Having proved this point, as they fancy, they petition the 
parliament, " That all ohurchnien entrusted with cure of souls 
might be coo&iQd to their own functions, and discharged from 
secular employment." 

Seventhly. " That prayer made for the dead, in which on? 
peraon is often named and .preferred to another, is a wrong 
ground for charity and rel)|^(His endowments ; and therefore 
all the ohantries in England stand upon a wrong bottom.^ 

They infer this conclusion, "• First, because all prayer 
which has any merit or signiilpaney in it, ought to proceed 
from motives of charity. Now perfect charity excepts no 
person out of her devotions, in cQufonnity with that command, 
' Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' From whence it 
is clear to us," say they, " that the present made to a priest 
or a religious house, is that which principally prevails with 
them to pray for the deceased. Now, in our opinion, such 
merceoitFy devotions are little better than ^mony. 

Another of their reasons against praying for the dead is, 
" because prayer for the damned is displeasing to Grod Almighty, 
Now, (hough this punishment," continue these Lollards, " is 
uncertain, yet it is probable that most of the founders of these 
religious houses, by reason of their venomous endowments, are 
gone the broad way. They infer, farther, that prayer rightly 
qualified, is without any views of interest or secular advaa<- 
tAge ; and that a hundred religious houses, as has been lately 
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COURT- proved in a treatise presented to the king, would be sufficieirt 
Abp. cit. for the spiritual occasions of the whole realm." 
' — - — ' Eighthly, " That pilgrim^^, prayers, and offerings made 
to Images and crosses, have nothing of charity in them, and are 
near of kin to idolatry. And here they complain, not without 
reason, against makifig a picture of the Trinity. Agtdnst 
oGfering to images and crosses they argue thus : God has coq>- 
manded us to relieve the indigent, because all mankind are 
made in the Divine image : but no one can pretend that stocks 
and atones have this advaott^^, or come up to any representa- 
tion of the Deity. Farther, that the supreme degree of wor- 
ship, called latria, belongs only to Crod ; and that the lower 
kind, called dulia, is proper to angels and men, and ought not 
to be pud to any creatures of a lower class. From hence, it 
598. follows, that the religious worship pmd twice a-year to the 
cross in our Church, is plainly idolatrous ; for if the nails and 
spear, upon the score of their touching our Saviour's body, 
ought to have had so much reli^ous respect, then, for the 
same reason, Judas's lips, if we could get them, would be pre- 
cious relies." 

Ninthly. " They declare against anricnlar confession, because 
it makes the priests proud, lets them into the secrets of the 
penitent, g^ves opportunities for intrigues, and other mortal 
offences. And here, they deny the power of sacerdotal abso- 
lution, rally the commission of the clergy, and are too light in 
their reflections upon the privilege of the keys. In tlie close 
of this article, they fall upon the pope for pretending to have a 
bank of the Bents'* merits, and the disposal of the treasnre of 
the Church : they likewise pass a jest upon him, for laying too 
much stress on his indulgences, and that since he has so full 
an authority to cancel the obligations to punishment, and dis- 
charge oflenders from their guQt, they call him an uncharitable 
person, for suffering anybody to miscarry the least in his 
condition, and continue in purgatory." 

Tenthly. " Th^ except against the practice of the Church 
of En^and, and maint^n that taking away uiy man''s life, 
either in war or courts of justice, upon what account soever, 
is expressly contrary to the New Testament, which, say they, 
is a dispensation of grace and mercy." 

One of their arguments to prove this paradox is, " That 
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most commonly, when men fiill a fighting, ' post prnnum ictum RICHAKD 

charitas mmpitur,' i. e. charity is knocked on the head at the > i — ■ 

first blow, and that whosoever dies out of charity, goes 
directly to hell. They urge farther, that our Saviour has 
taught us to love our enemies, to deal gently with them, and 
not to kill them. Farther, they challenge ^e clei^ to prove, 
either by Scripture or sound reason, that it is lawful to punish 
a man capitally for one mortal sin, and not for another ; inas- 
much as the evangelical law of mercy absolutely forbids all 
manner of homicide ; for we read in the Gospel, say they, ' It 
has been said to them of old time, thou shalt not kill.^ Their 
last inference from this article is, that the business of war is 
altogether unlawfiil: and to prove this point, they misapply 
tiie meaning of our Saviour's reproof of St. Peter, that ' all 
they t^t take the sword shall perish with the sword.' " st. sutt. 

The eleventh conclusion is, " That the vow of sin^e life, ""■ 
andertaken by women of the Church of England, is the occa- 
sion of horrible disorders, betrays those nuns to infamous 
correspondences, tempts them to procure abortions, and to 
murder their children unbaptized. From hence, they draw a 
censure upon widows, and those who live plentiiully, in case 
they take the veil upon them." 

Twelfthly. " In their twelfth and last conclusion, they ex- 
cept against unnecessary trades, as the occasion of pride and 
Inxnry. They add, that a few employments are sufficient for 
the support of human life : and since St. Paul has commanded 
' ns to be contented with food and raiment, we ought to stop 
within that liberty. And, from the force of this precept 
of the jostle, they except particularly agunst goldsmiths 
and Bword-cutlers ; which, though they were allowed under 
the economy of the Mosaic law, yet the New Testament has 
superseded the use of these, and many others, and made them 
unlawful." 

This is the substance of the Lollards* embassy, as they call TktLoUard* 
it ; and for which they pretend a commission from our Saviour, ^^j^mtirin 
They let the parliunent know they had been very brief in this-^]!|!^ 
remonstrance ; and that they had a great deal more matter in />■ >v^n> 
other treatises written in English ; for we are to take notice ^^^. 
that this petition was drawn up m Latin. At the end of then: ^^^'^j "^ 
widress these verses follow : — p^MS. « 
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Plaftgv^ Anghrum gmdes orim^t sodomontm, 
Pauliie/ert horwm smU idola causa malorum. 
SwywU it^rati Greeit^ Simone nati. 
Nomine prwlati hoc d«fmsare parati. 
Qui r^ee estU, populis quicmique prceestig, 
QacUiter his g«stis ffla^os prohiiere potestis ? 

By the style, assertions, and way of ai^guing ia tliis remoo' 
starance, it is evident these LolUurds were men of oo great 
leaming or judgment : for though they are sometimes in the 
right, and point out the errors in the Roman Church, yet 
part of their conclusions are plainly heterodox. However, 
they are so unfortunate as to defend them with the utmost 
assuisnce, and pretend their plan drawn up by the directions 
of heaven : for instance, they declare war, and capital pmiish- 
ments by the civil magistrate, utterly unlawful. Now to pub- 
lish false doctrine, and vouch a divine conunission for their 
warrant, is a sign their credentials were by no means satisfoe- 
tory. To take them at the best, they seem to have had more 
heat than light, and to have been governed by a spirit of en- 
thusiasm. However, I shall determine nothing agmnst the 
honesty of their intentions : though, if the rhjining invective 
was part of their address, it would almost m^e one su£)>ect 
their integrity. For notwithstanding they had positively 
declared (gainst the lawfuhiess of taking away any man's 
life, they are so charitable as to provoke the government to 
destroy the clergy. 

This vigorous push of the LoUards gave them some trouble 
upon the miscarriage, and awakened the prelates to a defence. 
It was probably upon this alarm that an oath was tendered to 
them, by virtue of which they were obliged to recant their 
opinions, and make a kind of implicit submiaaion to the then 
Church. This test was put- to several Lollards of Notting- 
ham, when archbishop Arundel, who had the custody of the 
broad seal, presided over the province of York. The form of 
the submission runs thus : — 

" Memorandum. — That, upon the first day of September, in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Richard II., William 
Dynot, Nicholas Taylleur, Richard Poucher, and Willifuu 
Stoyour, of Nottingham, appearing in person in the king's 
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court of Chancery, took every one t^ himBelf tlie oath RICHARD 
following : — ./ ■ 

" I, William Kynot, before yow worshipfoQ fader and lord £51^^^ 
archbiedop of Yhork and your cla^e, with my free will and full ncom V 
avyeed, swere to Ctod and to all his seyntes, upon this holy zoUantt. 
Gospel, that, fro this day forthward, I shall wor^p ymages, 
vrith praying and offerying unto them, in the worschop of the 
sainta that they be made after ; and also, I shall never more 
despise pylgremage, ne states of holy Ghyrche, in no degre ; and 
tiJko, I shall be buxum to the laws of holy Ghyrche, and to yhowe, 
as to myn archbishop, and myn other ordinaries and curates, and 
keep the laws up my power, and meynteiu them : and also, I 
tdiall never more meyntein, ne techen, ne defenden, en-ours, con- ' 
elusions, ne tcchii^, of the Lollards, ne swyob conclusions and 
techings that men clopeth Lollards^ doctrine ; ne I shall her 
books, ne swych books, ne hem, or ony suspect or dif&med 
of Lollardary, resceyve or company with all wittingly, (ir defend 
in tho matters : and if I knowe any swych, I shall, with all the 
hast that I may, do yhowe or els your uer officers, to wyten, 
and of tber bokes. And also, I shall excyte and stirre all tho 
to good doctrine that I have hindred with myn doctrine up my 
power ; and also, I shall stond to your declaration, wych is 
heresie or errour, and do therafter : and alao, what penance 
yhe woll for that I have don for mayntaining this fals doctrine 
enjoyn me, I shal fulfill it, and I submit me thereto up my 
power ; and also, I shall make no other glose of this myn oth 
but as the words stonde. And if it be so that I come agayn 
or do agayn this oth, or any party thereof, I yelde me here 
cowpable as an heretyk, and to be punished by the law as an 
heretyk, and to forf^t all my godes to the Idng^s will, withouten 
ony other process of law. And thereto I requite the notarie 
to make of all this, the which is my will, an instrument 
^ayns me." 

" And moreover, the same William Dynot, the same day, 
granted and acknowledged that all his goods and chattels were 
forfeit to us, in case he any ways contravened the said oath, or 3™i„8n. 
did any thing against what was contained in it." (ioncjl. 

f.m. 

From the tenor of this oath, which enjoins the worship of 19 rJ^i,. 2. 
images, we may observe how much the Church of England was ^^^^^ 
^tCTed from her first belief. For, as baa been already remarked, oao. 
8 
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COURT- pope Gregory the Great, who sent Augustine the monk to con- 
Abp. Cmt. vert the Saxone, declares positively against this practice ; and 
"■ " ' afterwards, when the second council of Nice had settled image- 
worship, the Church of En^and was shocked at the innovation, 
and remonstrated publicly ag^nsfc it. But then, not to lay a 
harder imputation upon the Church of this century than the 
case will bear, we may take notice, — 

In the second place, that the image-worship enjoined by this 
oath was of an mferior degree, and by consequence must not be 
mounted to a charge of idolatry. That this religious regard 
was not of the highest kind, appears by the confession of the 
^r'"i ^"^ Lollards : for these men, in their remonstrance, tell us, that 
p. 647." the clergy distinguished religious worship into "latria" and 
*' duUa ;" and that, whereas the first was appropriated to the 
Supreme Being, the latter might be paid to saints and angels. 
Now, if no more than an inferior degree of worship was to be 
paid to tne saints, according to the doctrine of the Church of 
this age, it will follow that images were not to be worshipped 
in any higher degree : for no person ever pretended to pay a 
greater regard to the representation than to the thing rejare- 
sented by it. 

We may observe, in the third place, that this oath does not 
seem to have been a general test : for we do not find it imposed 
either by any synod, or tendered to any persons within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, nor mdeed to any others under the juri»- 
diction of the archbishop of York, excepting those already 
mentioned. This oath, therefore, seems to have been enjoined 
by the particular wannth of this prelate against some remark- 
able Lollards. ' 
)■ ?■ o]^' ^^^ °^^^ year, Courtney, archtushop of Canterbury, departed 
Thidauh this life, at Maidstone. He was fourth son to Hugh Courtney, 
^^^^^l^earl of Devonshire, by Margaret, daughter to Humphry Bobun, 
Caaierfmry. garl of Hereford and Esses, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter to 

Dr. B«rn», jtJne Edward I. He had hia education in Oxford, where he 
Hut. Ed. 3, ° . , . „ , , TT 

p. 904. made a great progress m the civil and canon law. lie was three 
years chancellor in this university ; which office, at that time, 
was not only a title of honour, but discharged in person, and 
required residence. He continued in this post till his promo- 
tion to the see of Hereford ; from whence, after five years, he 
was translated to London, in the year 1375 ; and irom thence 
to Canterbiuy, where he sat almost fifteen years. He founded 

C.ooglii 
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a ctdlege at Maidstone for secular priests, whicb, at the diaso- Richard 

lutioD of the abbeys, was valued at a hundred and forty pounds ^— ' 

per annum. He' was likewise a benefactor to his own cathedral. 

His advantt^es of birth, learning, and station, did not swell his ^^O. 

imagination, or ^ve bim any unserviceable impressions. We 

have one instance of his humility in his last will and testament, 

in which he ordered his corpse to be buried in Miudstone 

duirch-yttrd, not thinkin;^ himself worthy to lie in a church. 

Pope Urban VI. took upon him to grant several favours to 

tiua archbishop. For instiuice : he gave him the privilege to 

iqipoint public notaries, to collate to benefices in the disptwal of 

the see of Rome, to make doctors, to ^ve a faculty for plurali- Aneiquii. 

ties to twelve such persons as be should think fit, and to dis- Counne;'. 

pose of one prebend in every cathedral within the province. ArehMK" 

The ratification of the peace, concluded the last year between Cuiia^ 
England and France for twenty-eight years, was exchanged puai. 
about this time ; and, on the twenty-eighth of October, king HiB?B^Ves. 
Richard and Charles VI. had an interview near Calais, andi^^^- 
swore the articles. And, to make the treaty more firm, king beitneen 
Richard was married to Isabel, the French king's daughter, a andFramx. 
princess about eight years of age. h^''"?rt 

Upon the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, Thomas Arundel, Angi. p.362. 
archbishop of York, was translated thither by a papal pro- 
vision. The bull was published at Canterbury the eleventh of 
January ; and, upon the tenth of February following, he 
received the pall of Wickham, bishop of Winchester. Upon ^^Si/ 
the nineteenth of this month, there was a convocation held at <™eis ««- 
London, where eighteen articles, extracted from WickliflF's _o^^'^ " 
" Trialogus," were condemned. Zonrfwi. 

The second c^isured article stands thus : — 

" As John the Bt^rtist was Elias only in a figure, and not in 
person, so the consecrated bread is figuratively the body of 
Christ : for, without all doubt, the words, ' This is my body,'' 
are a figurative expression, no less than that other passt^ 
where our Saviour affinns John Baptist to be Elias." 

The eleventh article reports, as a precedent for the Christian 
Church, " that, in the eighteenth of Numbers and forty-fourth 
of Ezekiel, the Aaronical priests and Levites are forbidden to 
have any property in lands among the rest of the tribes, and to 
subsist only upon tithes and offerings." 

" The twelfth article holds forth a similar conclu»on, and 
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AKUN- is a kind of inference from the eleventh. It is very crudely 
Abp. Cmnt. KoA extravagantly expreeaed. It a£Grnts, " that a clergyman 
' '^ ' cannot give a greater proof of hie being Antichrist than hj 
maintaining it is lawful for Christian priests to have estates 
settled upon them : and if any persons are guilty of heresy, 
apostacy, or blasphemy, they are those who teach snch doctrine." 
lAbbe! el "^^^ '^^ "^ *^® propositions have been already mentioned. 
Coaurt These articles were brought into the coavocation by the 

). canoniets and civilians of Oxford. This faculty, being uneasy 
at some statutes made to the disadvantage of dieir profes^on, 
preferred a complaint against the university : Michael Ser^ 
geaux, doctor of law, was their delegate for this business. This 
^^^* "■'doctor set forth in the convocation, that the univerdty of 
Oxford had procured a bull to exempt themselves from tJie 
jurisdiction both of their diocesan and metropolitan ; tliat this 
bull was rather a disservice than a privilege to that learned 
body : for whereas formerly, in case the students had any hard- 
ship put upon them by the chancellor, they had a remedy 
i^^nst this injustice, and the liberty of an ^peal to the arch- 
bishop ; but that now being under ^e arbitrarj- juriadictioa of 
a single governor, and tied up from any farther ^plication, 
they were fallen under perfect slavery. This faculty, therefore, 
entreated the archbishop, that since he had a right to visit their 
university, and a precedent to support that claim in his imme- 
diate ^predecessor, — ^hb authority being thus unquestionable,— • 
they entreated him to revoke the chancellor's pretended exemp- 
tion : it was called a pretended exemption, because, as Sergeaux 
alleged, the bull had neither the pope's seal, nor the subscrip- 
tion of any public notary to prove it authentic. Notvdtfastanding 
this objection. Dr. Hyndman, Uie chancellor, insisted upon the 
instrument, and, making his protestation gainst any &rther 
Wood.Hirt. process, withdrew from the convocation. 
Unii™!'" Joceline reports, that the chancellor went off without leave, 
°Tfl7 et' ^""^ misbehaved himself, upon this occasion ; that the arch- 
iieiiic, bishop, citins him before the synod, reprimanded him for his 
bishappro- prosumption, and pronounced the papal exemption void. But 
'^^^^, ^ood ^ves somewhat a different account of this matter. 
'■ This historian relates, that when the archbishop, after the 
breaking up of the convocation, deragned to visit the university 
of Oxford, he was informed the chancellor and the proctors 
were resolved to insist upon the pope's buQ, and oppose the 
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TisitatioD. The archbishop acqnatnting the king with their RICHARD 
incompliaiice, there was a writ immediately directed to the ■ 
chancellor and students, strictly commanding them not to 
except against the jurisdiction of their ordinuy or metro- 
politan, nor rnaat upon any papal exemption : that such 
privileges were of ill consequence, and tended to the eneou- 
n^ng of the Lollards. They were farther commanded to 
renounce the bull in form, and send the king their renunciation 
attested under their hands and seals. Notwithstanding this 
order, Wood is of opinion the writ was never obeyed, nor the 
bnll given up. However, that something of a submission was 
made, is pretty evident by the archbishop''s going te Oxford 
with a dea%n to visit the May following. But, upon his a. n. 1397. 
offering to enter upon this function, the heads of the university, 601 . 
wwving their fonner privilege, urged a new piea, pretending 
they were vi^table by the crown, and not by the archbishop. 
This created a new dispute, which being at Ust referred to the 
king, his highness gave the cause against himself for the arch- 
iHsbop. Notwithstanding this sentence, the visitation, it 
seems, did not go on at this time. ^^'iaq'\infl 

The archbishop, at his visitation in London, revived an old Tie ani- 
constitution about the payment of tithes, first set on foot by S^oT^ 
Simon Niger, formerly bishop of London. By this constitu- "^^»ti™ 
tioD, the inhabitants of the respective parishes were obliged to •nem of 
pay their rector one half-penny in the pound, out of the rMt zowi^ 
of their houses. Anttquit. 

Aftor the archlnshop had gone throi^ his province, and Arundel" 
finished his visitotion, there was a pariiament held at West- 
minster, upon the fourteenth of September. 

At this session, in regard sev«r^ judgments were heretofore 
atmulled, because the cletgy were not [absent, the conunons 
prayed the king that the clei^ might appoint some person for 
their common proxy, with sufficient authority to represent 
them. The bishops therefore, and the clergy of both provinces, 
constituted sir Thomas Percie their proxy, as appears by their 
instrum^it ki that purpose. Abrid™'- 

To proceed; in this parliament, the conmussion and sta-^«°''^'^B- 
tnte made upon it, in the Uth year of this reign, was repealed si Rich. i. 
at the petition of the commons, as being traitorously procured SMtiiuHai 
^jainst the king's will, and in prejudice of his crown and ^^ 
^nity. IsiB. 
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ARUN- The pardons granted to the duke of Gloucester, and the 
Abp. Cult c^ls of Arundel and Warwick, in the parliament above-men- 

' ^ ' tioned, are made void, heing extorted against the king's will 

by force and compulsion. The' pardon likewise granted to the 
eari of Arundel, at Windsor, in the seventeenth year of this 
ai^R-^tTa '*'8°' ^ likewise revoked. 

N. 12,13,' On the twentieth of September, the commons having the 
^ arti- king's leave, impeached Thomas Arundd, archbishop of Can- 
*^^^/ terhury, of high treason. 

i^p^^ The chief article of the charge was, for that being bishop of 
%m *»'"' Ely and lord chancellor, he was traitorously aiding, procuring, 
^^^^ and advising in making a commission directed to Thomas, 
imaoK. duke of Crloucester, Richard, earl of Arundel (the archbishi^'B 
brother) and others, in the tenth year of the king's r^gn, toad 
procured himself as one of the chief ministers of state to he 
put into the said commission ; which commission was apparently- 
prejudicial to the king's prerogative and dignity ; and that tiie 
Cotton'* B^d Thomas put the said commission into execution, 
inei]<,^fi. To this the king answered, that in regard the impeachment 
iTomwrf^ touched BO great a person, and a peer of the realm, he would 
Ibid- be farther advised. 

The commons resolving not to ^ve over, pressed the prose- 
cution the next day, and prayed the king that he would please 
to order such judgment ag^nst the archbishop as the case 
required. The kmg replied, the archbishop had confessed to 
him before several lords, that he was mistaken in executm^ 
the commiswon above-mentioned, and cast himself upon the 

21 Rich. 2. Upon this, the king, the lords temporal, and sir Thomas 
IPiercy, proxy for the bishops and clergy, dechired the article 
Contmuit. confessed by the archbishop to be treason, and adjudged him 
m'ii^t^' * t'^***'' ■ whereupon it was ordered, that the aaid archbishop 
h/ tie lordi, should be buiished, his temporalities seized, and his goods and 
andba- 'chattels forfeited to the king, who was to appoint the time 
^jjj^- for his quitting the kingdom. 

''f'T ' '^'^ '^^^ afibrds another precedent of a bishop's being tried 

nieni. by bis peers, it being plain by the record that judgment waa 
^^„aiTki g'^6° by the house of lords ; and that the lords proceeded not 
^•po" **< in a legislative, but in a judicial way, is evident by the com- 
mons being only prosecutors in the case ; whereas, had the 
archbidiop been found guilty by a bill of attainder, the votes 
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of the commoDB woold have been necessary : aod, whereas RICHARD 
none of the commons are concerned as judges in this trial, . 
excepting sir Thomas Percie, who represented the bishops and 
dei^ ; we may observe &om kence in the second place, that 
the bishops withdrawing irom the house of lords in causes of 
blood, was only a voluntary ateence, occasioned by the restraint 
of the canons. Their retiring, I say, was a compliance with 
the discipline of the Church, and not any necessity forced upon 
them by the civil constitution. For ■ now we see, since tiiey 
had appointed a lay-proxy, their right of judging in erimiiml 
matters is not qneetioned. For the record informs us, that 
»r Thomas Percie, the jvelate's proxy, gave judgment with 
the temporal Irards agunst the archbishop. Now, this gentle- 
man was no more than a commoner, and acted only upon the 
strragtfa of his representation. If, therefore, the bishope had 
been barred by the constitution from being judges in capital 
causes, sir Thomas Fercie''s powers would have been contested, 
neither would he have been allowed an equal share with the 
temporal peers in pronouncing this sentence ; for a del^ation 
cannot reach beyond the ri^t of the principal, nor can any 
proxy have more authority than the person he represents. 

Before I proceed farther, it will not be improper to observe, 
that archbi^op Arundel, though in the parliunent house, at his 
first impeachment, and oSering to make his defence, yet was HoUiuhBd, 
absent the nest day when sentence was pronounced against ^' 
him. It seems, the king had commanded him not to come 
into the house, having first made him a promise of his friend- ^^2> 
ship, and ^en him his oath that the lords should do nothing 
to his prejudice. 

Upon Uw twraity-first of September, Richard, earl of Aruii- 
del, the archbidiop''s brother, was hrmi^t into parliament, and 
tried for high treason, and levying war against the king in the 
eleventh year of his reign. The earl pleaded a general par- 
don given in the puiiament of that year, and Ukewise another 
pardon passed in form at Windsor. To this it was urged, 
that these pardons were gotten from the king, either by force 
or surprise, and so the plea being over-ruled, the lords found Tte iUiop'a 
him guilty. Mid gave judgment upon him to suffer as a traitor' ^^^^ 
At this trial sir Thomas Percie, the bishop's proxy, was one JJ^ ^^^ 
of the earrs judges, and joined in the sentence with the tem- drmdel. 
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ARUN- poial lords. Thus we see agun the bishops by their represen- 
Abp. Cint. taUve assisted in capital causes. Walsinsham tells us, that 
^^^^p* the pariiament, at their first opening, foreseeing some peers 
21 KiDh. 2. nrould be tried for their lives, desired the bishops to Ta»ke a 
CoDtiQiMt. lay proxy : tliat since the canons would not allow tliem to 
StioS'B*"^' ^pftar in person, they rai^t convey their authority to a lay- 
Abridge. man, and be present in construction of law. 
foi. 3V7. To proceed : the earl of Arundel was beheaded upon this 

ham t^Bt. sentence, and soon after the earl of Warwick was brought 
*"^ into the house, and tried for the same crime. But this noble- 
Tie •»»{ a/ man confessing the treason, and behaving himself in a submis- 
tried, and s>^ manner, the king pardoned him his life after judgment, 
foiadguiUg. gjjj contented himself with keeping him confined. 

The same day the earl of Arundel was tried, the king ordered 

the earl marahal to bring the body of the duke of Gloucester 

to the house, to answer to a (diarge of high treason. The earl 

marshal answered, that the duke being in his custody in the 

Bnd;F'> king's prison at Calais, died there. By the way, the duke of 

^ 408. ' Gloucester had been seized in England by the king''8 order, 

o/Giouaaiar Carried to CaUis, where, without beii^ brought to his answer, 

^J**"^ "* he was afberwards strangled or smothered, by the contrivance, 

as it was said, of the earl of Nottinghmn. His death, it 

seems, did not satisfy the commons, who prayed the king, tuad 

the lords, to declare him guilty of h^ treason, which was 

done accordingly hy the temporal lords, uid the bishop's proxy, 

iwd. «r Thomas Percie. 

To return to the Church. The archbishop, after judgment, 

had forty days allowed to prepare for his exile, within which 

time he was obliged to depart the kingdom under the penalty 

of losing his head. He went first into France, and from 

ne ard- thence retired to the court of Rome, where pope Boniface IX. 

to Rome, gave him a friendly eutertwnment, and wrote to the kii^ to 

^^J^ pass over the o£^ce, and re-admit him to his favour. But 

the pope, fjie king, not being disposed to reverse the sentence and drop 

his resentment, the pope promoted Arundd to the see of St. 

Andrew^ in Scotland ; and, which was a more disobliging 

stroke, he designed to ^ve the archbishop several preferments 

Antuiuit in England, by way of provision. The king being informed of 

^*^'er *^« pope's intentions, wrote an expostulatory letter to his 

holiness in the form following : — 
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" Thomas, tor his treasonable conspiracy s^ainst our crown RICHAED 

and royal dignity, has only been sentenced to perpetual banish* > ^ — ' 

ment; whereas, had he been dealt with answerably to hJBg^p^' 
demerits, he onght to have suffered the punishment of hig^ ^2'iS' 
treason ; but in consideration of his character, and out of 
regard to reli^on, we have thought fit to gnmt him his life, 
and abate of the rigour of the law. But since his going beyood 
sea, both onrs^ and our subjects are much surprised at the 
turn of his fortune : for we understand he has been invited to 
your holiness's court, coontenanced under his misbehaviour, 
taken into your protection, and an expectation ^ven him of 
recovering Us see, or, at least being promoted in our kingdom 
to more preferments in value than he enjoyed before. How 
destructive such unaccountable favours as these must be to 
Our dignity and government, and into what apparent danger it 
might bring our af&irs, is easy to ima^e : for which reason, 
we are resolved never to endure such usage, though the whole 
world were of a different opinion. For we are thoroughly 
acquainted with this man : we know him to be of a turbulent 
seditious temper : who, were he permitted to live in our do- 
minions, would return to his old practices, poison our subjects 
with misreporting the adminbtration, and work agunst as in 
tlie dark : for it is probable he would use sufficient precaution 
not to f^ under the lash of the law. We de«re, therefore, 
your holiness would prevent these opportunities of mischief, 
and not shock our interest and inclinations by such favours : 
for should such measures be put into execution, it is possible 
they might create such misunderstandings between the crown 
and mitre, as might prove difficult to remove. For, to speak 
pl^nly, we cannot take that person for our friend, who caressra 
our enemies, and takes them by the hand in eo loving a 
manner. However, if you have a mind to provide for him 
otherwise, we have nothing to object, only we cannot allow 
him to ^p in our dish. We heartily desire you would take 
this matter into serious consideration, as you tender our royal 
regards, and expect a compliance with any future request your 
holiness may make to us." 

This letter made an impression upon the pope, and brought 603. 
him to a thorough compliance. For he not only retained in ^^^ 
his hand the favours des^ned for Arundel, bat at the king's nMtkt 
«2 
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. ARUN- instance promoted Boger Walden, lord treasurer of England, 
Abp. olnt, to the see of Canterbury. Of the coDsecration of this Bogec, 
i^^,^!^ and the history of his af&irs, we have no particular account ; 
^m™ his register being razed and destroyed after Arundel recovered 
ardbMop the archbifihopric. However, we have an account of his 
^"^ being installed upon the 25th of March, in the year 1398, 
But then the learned Jocelin takes notice, in general, that he 
perftmned all the functions of an archbishop, held synods, and 
Aniiquit. made provincial constitutions. 

AniDd'eL This yefo", John de Treviaa departed this life. He was 
de Eniv.' extracted from an ancient and considerable family in Com- 
i«ndin. wail, was bred to learning, entered into priests' ordeis, and was 
vicar of Berkeley. He translated several considerable authors 
into English. Banulphus of Chester his Polychronicon, 
Bartholonueus de Benim Proprietatibus, &c. But his most 
remarkable performance was the translation of tlie Old and 
New Testament. He was no great friend to a mooastto life, 
if it is true, what Bale reports of him, that he used to say, 
" That our Saviour sent aposUes and priests into the worid, 
but never any monks, or begging friars.^' However, neither 
these freedoms, nor the translation of tjie Bible, brought him 
under any prosecution : for notwithstanding he lived alnu»t 
ninety years, we do not find him disturbed for any singularities 
of opinion, as they were then counted. Pita ob8«*ve8, that he 
added a supplement of five-and-fifty years to the Polychronicon, 
^"^'* and assigns his death to the year 1399. 

CommU, The pope, having gratified the king in the promotion of 
&>iau>de Walden, imagined his p-ovisions would be connived at in 
Serp. AQgL England. In confidence of this success, he translated the 
num. 13. bishop of Lincoln to the see of Chester, and gave the bishopric 
UIuiJad^, of Lincoln to Henry Beuifort, son of John duke of Lancastra 
^5^7 ^ Catharine Swinford : but the bishop of Lincoln choee 
rather to resign his see, and retire to a cloister, than accept 
the translation. Upon his refusal, the king's confessor, a 
A. D. 139B. Dominican, was removed from Landaff to Chester. Whw 
T^ p°i^ the king perceived the pope thus overbusy in disposing of the 
pnuUse ha bishoprics in his dominions, he summonftd^the clergy before 
^J^J^' him, and put this question : whether it lay within the pope's 
i"ae^ authority to make and translate bi^ops at pleasure t The 
md dergy. clergy giviug no direct answer to this question, requested the 
king to write to the pope, and deare his holiness to forbear 
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such tranalations for the future. By this answer, his highneea richard 
nnderstandinji; that the pope had gooe too far, declared solemnly, . "• 
that if the clergy had made a bold stand against these eo- 
croachmeats, he would have supported them id the dispute. 
The pope, in the mean time, resolving not to give up his pre- 
tensions, sent his nuncio, Peter de Bosco, to pereuade the 
king to permit bis Bubjects to receive proviaonal preferments 
from his holiness, and to repeal the statute of provisors, and 
some others, which put a restraint upon the court of Borne. 
And though the nuncio did not succeed in this negotiation, he 
was well received hy the king, and had a large present made 
him in ni&ney and jewels. WalainE- 

Hiis year, there happened a quarrel between Henry, duke ^mi. '"" 
of Hereford, son to the duke of Lancaster, and Thomas Mow- ^ ',^ 
bray, duke of Norfolk, which, as it was mam^ed, proved very ftrfuw™ (*« 
unfortunate to king Richard. These two noblemen being in Henfird 
private conversation, the duke of Hereford began to complin ^^^^^ 
of the management of the state : that the ministry were nn- 
qualified for their respective posts ; that the king was governed 
by his favourites ; that neither the civil nor military list was 
well filled ; that by the pride and avarice of those in power, 
and the ill direetions at court, the kingdom was sunk in its 
reputation, the counixy was harassed, and the subject suffered 
extremely; adding, with^ that this was not spoken out of 
disaffection to the govemtnent, but only because the duke of 
Norfolk, being one of the privy council, and having the king's 
ear, he thought him the proper person to lay this matter 
before his majesty, and persuade him to more serviceable 



The duke of Norfolk, who seemed to like the discourse, 
utstead of answering the confidence reposed in him, represents 
the duke of Herefcoil as a nud-content, and reports his com- 
plmnt to the king in a very unfriendly manner ; giving an ill 
turn to the expression, and making an addition to the sub- 
stance of the story. 

The king, giving too much credit to this information, sent 
for the two dukes into the cooncil-^shamber, and asked the 
duke of Norfolk if he was ready to make good the discourse 
he had lately told him in private. This nobleman, being a 
person of courage and resolution, and perceiving he bad gone 
too for to make lui honourable retreat, rq>eated his own story, 
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ARUN- and vouched the truth of it. Upon this, the duke of Here- 

Abp^nt '^"^ entered upon his defence, made a relation of what passed 

' — ■ — ' between them, mentioned the occasion and design, marked the 

additions in the duke of Norfolk's report, flatly denied the 

malignant part of the charge, and offered, with the king's 

leave, to maintain bis imiocence by single combat. The duke 

of Norfolk stood to every point of his first information, and 

accepted the challenge. The king, thou^ inclinable to have 

taken up the quarrel, yet finding nothing but fighting wouM 

^^^^^^ satisfy the dukes, allovred them the combat, appointed Covmi- 

eombat. try for the place, and ordered the lists to be prepared. Thus 

He see ^"' ^^^ Hayward relates the matter ; but Walsingham, 

Sir John Holiushed, and the learned Dr. Brady report, the duke of 

Li^^Hcn. Norfolk began the complaint against the government ; for 

diiin't^ " '"^'^^ reason the duke of Hereford informed against him to the 

HoiiiMhed, king, and offered to fight him for his disloyalty. 

Snd^'B But let this be as it wiQ, the battle was settled, the king 

^"IjjJ"*'- went down to Coventry, and the dukes appeared and entered 

the listfi at the time appointed. In short, all the prepamtory 

circumstances to the combat being gone through, they were 

ordered to address themselves to the encdunter. Upon which, 

they both mounted, closed their beavers, and lodged their 

lances in the reste. And now, the trumpet sonnding a charge, 

they began to advance upon each other, when, to the great 

^|<0^|^ surprise of the field, the heralds ordftred them to stop, and the 

mm nadf king took the battle into his own hands ; and, by the advice of 

tojigit. ^ council, banished the duke of Hereford for ten years, during 

AmibaniA- wMch term he was not to return to Sngland, without leave, 

^^ *** upon pain of death. As for the duke of Norfolk, he was ad- 

Wtidiij- judged to perpetual banishment. 

"°' ' The king's conduct, it was thought, was somewhat excep- 

tionable in this afibir ; and that it would have been more 
advisable either to have denied them the combat at first, or 
when it'was once allowed, not to have hindered the dilute 
afber such a solenmity of preparation. Besides, the sentence 
was looked upon as over-rigorous, without a trial by combat, 
or some other legal course. And as for the duke of Hereford, 
this unexpected us^e enr^ed him to the last degree, made 
him contrive a revenge, and probably put him upon Uie pro- 
ject of dethroning the king. 

At the latter end of this year, the Churches of Eng^d and 
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Fiance eudeaTOured to close the schism occasioned by the bichabd 
competition between Boni&ce IX. and Benedict XIII. A ^_^';^ 
design of this kind had been set on foot about three years '^^^ 
before by the French. For this purpose, Charles VI. con- ^f** 
veaed the clergy of that kjogdom to examine the elections of owoi la 
Urban VI. and Clement VII. The French clei^ declared J^;^ ji, 
for Clement VII. Their reasons being drawn i^, and the^"""*^ 
^tprobation of their decision signed by the uniTeraity of Paris, 
were transmitted by king Charles to king Richard ; who, at 
tiie request of this prince, ordered the most eminent divines to 
meet at Oxford, and consider the question. They met ac- 
cordingly, but determined counter to the French Church, 
pronounced for pope Urban VI., and sent tiieir decision, sealed 
with the University's seal, to the French king. But here, we p",'^^q 
are to observe that Knighton, who reports this matter, mis- 
takes in the chronology : for Urban and Clement were both 
dead before the year 1395. However, the substance of the 
story needs not be questioned. 

This first attempt proving unsuccessful, and the schism con- 
tinuing under Bonifitce and Benedict above-mentioned, the 
French king revived the healing project, and wrote to kiI^[ 
Bichard to give his asastance. 

The king approving the design, issued out writs in January 
to several of the most learned English divines, commanding 
them to repair to Oxford to consult about an expedient to put 
an end to the sc^iism. John Trefnaunt, bishop of Hereford ; 
John Trevaur, bishop of St. Asaph ; Henry Beaufort, bishop 
of Lincoln ; Thomas Chillinden, prior of the church of Can- 
t^bury ; Thomas Montague, dean of Salisbury ; and several 
other eminent divines and religious, met at Oxford, and made 
part of the assemUy. 

These divines, at the conclusion of the debate, came to this 
resolution, " That a general council would prove the most 
effectual means to unite Christendom,'* and promised to lay 
down two conclusions of great importance before such a synod. 
The Parisian divines were somewhat disgusted to find them- 
selves, as it were, challenged to a dispute. And therefore, 
that Uk^ might not seem to distrust their own strength, they 
desired twelve English doctors might be sent to Paris, to argue 
the point with that university. This proposal was accepted. 
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ARUN- the Oxford divines went to Pane, and broi^ht over the Frenrh 
Abp. cuii. ^ t^p"^ to the expedient of a general councils 
^^^ — ' But notwithstanding their agreement in this matter, they 
Uninn. differed upon another point. The French endeavonred to 
1. ). p. 200, bring the English off from their adherence to pope Bonibce, 
^'- and proposed a state of neutrality ; sn^esting it would be 

most for the interest of Christendom to withdraw their obe- 
dience from both the rivals, and that these measures had be«i 
already resolved on by the French Church. Bat the English 
clergy could not be prevailed on, as Spondanus reports, to 
Spoiidm. consent to this motion, and desert Boniface. From hence, it 
id!?338. appears that the learned Mr. Wood is mistaken in saying the 
Wood. English held for Benedict XIII. That this is a mistake, I say, 
™n.'oMQ. is P'*'" *™™ Walsingham, Joceline, and Spondanus, who all 
rip. 201. agree in Boniface's being ovmed by the Church of EiUgland. 
bam, Hut. Indeed, if these historians had been »lent, we might conchide 
^"^2. iu. that the English who owned Urban VI. would continue firm 
b''iT''' ** '*'**' succession, and not renounce Boniface IX., who was 
i>. 271. dect«d by pope Urban's party. 

Tie death of After the death of John, duke of Lancaster, which bi^ipened 

"1^1^^. the next year, the king is said to have put some farther hard- 

'""' ships upon his son, the dnke of Hereford, who now succeeded 

605. to his father's title and fortune. In «^ort, the king seized the 

estate descended upon the duke, and revoked his letters-patent, 

by virtue of which, he had the privilege of having his homage 

respited during his absence, and of suing by an attorney for 

Wiiginc- the livery of his estate. This us!^, we may imi^ine, height- 

A™i.p.'35'7. ened the duke's disaffection, and made him more susceptiUe 

of dangerous impreB^ons. And here, to give him a nearer 

prospect of revenge, and bring him to the resolution of an , 

invasion, archbishop Arundel, another exjle in France, ts said 

A, D. 1399. to have addressed him in the following manner: — 

jrrUniAop He told the duke "that his relations of the royal blood, and 
t^^^g the rest of the English nobility; were deeply afBicted with the 
ltf^r°f *^°^ ^^ their country's misfortune ; that the oppressions were 
Laneaiter, of the hardest kind, and had been of a long continuance ; that 
they had neitiier life nor fortune secure ; that the constitution 
was wholly overborne by the arbiti«ty sway of the court favou- 
rites ; that the kingdom was in the lowest declension, miserably 
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impOTeri^ed, and almost buried under the administration ; that richagd 

the case being thus desperate, there wae a necessity of coming • ■ 

to extreme remedies ; that the nobility could think of no other 
expedient to relieve the kingdom than by setting another person 
at the helm, — ^for, as for the king, he had neither capacity, nor 
any other qualifications for that post, — a station of that im- 
portance and public concern, that it required a person of the 
greatest experience, probity, and temper, to muiage it ; tiiat, 
after a long dehberation upon the matter, the nobility «nd- 
conmions had made choice of the duke for so great an under- 
taking. 

" You, my kird," says he, " are the only person that can 
break our ch^s, and retrieve our constitution : it is from you 
only we can expect to be rescued from the arbitraiy conduct of 
ft weak and dissolute prince ; from the pride and aviuice of an 
intolerable ministry, who govern their master and abuse his 
authority at pleasure. Being thus impoverished and enslaved 
by the tyranny and extravagance of the court, we can be 
patient and pas^ve no longer ; we hope therefore, my lord, 
you will neither be surprised at the application, nor refuse your 
assistance : for what can be more serviceable to your honour, 
and convey your name with more advant^;e to posterity, than 
to interpose for the miserable, and restore the happiness of 
your country ? Let not the difficulty of the enterprise make 
you distrust the success : for you will cert^nly find both the 
quality and bulk of the nation ready to concur with you, and 
second the attempt. Indeed, the whole body of the English 
are heartily disposed to venture their lives and fortunes in this 
bottom ; so that, in short, you are likely to meet with no oppo- 
utioD, unless it be irom a few despentte courtiers, generally 
hated. Now, since all things are thus happily disposed, — 
«nce honour and interest have given you so strong an invita- 
tion, — we hope you will not refuse the offer, nor be wanting to 
your country ; which must now, as you are pleased to deter- 
mine, either recover or be wholly lost." Hanwfieid, 

EcclM. Hist, 
p. 617. 
That this treasonable hacangue was not ill relished, will 
^>pear by and by. To proceed : Harpsfield and the councils ^^^ 
from him mention the holding of a synod this year at Canter- •" «"« or- 
bury ; that this synod was summoned by the prior and chapter amoerning a 
of Christ's church, during the exile of archbishop Arundel ; that ^'"*^' 
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ARUN' king Henry sent the earls of KorthumberlMid and Weatmore- 
Abp. c^t. land to this convocation, not to press any aub^dy, bnt only to 
iI'^rHer' desire the prayers of the clei^. This historian adds, that the 
ilhbe' clei^ compWoed of their being much oppressed by the king's 
CoMirt. officers and the pope; that, amongst other things, it was 
p^2. ' moved that a holy day might be instituted in honour of St. 
col. 2081. George ; that the revenue of hospitals might be brought under 
a better r^^ulation for the advantage of the poor ; that the 
bishops might not entrust their jurisdiction relating to matrix 
monial causes and the clergy, excepting to peisons of leannng 
and skill in the laws ; and that those who were guilty of adul- 
tery, or of any other notorious or scandalouB crime, should not 
be suSbred to commute and buy off the shame, but be brought 
to corporal punishment. 

To the matter handled in this synod I have nothing to 
object, — though, by the way, it is not mentioned in Spelman's 
collection ; but as to its being convened by the prior and 
chapter of Canterbury, during Arundel's exile, — as to this 
circumstance, I say, Harpsfield is undoubtedly miativWn : 
for,— 

First, Walden haag archbishop of Canterbury this year tiD 
Arundel's return, there could be no vacancy in the see ; and, 
by consequence, the prior and chapter could have no pretence 
to sununon a convocation. 

Secondly, Harpsfield infonns us, that king Henry IV. sent 

the earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland to this synod. 

From whence it is evident archbishop Arundel was restored : 

for this prelate returned from France vrith Hemy, duke of 

Idncaster, and crowned him upon his seizing the government. 

This year, the king, receiving intell^nce that Roger, earl of 

March, heutenant of Ireland, was slain by the Irish, he levied 

King fluit- a Considerable force, and embarked for that island, to revenge 

^n^X the outrage upon the goveniment. Towards the fomidiing 

606. this expedition, he is said to have nused money hy iUe^ 

methods, and to have taken up curiages and provisions 

without paying for them. These, and some former strains 

upon the constitution, lost him the afiections of the people, 

and disposed them to a revolt. 

The duke of Luicast^-, informed of the king's being in 
Ireland, took the advant^e of tiie juncture, embarked widi 
archbishop Arundel, with his nephew, the earl of Amndd's 
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SOD, and a very small force, aad landed at BavenBpur, inBlcuiRD 
Yorkshire. ^^I^-' 

Upon his coming ashore, he was immediately joined by Jj^^"!!;',, 
Henry Percy, earl of Northumberland, the lord Percy's bob ; t?«\h^ 
by the earl of Westmoreland, and several others of the dis-£ - " 



sSected nobility ; insomuch that in a little time his army * _ _ „ 
threescore thousand strong. The ministry, perceiving ^^^^^' 
people generally inclined to a rebellion, quitted Uieir poets, and 
r^ired to BristoL The duke of Lancaster gave them no time 
to recollect or recover their spirits ; but, marching up to the 
place of their retreat, stormed the castle, and beheaded the 
lord treanuer Scroop, sir John Bushy, and sir Henry Green, 
widiout trial. iMd. 

The king, heuing of these commotions in En^and, em- 
barked with all expedition to oppose the revolt ; hut upon his 
landing, finding himself deserted by the greatest part of the 
nobility, imd that the duke's forces were so formidably in- 
creased, he threw up the contest, dropped his sword, and ^f^,. 
dismissed his family. And thus, iiaving made a bad condition /orm, and 
worse for want of resolution, and hovering about the country in ^^^^" 
a solitary maimer, he retreated at last to Conway-castle ; and, 
being closely pursued by the duke's army, he desired archbishop 
Amndd and the earl of Northumberhmid might come to him. 
When these lords came, he told them he was ready to resign 
the crown on ctmdition of security for his Ufe, and an honourable 
maintenance. These articles being granted, he surrendered 
himself to the duke of Lancaster, was brought up to London, 
and confined in the Tower. Ibid. 

While the king was at Gheeter, in the hands of the duke of 
i^ncaster, there were writs issued out on the nineteenth of 
August, for the meeting of a parliament upon the thirtieth of 
S^tember following. Bnd^'* 

Ihiring this interval, the instruments of resignation, and the ^™^'"'*'" 
articles of hia mi^ovemment, were drawn up and coacerted. 

Upon the feast of St. Michael, Richard le Scroop, archbishop Ht a eom- 
of York ; John, bishop of Hereford ; Henry, earl of Northum- ^w,*^ 
beriand ; Ralph, eari of Westmoreland ; with several other ""V" <** 
lords, abbots, judges, doctors <A law, knij^ts, and public 
notaries, too long to mention, went to the Tower to king 
Richard, and put him in mind of his promise to quit the 
government. The king told them he was ready to make good 
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Af"JN- hia engagement, and desired a copy of the resignation. This 
Abp.Cuit. inBtrument, containing a renunciation of all right, and a ftiQ 
' " ' discharge of his subjects from their allegiance, was read by 
J*^ P"'- himself, sworn upon the Gospels, and subscribed. 
N. a. decern After the king had thus formally resigned, he told the lords, 
voi.^™" that, were it in his power, the duke of Lancaster should be lus 
Id' M ^' Bucc^^sor : and, as a sign of bis inclination, pulled a ring off, 
2715. and put upon tiie duke's finger. 

The next day, the parliament meeting in Westmioster-ball, 
the archbishop of York and the bishop of Hereford being con- 
stituted the king's proxies for declaring bis renunciation, per- 
formed that office. The instrument was read in the house, 
both in English and Latin ; and the lords and commons being 
asked if they would admit the cession, they answered in the 
^?274e. affirmative. 

And here, to cover the defection, and give a better colour to 
their proceedings, they drew up a charge of mal-administration, 
digested into three-and-thirty articles. These articles were 
pubhcly read in the parliament-house, and alleged as a ground 
for deposing the king. Four of these relating to the Church, 
I shall transcribe them for the reader. 

Ariidaof The two-and-twentieth sets forth, "that, notwithstanding 

goe^^mad ^^ ^^S ^t his coronation swore to m^tain the liberties 

^™'™V'^ granted to the Church of England, yet the said king, at his 

pariiataeiu. last embarking for Ireland, strictly commanded several abbots 

and priors to furnish him with horses and carriages ; or else 

to send him great sums of money in lieu of them, the sums 

being mentioned in his letters to them : and that the greatest 

part of these religious were fri^tened into a compli^ce witJH 

the king's demands, to the great oppressing and impoverishing 

of their houses, and in manifest prejudice of the liberties of holy 

Church : and that, by this stretch of the prerogative, the said 

Iting Bichard was guilty of perjuiy." 

In the twenty-ninth it is objected, " that, when one of the 
parties suing in the spiritual court in causes merely eccle«aa- 
tical, endeavoured to procure the king's prohibition to stop the 
legal proceedings of the court, and being justly refused upon 
application to the lord chancellor, the said king frequently 
granted such prolubitions uuder the signet : scandalously 
intrenching upon the liberties of holy Church, guaided I^ 
12 
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Magna GharU ; and plainly incurring iiie guilt of peijury, and richard 

the switence of excommunication, pronounced by the holy ■ 

fathers against such violations of ecclesiastic privilege." 

The tliirtieth article complains, " that the said, king having 
persuaded Thomas Arundel, .archbishop of Canterbury, and his 
s[Mntual fitther, to absent himself from the parliament-house, 607. 
dealt insincerely with the said archbishop, took advantage of 
his absence, and, without any legal process of law, adjudged 
him to perpetual banishment.'" 

The thirty-third article reports this grievance more at lat^ 
and declares — 

'< That after one of the knights for the county had wrong- 
fiilly impeached the archbishop of Canterbury of high treason, 
the said archbishop immediately stood up, and offered to an- 
swer to the charge in Parliament, and desired the king would 
permit him the liberty to make his defence. The king, out of 
a design to ruin the archbishop, advised him to waive his de- 
fence, to reserve himself for a better opportunity, and forbear 
coming to the house five or six days, promising him, withal, 
that he should receive no prejudice by his absence ; and yet 
the sud king, in the parliament above-mentioned, procured a 
sentence of banishment agunst the s^d archbishop, without 
catling him to his answer, or allowing him the benefit of the 
law." 

The king is charged with farther instances of insincerity in 
iiaa article. For instance, he is said 

" To have promised the archbishop, that, upon his going 
down to Southampton, in order to quit the kingdom, the queen 
should intercede for the reversing the sentence. And in case 
&.e Sfud archbishop should be forced to depart the kingdom, 
tiie king engaged to recall him before Easter following, and 
that his archbishopric should be certainly secured for him : 
notwitlistancling which promise^ solemnly sworn upon the cross 
of St. Thomas of Cimterbury, the kii^, forcing the said arch- 
bishop to quit the kingdom, immediately wrote to the pope to - 
translate him to another see." Decern 

Scriplom, 

f (.1.2752. 

And now, the throne being vacant, as they said by king ^ 

fiichard's resignation, Henry, duke of Lancaster, rising up l 

and crossing himself, cliumed ihe crown by lineal descent, in „ 

the form followii^ : — 
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ASUN- " In the name of the Fader, Sonne, and Holy Qost, I, 
Abp. Cut Henry of Lancastre, chalenge this rewme of Ynglcmd, and the 
' '' ' croune, with all the membenB and the appurtenances, ab that I 
deeeendtt be ryht lyne of the blode comeng &o the gude lorde, 
king Henry therde ; and throjj^e that ryght that God of fan 
grace has sent me, with help of hyn and of my frends, to re- 
cover it ; the which reneme was in poynt to be ondone, for de- 
u. Col. faut of governance, and undoying of the gude laws." 
Coltin'. 

mm^p^3B9. After the making this claim, and showing king Richard''a 
^^ ^gnet, the lords and commons were asked their opinions of 
Udffed. the duke's title, who, declaring themselves satie^ed, the arch- 
fou t^Ti^ bishop of Canterbury took him by the hand, and led him to 
kagiti^ani ^;^ throne : at which, after the new king had kneeled, and 
(Media made a short prayer, the two archbishope [daced him in a 
daind Um ^ttiug postuTe ; the people ahonting at a great rate for the 
■^^ "^ success of the revolution. Upon tiaa, silence being made, and 
the acclamationa ordered to cease, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury began a short discourse upon the occasion, taking this 
text for his subject : " Vir dominabitur populo i" the English 
translation runs thus : — *' And when Samuel saw Saul, the 
Lord said unto him. Behold the man whom 1 spake to thee 
1 8*01. ii. of, this same shall reiga over my people." 
ArMMop " In these words," says the archbishop, " God Almighty 
i^^^' describes the qualifications of a governor : and since they may 
. be truly apphed to our present prince, they afford us a very 
comfortable prospect : for now we have no reason to fear that 
threatening denounced ^;ainst the Jews, by the proph^ 
'■■ "i- *■ Isaiah, ' I will give children to be their princes/ For God 
has been pleased to remember mercy in his wrath, to viat his 
Ibid. people, and not, as formerly, to suffer babes to rule over us. 

To those princes who have lately governed us, those words of 
St. Paul may be applied, without any strain in the com- 
parison : * When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under- 
1 Car. liii. stood as a child, I thought as a child.'' First, as to speech, 
it is certain a child is very insignificant and variable : truth 
and falsehood are almost indifferent to him. He is forwwd 
to promise, but quickly forgets the performance. These 
qualities are very unfortunate in s prince ; neither is it pos- 
fflble &Nr a kii^^m to be hap]^, where the crown is no better 
fiunished. But * cum vir dominatur populo,' when the peofde 
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have a man to reign over them, there wOl be none of these Richard 

defects in tite admuiistnition : for it is the property of a man > „I • 

to govern his tongue, and gnard his language. This is oar 
case, we have now a man to reign over ns ; of whom, I hope 
tiiat saying of the son of Siracfa may be verified, ' Hi^jpy is 
the man that hath not slipped with his tongue.'' "" 

The archbishop proceeds, and ctMnments upon the text 
above-mentioQed of St. Paul ; and upon these words, *' I 
understood as a child,^ he observes, " That a child relishes 
nothing but what pleases his humour, and flatters his weak- 
ness ; but as for remonstrance and plain dealing, such freedoms 
are always unacceptable. But such has formerly been the 
misfortune of this kingdom ; for truth was in a manner clapped 
under hatches, and no man had the courage to deliver his 
thoughts : from whence it is phun the sceptre was in a child's 
hand : for a man thinks &rther, and is more absolute over his 608. 
passions. And to come forward to the advantage of our present 
circumstances ; now, by Gtod's aaaistaoce, that of the son of 
Suach may be reasonably affirmed of this royal person (mean- 
ing king Henry), * Blessed is the man who is stayed upon 
wisdom C for, as a child is fond of trifles and flattery, so a 
man loves truth and prudent advice. In the Uist place, the 
Apostle tells us, ' I thought as a child C snd what are the 
thoughts of a child ^ a child makes it his business only to 
follow the solicitations of appetite. Thus, when a child go- 
verns, reason is discarded, humour is absolute, and will carries 
all before it : but where &nGy reigns, and reason is forced to 
retire, the administration must needs be unsteady and ill 
directed. But now, having a man at the helm, we are rescued 
from the danger of so unhappy a conduct. This prince we 
have now, being a man, both in age and understanding, will 
readily acknowledge the business of his station, and make no 
scruple to say, ' I come not to do my own will ; but the will 
of Him that sent me.' That is, God's will. And therefore 
we may promise ourselves, that he will be stayed upon wisdom; 
that he will seriously consider the providence of God, and 
govern his practice by the rules of religion ; and, in short, 
manage the adnuoistration in such a manner, that the promise Cotton') 
in Holy Scripture may not be unapplicable to his government, niiint,p*8S9. 
< A king shall reign in righteousness, and do judgment and ^^^*°' 
justice in the earth.' " fol. IM. 
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ARUN- To aum up the evidence, the de«gn of thiB short sermon was 
Abp. Cult, to make a satire upon the late reign, and flourish upon the 
' ' happiness they might expect from king Henry ; that whereas 

before right was oppressed, and the constitution overt>ome, 
now the estates would recover their interest, the laws would 
revive, and justice have the ascendant. In a word, this 
harangue was suited to the taste of the new court, helped to 
convey the violence out of sight, and did the business for which 
it was designed. 
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The reign of Idng Bichard being tiios terminated, and ihe henry 
tlirone declared vacant, in the nuumer aboTe-mentioned, the ■ _' • 
parliament, by consequence, determined with the old govern- ^^■ 
ment ; bat the members of both houses being all io town, it Uamau'^ 
was not thought necessary, it seems, to issue out writs for anew clj^^' 
election. All that was done by king Henry was the publishing -^^"^^k^i^ 
a prochunation, that a parliameot f^ould be held in the same °'"' ^' 
place, on the Monday following. Bndf'i 

The lords and commons met accordingly upon the sixth of p. i3&. 
October : the sesEdon being opened with a speech made by the, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He took these words for his sub- 
ject : " Incumbit nobis ordinare pro regno ;" or, as it is in the 
English version, " The affiiiis of the realm depend upon us.'" ' "^' '^• 
His discousse being much to tihe same purpose as his sermon 
above-mentioned, I shall waive the repeating it : only that at 
the close, he acqoiuDted the houses that the king was resolved to 
maintain the lib^ies of holy Ohurcb, to do justice to all his 
subjects, and make Uie law the measnre of his government. CotbHi'i 
The Monday following, the solemnity of the eorODation was m«i^tB4 
performed. And here, amongst other particulars, Fabian o***™ i*- 
observes, that, at a dinner, the archbishop of Canterbury and 
three other bishops sat at the king's table, on his right hand, 
and the ardibishop of York and four other bishops at his ^^^^ 
left. 4io»t«™- 

' While this parliament was Euttii^ at Westminster, arch- xonfoK. 
VOL. III. a 
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ARTiN- bishop AruDdel summoned a coDvocation, which sat st St. 
Abp. Cut. Paul's- This was the synod which HarpsSeld mistook for one 
^;;;^^J^ held at Canterbury, in the vacancy of the see. 
Biitui. in Xnd here, by the way, we must obseire, that aiter the pope 
p. 273. ' understood king Richard was deposed, and that Arundel was a 
favourite of king Heniy IV., he discharged Arundel from his 
^^^^at' engagements to the see of St. Andrew's, and revoked the hull 
dn'tbidl, given to Roger Walden, by virtue of which he had acted as 
Anmdd to arclibiahop of Ganterbuty for about two yeacs, [attending this 
g^2^^ bull was g»ned surreptitiously. And thus, by the prevarica- 
Wiiiina- tions of the court of Rome, who moved with the revolutions in 
Angi.p.SM. the state, Arundel both lost and recovered his archbishopric. 
This prelate, who was resolved to mark the injustice of his 
being displaced, and return to his chai^ with honour, solicited 
the king to move the pope for a full reparation. Pope Boni- 
face, not willing to disgust the king and the English clergy, 
was fi»ced to con^ily. To give satisfitction, tl^refore, he pub- 
Udied a deoret^ epistle, that, since no bishop could be trans- 
610. Uted to imnt^^bnr - see against his will, therefore the translation 
of Thomas Arundel from the see of Canterbury to the see of 
WhBrton de g^. Audrew's^ in Scotland, was altogedier void. Walden, thua 
diae^ " thrown out with Hie blemish of an intruder, Jived privately for 
^' '*^' about &ve years ; but, being a person of great abilities, learn- 
ing, and probity, he was at last, at the insbuice of arohbifdiop 
Arand^, preferred to the see of London, where he died in the 
Ibid. year 14i06. 

To return to the parliameirij : the archbishop of Canterlmry, 
upon the .tw^ity-third of October, received an order from tbe 
king, to ohai^ Uie lords spiritual and tenqwral, and tJie other 
members^ upon their allegiance, not to discoTer what should be 
then, moved to, any person living. The house, being ihua 
engaged to silence, the earl of Northumberiaod asked them, 
" What was to be done for tiie security of the king and king- 
dom, sad how the late king Richard was to be di^osed of!" 
The lords' answer was, " That it was tequiute to keep him 
under safe custody, and that none of his servuits sboiild be 
Bu&red about his person, and that the wh(de a&ir was to be 
managed with all im^;inable secrecy." 

Thomas Merks, bishop of Oari^, wlio was by no meaoB 
pleased with the revolution, took occasion, from this question, 
to ddivM his opinion upon the whole matter. His qieeeh being 
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somewhat remarkable, I shall transcribe it as it stands ia dr henry 
John Hayward : — . ^^' . 

Hijmrirt 

Lifeind 

" This queetion, right honoorable lords, concema a matter of Baga of 
great consequence and weight ; the determining irfiereof will *,p. loi. ct 
assuredly procure either safe quiet, or dangerous disturbance, ^J)^ „ 
both to our particular consciences, and also to the common 0^^^^^ 
State. Therefore, before you resolve, I pray you call to your off^^'i 
considerations these two thii^^ : first, wheiJier king Richard ^^^"^ 
be snfBciently deposed, or no ; secondly, whether king Henry ^^ , 
be with good judgment or justice chraen in his place. Forthe 
fiist point, we are first to examine, whetiier a Ung, being law- 
M\y and fully institnted !^ any just tiUe, may, upon imputation 
either of negligence or of tyranny, be deposed by his suljects ; 
secondly, what king Richard has omitted in the one, or com- 
mitted in the other, for which he G^uld deserve so heavy a 
judgment. I wiU not speak irtiat may be done in a popular 
state, or in a consular : in which, although one beareth the 
name and honour of a prince, yet he hath not supreme power 
of majesty: for, in the one, the people have the highest 
empire ; in the other, the nobility and chief men of estate : in 
neither, the prince. Of the first sort wag the cranmonwealth of 
the LacediemoniaDB, who, after the form of govemment vAai^ 
Lycnigus framed, oftentimes fined and oftentimes fettered 
their kii^is, and sometimes condemned them to drath. Such 
were also, in Osesar's time, the petty kings of every city in 
France ; vho viere many times arraigned upon life and death, 
and (as Ambiorix, prince of the Leodienses, confessed) had no 
greater power over the peo[^ than the people had over them. 
Of, the second condition were the Ronuo empraors at the first : 
of whom some— namely, N^o and Maximinus — ^were openly 
condemned ; others were suddenly smprised by judgment and 
anthority of the senate. And such are now the emperors of 
Qermany; whom the other princes, by their aristocnitical 
power, do not ouly restrain, but sooietimes also remove from 
their imperial state. Such are also the kii^ of Denmark and 
Swedeland ; who are many times by the nobilil^ dejected, 
either inte prison or into e^e. Such likewise are the dukes 
of Venice, and of some other tree states in Italy. And the 
chie&st cause for whidi Lewis, eari of Flanders, was latetf 
expelled from his place, wbb for drawing to himself cognizance 
b2 
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ARUN- in m&tteTB of life and deatli, which high power never pert^ed 
Abp^int. to his d^nity. In these and such like governments, the 

' — ' prince faath not legal rights, but ia himself subject to that 

power which is greater than his, whether it be in the nobility 
or in the common people. But if the sovereign majesty be in 
the prince, as it was in the three first empires, and in the king- 
doms of Judea and Israel, and is now in the kingdoms of 
England, France, Spain, Scotland, Muscovia, Turkey, Tartaria, 
Persia, Ethiopia, and almost aU the kingdoms of Asia and 
Africa, — althou^ for his vices, he be unprofitable to the sub- 
jects, — ^yea, hurtful, — ^yea, intolerable, — yet can they lawfully 
neither harm his person, nor hazard his power, whether 1:^ 
judgment or else by force : for neither one nor all magistrates 
have any aathority over the prince, from whom all authority is 
derived, and whose only presence doth silence and suspend ^ 
inferior jurisdiction and power. As for force, what subject can 
' attempt, or assist, or counsel, or conceal violence, against his 
prince, and not incur the high and heinous crime of treason ! 
It is a common saying, ' Thou^t is free :' free indeed from 
punishment of secular laws, except by word or deed it break 
forth into action ; yet the secret thoQ^ts ^^nst the sacred 
majesty of a prince — without attempts without endeavour — 
have been adjudged worthy of death: and some, who, in 
auricular confession, have discovered their treacherous devices 
t^ainst the person of their prince, have afterwards been exe- 
611. cuted for the same. All laws do exempt a madman from 
punishment; because their actions are not govwned by their 
will and purpose ; and the will of man being set aside, a3i his 
doings are indifferent ; neither can the body c^nd vrithout a 
corrupt or erroneous mind : yet if a madman draw his sword 
upon bis king, it halh been adjudged to deserve dealii. And 
lest any man should ntrmise, that princes, for the maintenance 
of thdr own safety and sovereignty, are the only autfacnv of 
these judgments, let us a littie confflder the patterns and 
prec^te of Holy Scripture. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria, 
wasted all Palestine with fire and sword, oppugned Jerusalem 
a long time, and at the last expugned it, slew the king, burnt 
the Temple, took away the holy vessels and treasure ; the rest 
he permitted to the cruelty and spoil of his unmerciful soldiers, 
who defiled all places with rape and elaiighter, and ruinated to 
the ground that flouridiing city. After the glut of this Uoody 
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butchery, the people idiich remaiDed he led captive into Chal- hknry 
dea ; and there erected his golden image, and commanded that ■ 'y* 
they which refused to worship it should be cast into a fiery 
furnace. 

" What crudty, what injustice, what impiety is comparable 
to this ! And yet God calls Nebuchadnezzar his servant, and 
promisee him hire and wages for his service ; and the prophets 'So<iid Da- 
J»emiah and Banich did write unto the Jews to pray for the lo dtaa 
life of him, and of Balthazar his son, that their days might ^^^^ 
be upon earth as the days of heaven : and Ezekiel, with bitter ^^^|*V 
terms, ahhorreth the disloyalty of Zedekiah, because he re- i^ai N»ro 
volted firom Nebuchadnezzar, whose homager tmd tributary he \^^\^ 
was. What shall we say of Saul ! Did he not put all the ^T§^e^ 
priests to execution, because (me of them did relieve holy and nauaaa 
harmless David ! Did he not violently persecute that his most *Pt^^, "^ 
f^thful servant and dutiiul son-in-law ! During which pujmit, *"^^'*^%^ 
he fell twice into tlie power of David ; who did not only spare, UnnM vi- 
but also protect the king, and reproved the pretorian soldiers ^ (^ dtatk 
kfr their negligent watch, and was touched in heart for cutting ^^ ^"^ 
away the lap of his gannent, and afterwards caused the mes- ^^^ 
senger to be shun, who upon request and for pHy had lent his tn^nr 0/ 
hand (as he said) to help forward the volunta^ death of that ^^gu 
sacred kmg *. As for the contrary examples : as that of Jehu, t^ "^ 
who slew Jehoram and Ahaziah, kings of Israel and Judah ; made ha 
they w&e done by express oracle and revelation &om God,'^^''^' 
and are no more set down for our imitation than tiie robbinir ™^ f" 

. 1 1 • •! 1 Anaemna. 

of the Egyptians, or any other particular and privileged com- And Ahx- 
mandment : but in the general precept, which all mea must ortatjtiu to 
ordinarily follow, not only our actions, but our speeches also, '^^^ 
and onr very thou^ts are strictly charged with duty and'^^o'' 
o&dience mito princes, whether they be good (x evil ; the u, migitf 
law of God ordaineth, ' that he which doth presumptuously ^7"*^ 
■g^nst the ruler of the people shall die :' and the prophet Deut. iTii. 
David forbids to touch the Lord's anointed, ' Thou shalt not,' p^ ^, 
saitb the Lord, ' rail upon the judges, neither speak evil agunst ^°^ x>^>- 
the ruler of the people.' And the apostles do demand farther, Acti.uui.s. 
' that even our thou^ts uid souls be obedient to higher j^,^ ^,j j 
powers.' And lest any should imagine that they meant <*f i^p-t'-'ii. 
^>od princes only, they speak generally of all ; and farther, to 14. 
take away all doubt, Uiey make express mention of the evil. 2 Tim. ii. z 
For the power and authority of wiclwd [mnces is the (wdinance *™- ■"'■ ^■ 
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ARUN- of God; and therefoie Christ told Pilate, 'that the power 

Ai^'cwt. ^fb^ch he had was given him from abore :' and the [oophet 

^^^^l( laaiah calls Cyrus, being a profane and heathen prince, ' the 

l«, iW. 1. Lord's anointed.'' For God stirreth up the spirit even of 

xiiYi. 22. wicked princes to do his will ; and, as JehoHh^>hat said to his 

2Chion. rulers, ' they execute not the judgment of man, but of the 

Pi. 38. Lord :* in regard whereof, David calleth them gods, because 

they have their rule and autiiority immediately from God; 

which, if they abuse, they are not to be adjudged by their 

subjects, for no power within their dominion is superim to 

Sip. 6. theirs : but God reserves them to the sorest trial ; ' borrOjIy 

and suddenly,' saitb the wise man, ' will the Lord ^pear unto 

QuiniiL ia them, and a hard judgment tplyjl th^ have.* 

" The law of God commands, ' that the child should be put 

to death for any contmnely done unto the parents :' but what 

if the &it^er be a robber ! If a murderer t If for all excess of 

villauies, odious and execrable both to God and man ! Surely 

he deserves the highest degree of punishment, and yet must 

not the son lift up his huid against him, for no offence is -eo 

great as to be punished by parricide : but our country is dearer 

unto us than our parents; and the prince is pater patrife, 

rh'^'i***' *^^ father of our country ; and therefore, more sacred and 

dear unto us than our parents by nature, and must not be 

vioUted, bow imperious, how impious soever he be : doth he 

command or demand our persons or our purses, we must not 

shun for the one, nor shrink for the other. For, as Nehemiah 

N«bem. ix. saith, ' Idugs faave domim<»i over the bodies, and over the 

iLfarfoT catUe of their subjects, at their pleasure.* Doth he enjoin 

^f*™j?« those actions which are contrary to the laws of God! We 

to Ot ffitj. must neither wholly obey, nor violently reast, but with a oon- 

M^ umici^ stant courage submit ourselvee to all manner of punisbmeAt, 

612. and shew our subjection by enduring, and not performing: 

clw"in°iib y®*" ^ Church hath declared it to be an heresy to hold that a 

it Hitrfi prince may be slain, or deposed by his subjects for any disor- 

Tj^w der or de&ult, either in life, or else in govemm^it : tinene will 

£b^' da'°' ^ faults so lopg as there are men ; and as we endure with 

J°?t- " '^"'' patience a barren year, if it happen, and unseasonable weather, 

' ' and such other defects of nature, so must we tolraate the 

imperfections of rulera, and quietly e^>ect either refonmdioD or 

else a change. 

" But, alas I good king Richard, what such cruelty ! what 
12 
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such impiety tndJi lie ever committed i Examine rightly those henrt 
imputations which are laid against him, without any iaiae cir- . 'J' , 
eoDistaitce of s^^ravation, and you shall &td notEbing objected, 
eidier of any truth, or of great moment. It may be that 
many exrors and oven^hts have escaped him; yet none bo 
grievous to be termed tynumy; as proceeding tsther frnn 
unexperienoed ignoraoee, or ooimpt eounsel, thui &om any 
oatnrai uid vnifai m^ce. Oh I how ^lall the worid be pes- 
tered with tyrants, if subjects may rebel upon every pretence 
of tyranny ! How mai^ good pribces shall daily be supproeed 
by titose by whom they ought to be suppcvted ! If they levy a 
submdy, ot any other taxaiion, it sh^ be proclaimed oppression : 
if they put any to death for braitoroas atteaxpta agiunst their 
pa-sons, it sh^ be proclaimed om^y : if they do anything 
against the lust and hidn^of the pec^Ie, it shall be proclaimed 
tyranny. 

" But let it be, that without :suthori1^ in us, or desert in 
him, king Richard must be deposed : yet what ri^t had the 
dnke of Laneastw to the crown ! Or what reason have we 
(vriljioutfais right) to give it to him! If he make title as heir 
unto king Richard, then must he yet stay until king Richard^s 
death ; for no man can succeed as heir to one that liveth ; but 
it is well known to all Inen, who ^are not either wilfully blind, 
or grossly ignorant, that there are some now alive lineally 
descended from Lionel, duke of Olarence, whose ofispring was 
l^ judgment of the high court of pioiiament, holden. the eighth 
year of the re^ of kmg Richard, declared next suceessor to 
the crown, in case king Richard should die without issue. 
Concerning the title from Edmund Crouchback, I will pass it 
ov^, aeeii^ the authors thereof are beG<Hne ashamed of so 
al&ard abase, both of thrar own knowle^ and our creduhty ; 
and therefore all the claim is now made by right of conquest, 
by tibe oesdon uid grant of king Richard, and by the general 
ccHisent of all the people. It is a bad wool that can take no 
edloor ; but what conquest can a subject pretend i^unst his 
sovere^, where the war is insurrection, and the victory hi^ 
and heinous treason ! As for the resignation which king 
Richard made, beii^ a pent prisoner for the same cause ; it is 
an act exacted by force ; and therefore of no force imd validity 
to bind htm : and seeing that by the laws of this land, the 
kin^ alone cannot ali«iate the ancient jewds and (suaments 
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ARiw- pertainiDg to the crown, surel; he cannot give away the crown 

Abp. Cwt. itadf, and therewithal the knigdom. 

' ■' ' " Neither have we any custom that tJie people at pleasme 
should dect their king : but they are always bound unto him, 
who by ri^t of blood is ri^t euccessor, much km can th^ 
confirm and make good that title, which is before by violence 
usurped : for nothing can then be freely done when liberty is 
cmce restrained by fear. So did Sylla, by terror of his legions, 
obtain the law of Velleia to be made, whereby he was created 
dictator for fourscore yeais : and by like impression of fear, 
Oicsar caused the law Servia to be promulged, by which he 
was made perpetual dictator : but both these laws were after- 
wards adjudged void. As for the deposing of king Edward 
II. it ie no more to be urged, than the poisoning of king John, 
or the murdering any other good and lawful piince : we most 
live according to laws, and not examples, and yet ihe king- 
dom was not tiien taken from the lawful successor : but if we 
kx)k back to times lately past, we shall find that these titles 
were more strong in long Stephen than they are in the duke 
of Lancaster. For king Henty I. being at large liberty, 
neither restrained in body, nor constrained in mind, had ap- 
pointed him to succeed : (as it was upon good credit certainly 
affirmed), the people assented to this designation ; and there- 
upon without fear, and without force, he was anointed king; 
and obtained full possession of the realm. Yet Heniy (son 
of the earl of Anjou), having a nearer right by his mother to 
the crown (notwithstAiiding his father was a stranger, and 
himself bom beyond the seas), rused such rough wars upon 
Icing Stefdien, that there was no end of spoiling the goods, 
and spilling the blood of the unhappy people, besides the ruins 
and deformities of many cities and holds, until his lawful inhe- 
ritance was to him assured. It terrifies me to rem^nber how 
many fiouiishing empires and kingdoms have been by means 
of such contentions, either torn in pieces with intestine dJvir 
sion, or subdued to foreign princes, under pretence of assist- 
ance and aid : and I need not repeat how sorely this realm hath 
heretofbre been shaken with these several mischiefe ; and yet 

613. neither the examples of other countries, nor the miseries oS 
our own, are sufficient to make us to beware. 

" 0, Englishmen, worse bewitched than the fbolieh Qala- 
tians ! Our unstiud minds and restless resolutitms do nothing 
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else but hunt after our own harms : no people have more henry 
hatred abroad, and none less quiet at home : in other conn- ^" . 
tries the eword of invasion hath been shaken against us ; in 
our own land, the fire of insurrection hath been kindled among 
tts : and what are these innovaticms bat whetstones to sharpen 
the one, and bellows to blow up the other ? 

" Certainly I fear that the same will happen unto ns which 
j!Eeop jabletii to have been fallen imto the frogs, who being 
deeiroas to have a long, s beam was given unto them : the first 
&D wb^Kof did put them in some fear, but when they saw it 
lie still in the stream, they insulted thereon with great con- 
tempt, and denied a king of quicks courage : then was sent 
unto Hiem a stork, which, stalking among them with stately 
steps, continually devoured them. The mildness of king 
Ridiard hath bred in ns this scta-n, interpreting it to be 
cowardice, and dulneas of nature : the next heir is likewise 
rejected. I will not say, that with greater courage we shall 
find greater cruelty ; but if either of these shall hereafter be 
able to set up their side, and bring the matter to trial by arms, 
I do assuredly say, that which part soever shall carry the for- 
tune of the field, the people both ways must go to rack. And 
thus have I declared my mind concerning this question, in 
more words than your wisdom, yet fewer than the weight of 
the cause doth require : and do boldfy conclude, that we have 
neither power nor policy, either to depose king Richard, or to 
elect di^ Heniy in his place ; that king Richard remaineth 
still our sovereign prince, and therefore it is not lawful for us 
to give judgment upon him : that the duke, whom you call 
king, hath more offended E^|;ain8t the king aod the realm than 
the king hath done either against him or us ; for, being 
banished the realm for ten years by the king and his council, 
(amongst whcnn hie own father was t^ef,) and sworn not to 
return again without special licence, he hath not only vidated 
his oath, but with impious arms disturbed the quiet of the 
land, and dispossessed the king from his royal estate, and now 
demands judgment against his person, without oSence proved, 
or defence heard. If this injury and this petjury doth nothing 
move us, yet let both our private and common dangers some- 
tAat withdraw us from these violent proceedings." 

The revolution had gone too for to pass over so diocking a 
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ARDN- speech : ihe bishop, theref<n<e, was arrested in the house hj 
Abp. Cwi. ^ eari-mar9ha3, and committed to prison in the abbey of St. 
m^ Alban's. 

^'^'^ King Richard, after the resolution of the house for keeping 
fir Ui him in safe cnstody, was inmiediately oonTeyed to t^ castle 
^^Q la of Leeds, in Kent, and &om thence to PonteEract castle, in 
EnacCuw Y«»tehire. 

Titimgof Charles VI., kii^ of France, whose daughter kii^ Richaid 

rai^ „ had married, equipped a great fleet, and embarked an army to 

l^t^ restore his son-in-law. Upon the news of this invasion, king 

Sidmd, Henry directed his writ to the archbishop of Canterbury, to 

f^oK at conunand all the ecdesiastics, abbots, and prion of his pro- 

i^o/hu yince, to arm, muster and march, what force they could, to 

oppose the descent. This writ is datbd on the 17th of 

January, in the first year of this reign : but the king of 

France receiving intelligence of kii^ Ricliard''8 death, gave 

over the expedition, entered upon a treaty with Mug Henry, 

and confirmed the truce, made about three years since, for 

Bwdy'i twenty-ei^t years. 

■•."^l" That which eeemed to hasten king Richard's death was, aa 
p '^'*' attempt of the earls of Kent, Salisbury, aed Huntingdon for 
f™^ his restoration. These lords, and some others, designed to 
bmwi to cut seize king Henry at Windsor, where they {wetended the diver- 
"^^atid ^'^'i ^^ ^ Christmas mask : when they came to Windsor 
^^^¥^ castle, th^ found the plot discorered, and king H^iry with- 
drawn to lioodon. In short, after some little stn^g^ ^x/y 
^8^i^ were all crushed. The bishop of Cariisle, who had recovered 
coacermd in his liberty, was tried for b^g concerned in this attempt, and 
^ii^^Jf" found gi^ty : however, kii^ Heury, ^tber out of re^trd to 
his character, or his constancy, did not take the forfeiture of 
his life : but that a person of such incompliance m^ht give no 
farther disturbance to king Henry, the pope forced him to quit 
his see and aulnnit to a translation to Samte, in the island of 
Cephalonia : but the bishop dying soon after, disappointed the 
w»bi^- pope, and escaped the rigours of the revolution. 
■ Angl. p. 362, When kmg Richard heard of the miscarriage of the attempt, 
Q^win ia ^^^ ^^ ezecutioD of the \orda who ^^leared for him, he was 
EjuK. cu- so dee{4y affected with the misfortune, that he fast«d himself 
Ibid. ' to death. Thus Walungham, who tells us he died on St. 
Valentme's-day. But Fabiwi relates it, aa the opinion of 
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most writers, that king Richard was destroyed l^ kiiq; Houy ; H£Nhy 
that air Pyeis of Exton was di^wttdied from court with _' ■ 
eig^t men to Pont«fhtct castle ; where these n«»M«i"« assaulted 
kiDg Richard ; after he had killed four of tJiem with his own 
hand, ai»l was fighting with the rest, sir Pyers Exton, from £^ j^t- 
whom the blow was not expected, nntrdered him with a^?*^ 
pole-axe. FiIhui, 

The next summer the king made an expedition into Scot- " ' g^^ 
land, to take a revenge for some late hostilities of that nation : 
but the Scots declining the hazard of a battle, the English 
army harassed the country, and nutrched home. 

While tiie king was in Scothind, Owen Glendour, a private cwtn. xv, 
Welsh gentleman, took advanb^ of bis absence, and r^sed ^''*- ^*^- 
a reb^on in Wales. The king rec^vii^ intelligence of this 
commotion, mardied thither with bis forces : but tiie Welsh 
retiring to the shelter of the Snowdon hills, the English could 
correct tiiem no farther than by burning the country, and 
bringii^; off their cattle. 

About this time, the eniperor of Oonstantinople arrived in 
England, to move for succour against the Turks. The king, '^■i^ng- 
with a splendid retinue, met him at Blackheath on St. 
Th(Hnas^s-^y ; from whence, being brought to London, he 
was nobly entertained and presented. But whether the de- 
sign of his voyage was answered or not, is unmaitioned by the 
historian. 

After the feast of Epq>hany, there was a parliament held at Sntnti tta- 
Westaninster, at which there were several statutes made with ^^^fj^ 
relation to the Church. For instance, there was an act 
passed, " That all persons, both religious and seculars, who 
^ther purchase or execute any bulls to be dischai^ed &om the 
payment of tithe, shall incur the pains and forfeiture con- 
twned in the statute of provisors, made in the thirteenth y^tr 
of king lUchard 11." ^Hmrj 4. 

It was likewise enacted, " That if any provision be made 
by the bishop of Borne to aay persons r£ religion, or to any 
other person, to be exempt of obedience regular, or of ob&- 
dieooe ordinary, that such provisors, who, from henceforth, do 
accept or enjoy any such provision, shall incur the pains com- 
prised in the statute of provisors, made in the year above- 
mentioned." 3 Henly i. 

rap. 9. 
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ARDK- But the most remarkable statute is that made ^unst the 
A^.^>ni. Lollards. The preamble Bets forth, " That divers &lse and 
2H^'T^ perverse people of a certaia new sect of the faith of the sacnii- 
mente of the Church, and the authority of the same, damnably 
thinking, and against t3ie law of God uid tlie Church usurping 
the office of preaching, do perversely and maliciously, in 
divers places within the realm, under the colour of dissemlided 
holiness, preach and teach divers new doctrioea and wicked 
heretical and erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faith 
and determinations of holy Church. And of such sect and 
wicked doctrine, they make unlawful conventicles and confe-. 
deracies ; they hold and exercise schools ; they make and 
write books; th^ do wickedly instruct and inform people, 
and, as much as they may, excite and stir them to sedition and 
insurrection, and make a great strife and division among the 
people, and other enormities horrible to be heard, daily do 
perpetrate and commit, in subversion of the said Catholic fwth 
and doctrine of the holy Church, in diminution of God's honour, 
and also in destruction of the estate, rights, and liberties of 
the Church of England, — that the stud false and perverse 
people do go from diocese to diocese, and will not appear 
before their respective diocesuis ; but the sud dioceeuis and 
their jurisdiction spiritual, and the keys of the Church, with 
the censures of the same, do utterly contemn and demise, to 
the utter destruction of order and good rule." 

In remedy of this mischief, it is enacted, " That none within 
the said realm, or any of the dominions subject to his royal 
majesty, presume to jn^adi openly or privily, without the 
licence of the diocesan of the same place first required and 
obtained : curates in theb own churches, and persons hitherto 
privileged, and other of the canon law graduated, only except. 
Nor that none from hencefortii anything preach, hold, teach 
or instruct, openfy or privily, or make or virite any book con- 
trary to the Catlrolic taith, or determination of holy Church, 
jKti of such sect and wicked doctrines and opinions, shall make 
any conventicles, or in any wise bold or exercise schools. 
And, also, that none from henceforth in any wise &vour such 
preacher or m^er of any snch-like conventicles, writers of 
such books, &c., nor any of them maintain, or any wise sus- 
tain. And that all uid singular having such books, or any 
writii^ of such wicked doctrines and opinions, shall ddiver, 
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or cause to be delivered, aU such books and writii^ to the Hl^v 
diocesan of the eame pUce, within forty days from the time of ^—~^ — 
the prochunation of this ordinance and statuto. And if any 
person or persons, of whatsoever condition they be, from 
henceforth do, or attempt agunst the royal ordinance and 
statute aforesaid in the premises, or in any of tJbem, or snch 
books, in the form aforesiud, do not deliver ; then the diocesan ^^ 
of the same place in his diocese, such person or p^sone in this tu 
behalf defamed or evidently suspected, and every of them, may, ^ 
by the authority of the said ordinance and statute, cause to be¥^^^ 
arrested, and under s^e custody in his prisons to be detained, 
till he or they of the artjcles laid to him or them in this behalf 
do canonicslly purge themselves, or else such wicked sect, 
preachings, doctrines, and heretical and erroneous opinions do 
abjure, according as the laws of the Church do require ; so 
that the said diocesan, by himself or his commifisaries, do 
openly and judicially proceed against such persons so arrested, 615. 
and remaining und^ his safe custody to all efifect of the law. — 
And if any person, in any case above-expressed, be, before the 
diocesan of the place or his commissaries, canonically convict ; 
then the same diocesan may doom to be kc^t in bis prison the 
said person so convict, tar the manner of his default, and after 
the quality of the oflbnce, according and as long as to hia dis- 
cretion shall se«n expedient. — And if any person within the 
said realm and dominions, upon the said wicked preachings, 
doctrines,- &c., be, before the diocesan or bis commissaries, 
sententj^y convict, and the same wicked sect, preachings, 
dodzines, &c., do refuse duly to abjure, or by the diocesan 
or his commissaries, after the abjuration made by the same 
person pronounced, fall into relapse, so that, according to 
the holy canons, he ou^t to be left to the secular court, 
whereupon cred^ice shall be given to the diocesan of the same 
place, or to his commissaries in this behalf ; then the sheriff 
of the county of the sune place, and mayor and sheriff, or 
bailifb of the city, town, or borough of the same county, shall 
be persoaaliy present in preferring of such sentences, when 
they, by the same diocesan or his oonunissaries, shall be re- 
quired : and they, the same persmis, and every of them, aftw 
such sentonce promulgate, shall receive : and them hetaxe tJie 
people in an high place doom to be burnt, &c." 
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^nai^' I^'ro™ f™ statute it appeaia that the bishops are the proper 
Abp. Cut. judges of here^, and that the businesa of the sheriff in this 
' matter was only mimBterial to the sentence of the i!^ir!tt]al 
S^h' court. 

»rt2.cmp.6. The learned Fitzherfaert, in his remarks upon the writ, " De 

jbmarit beietico comburendo," informs us, that burning was the punidi- 

^^^^ ntent of heresy, by the common law ; but then, such persons 

^inyug. oQght first to be convicted of heresy by their diocesan : and if, 

lib! I°c[ 9. after abjuration, they should reh^nse into the same heresy, or 

any other, and be convicted of it by their diocesan, that then 

tibe iHshop was to apply to the secidar pow^ to dispose of such 

heretics as the king should think fit, &0. In which case, tUs 

reverend jadge is of opinion the kiti^ might grant his pardon if 

he pleased ; tHit if no pardon was granted, ibe wnt " De here- 

tico comburendo ^ was to be directed to the sheriff, or mayor 

and sheriff. From hence it is evident this writ was grounded 

upon the common law. I shall transcribe part of it, to show 

the declaration and judgment <^ heresy was trolly lotted in 

the Church. 

" Bex, Ssc. majori et vie'', London salut\ Cum venembilis 
pater Thom' arcfaiep' Cantaar", totius Ang^ primas, et apo- 
stolicse sedis legatus, de cons^isu et assensu ac conailio eoepts- 
coporum et confratnun suflVagan. suomm, nee non totius cleri 
provinciie suae in conailio sno provinciali coi^p-egat' juris ordini- 
bus in hac parte requisit^, in onmibus observat. W. Sawtre 
aliquando capdlanum in herean damnatum, et per ipsum 
Will^ preuttea in forma juris abjuratum et i]^am Will* 
in beresim pred* rda-pa" per suam sententiiuD definitivam htere- 
ticum nunifostum prommc', et dedarat^ et degradandum fora 
decreverit," &c. 

By the form of this writ, as Fitzherbert proceeds, " the 
person was to be convicted of heresy by the archbishop and all 
the clergy of the province, and to abjure it ; and, after such 
abjuration, to be &rtheF convicted of a relapse by the clergy of 
the province, in their general synod or convocation. But now, 
by Ihe act of the 2nd of Henry IV. cap. 15, (that is, the sta- 
tute before us,) it is enacted, that evet^ buAop, in his diocese^ 
may convict a person of heresy, and put him upon his abjura- 
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tion ; and bong sfterwaids ctxivicted by hjm of a reUpae, the henry 

sud dioceean is farther authorized to give notice to the sher^ > J, — < 

or other officer to recara huo, luid to comiait him to the fire, 
&c. ; and that the sheriff or such other officer is bound to exe- 
cute the bidiop's order, and that vithont uijr neceeait; of 
i^pljing to the king for forther direction. And for this reaBon 
it is probaUe this writ ' De h^^tico combnreitdo '' is omitted in 
the new registers ; because there is no occasion to move for 
this writ : it beii^, as it were, made insignificaat and void in 
law by the mjthwig of this act. 

" But now, by the statute of the 25tii of Henry VIII. cap. 
14, the act made the 2nd of Heniy IV. k repealed, (at least 
as to some Inuichee ;) and by this last statnte it is (wdained, 
that whoBoerer shall abjure his heresyT and shall be afterwards F^mi^i,,^ 
conricted of a relapse by his ordinary, the said ordinary ought n^b. foi. 
not to deliver him to the lay power without the king's writ first Bro^k'i 
obfauned for that purpose." Thus &r the learned Fitrfierbert. ^Jj^; ■"'■ 

To say eomethib^ farther upon this argument : Sir Edward ^^""^ 
Coke lays a hard imputation upon the bishops, and charges oiaraa 
them with foul dealing, vssA. sti^ng records to carry on their ^^, 
cruelty. ^"^r"' 

To DU^ good this charge, he " takes notice of a statute nut 3. c. 5. 
made the 5th of Richard II., in which it was enacted, that K«p. wti2. 
commissions should be, by the lord chancellor, made and ^^' ^■ 
directed to sheri^ and othen to arrest such as should be 
certified in the Ohancery, by the bishops and prelates, to be 
preachers of heresies and notorious errors, and to hold them in 
strong prison until they will justify themselves to the law of 
holy Ohurch." 

" This proTifflon," sir Edward Coke affirms, " was never any 
act of parliiunent, notwithstanding its bmg entered upon Uw 
parliament-rolls.'" His reason is, "becaose it was never as- 616. 
sented to by the conmuHis : and therefore, in the next parii»- 
ment, held in the 6th of Richard II., the commons preferred a 
bill reciting the siud supposed act, denyii^ their assent, and 
ther^nre desiring it might be declared void." To which 
request the king gave his royal assent. He objects farther 
gainst the anl^ori^ of tJie 5th of Rit^iard II. from the 
s^le, because the commons are not mentioned in the enacting 
clause, 
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AR1IN- From limoe he proceeds, and obeerres, "tlut of ancient 
A^i. Cut. time, when any acts of parliament were made, to the end the 
nT^^^ same nu^t be published and understood, eq>eciall; before the 
™^.o^ use of printing came into En^and, the acts of pariiament were 
act, o/par- engTossed in parchment, and bmidled up, together wiUi a writ 
"'"™'' in the king^s name, under the great seal, to the sherifT of every 
count;, sometimes in Latin, and sometimes in French, to com- 
mand the sheriff to proclaim the statutes within his bwliwick, 
as well within liberties as without. And this was the course of 
parliamentary proceedings till the reign of kii^; Henry V^. 

" Now, at the parliament bolden in the 5th of Richard II., 
John Braibrook, bishop of London, being lord chancellor of 
England, caused the said ordinance of the king and lords to be 
inserted into the pariiamentary writ of prodamation, and pro- 
claimed amongst the acts of parliament. But in the parlia- 
mentary proclamation of the acts passed in the 6th of Richard 
II., the Btad act of the 6th of Richard II. whereby the said 
supposed act of the 5th of Richard II. was declared to be void, 
is omitted ; and afterwards, the sfud supposed act of the 5th of 
Richard II. was continually printed, and the said act of the 6th 
of Rachvd II. hathb^ the prelates been ever from time to time 
Coke, ibid, jjgpf. f^f^ ji,g print." Thus for sir E^dward Coke. 

Now, if we exunine his charge against the bishops, we shall 
find much more weight laid on this omission than the case will 
bear: for, — 
Th-, ia^m- First, If the lord chancellor Brmbrook had stifled the pro* 
Oe'S/^^ claiming the 6th of Richard II., it is probable this prevarication 
■?J™*™- would have been taken notice of by the commons : it is probable, 
I say, that the commons, who were so earnest for the passing 
this act, would have complained of Braibrook for not doing his 
duty in the publication : but we do not find any complaint pre- 
ferred against the bishop upon this score. 

Secondly, The 5th of Richard II. is owned for a statute by 
25 H^. 8. two ads of parliament. 

ffedw-'e. Thirdly, This act of the 5th of Richard II. extended no far- 
ther .than to the imprisonment of heretics : for they were to be 
tried by the Church, and burnt by the common law, as we have 
seen already. 
Fourthly, Afterthe making the act of the 2nd of H«ory IV., 
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which was but nineteen years from the 6tih of Richard II., tlie hen'ry 

prelates could lie under no maimer of temptation to conceal this . _,; . 

test statute, and revive the 5th of Richard II.: for, by the 5th 
of Richard II. cap. 6, the power of arresting and imprisoning 
those suspected of heresy was only lodged in the shenffii, and 
other ministers of justice ; but, by the 2nd of Henry IV. cap. 
15, every diocesan had authority to imprison and try the 
Lollards. 

Since, therefore, this latter statute gave the prelates much 
more power to punish than the former, they had no manner of 
reason to stifle the printing the repeal of the 5th of Richard II. TktaJiaimg 
made in the following year of that prince's reign : they had no f^^ 
reason, I say, to suppress the printing of the 6th of Richard U-i'^^^''*^ 
supposing they had always had the command of the press, 
which is very unlikely. To which we may add, that the art of 
printing was not invented till after the year 1420, which was 
twenty years after the making the statute of the 2nd of Henry 
IV. IVom whence it appears plunly the prelates could have 
DO manner of interest to apply to such fool deahng as sir 
Edward Coke charges npon them. 

Now, after this tragtt^ complaint against the bishops, one 
might expect sir Edward Coke should have aU the tenderness 
imaginable for those who are so unhappy as to fall into heresy ; 
bnt, upon a view of his writings, we shall find the case quite 
otherwise : for, instead of mildness and mercy, he pleads for 
the execution at the stake, and justifies the severity of the law. 
And that the reader may not think him misrepresented, I shall 
transcribe the passage as it stands. Cuke-s 

** The reason," says he, " wherefore heresy is so extremely parts! <»p.5. 
and fearfully punished, is, for that * gravius est tetemam quam *^ 
tempraalem Itedere majeetatem {" and ' hterens est lepra animse.^ 
The party duly convicted of heresy may recal and abjure his 
opinion, and thereby save his life ; but a relapse is fatal : for, 
as in case of a disease of the body after recovery, recidivation 
is extremely dangerous, so in case of heresy — a disease of the 
soul — a reliqise is irrecoverable. And as he that is a leper of 
hia body is to be removed from the society of men, lest be should 
infect them, by the king's writ ' de leproso amovendo,' so he that 
has ' lepram animse ' — ^that is, to be convicted of bere^ — shall 
be cut oif, lest he should poison others, by the king's writ ' de 
heretico comburendo.'" 

VOL. III. * 8 
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ARUN- But notwithstanding these aanguinary reasone of sir Edward 
Abp. c>nL Coke, the anoieat Faibers were of a different sentiment : they 
'^7=~- ' thought such methods of extremity were by no means agree- 
Tertullian. able to the OhiistiaD institution : " Non est religionis religio- 
^^b^a nem cogere :" misbelief in religicMt was no forfeitm« of life l^ 
■^oU^ot the doctrine of the primitive Christians ; it was tieir persuar 
capiiai sion, " to let the tares alone tiU the harvest came." Thus 
}^^ St. Martin and St. Ambrose refused to communicate with those 
^'"n- *"• who moved for the execution of the heretic Priscillian. This 
(am. 1. roasting men into orthodoxy, and enlightening them with fire 
^' ^ ' ^ ' and faggot, was a discipline not understood in those early ages. 
Wrong opinions in rehgion should be gently dealt with, be- 
cause peoi^ oftentimes believe themselves in the right ; tiiey 
act to the best of their knowledge ; their will is good, thou^ 
their understanding ia misled. The case is quite otherwise in 
murder and theft ; for here the malefactors are conscious of 
their own miebebaviour. To bum a man, only because be will 
not renounce an important truth, (fox such he thinks his 
error,) because he is a&aid of offending God, and destroying 
his own soul, is very hard measure. Baronius himself owns, 
that a great part of the cathohc bishops, contemporaiy with 
St. Ambrose, declined the communion of Ithaeius and his 
party, iox their prosecuting the Friscillianists. They looked 
upon them as men of an over-vmdictive and sangiunary t^u- 
per, and that they had renounced the lenity and good-nature 
required in Christian bisbc^. To take off the force of this 
precedent, Baronius observes, that St. Augustine, and other 
Christians of character, had i^^)lied to the secular power to 
restrun the Bonatists ; but then, the cardinal grants this was 
not done till tlwy found these schismatics incorrigible : and 
which is more, he owns, that when the Fathers made use of this 
remedy, they always deEored the emperors and governors of 
provinces not to proceed to extremities, but stop short of 
capital punishment : and for ika& moderation of rigour, St. 
Id. p. 5S5. Augustine is vouched as an instanoe. From hence, continues 
Baroaim-s the Cardinal, it is a custom in the Catholic Church, that when 
the impasi- toiy person has recourse to the secular nu^tstrate for the suf^ 
(Jwrn™"^ presMng of heresy, he throws in a clause for mercy and 
moderation. . And that, though he is wilhng the misbelieving 
person may undergo correction; yet he desires the severity 
may be tempered, and not carried on to capital punishment ; 
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or, as it is expressed, to the draving of blood : and that this henry 

proviso for clemency is always mentioned to prevent the > \^ 

OhnrcVs falling under the imputation of the cruelty of the ^,^^am 

IthacianS. naigiami 

But, under favour, this endeavour of the cardinal to excuse ^d. 
the Roman clergy from being concerned in the burning of 
heretics, is but weak and trifling : for, 

When the inquisitioo or ordinary delivers a heretic convict 
to the secular magistrate, the executiou follows aa certainly, 
as it does from the sentence of a judge when he condemns a 
malefactor for felony. And therefore to deure the heretic 
may be gently used, is little better than jest and grimace ; and 
signifies just aa mudi, as if the judge should desire the sheriff 
to use a man condemned for murder kindly, when he knows it 
is not in ttiat officer's power to over-rule the sentence, and atop 
the execution of the law. 

And here I cannot but obserre the inconaistency of the 
reetiainte laid upon the bishops, with this hberty of delivering 
a heretic up to the secular ni^istrate ; the restraint, I mean, 
which barred the bishops from assisting in capital causes : for 
the clergy of the Church of Rome own themselves bound by 
the council of Toledo, not to judge any person to the loss of xi. Conrii. 
life or limb ; which is the only reason why our bishops used ^'"g"' 
to absent themselves from the parliament house at the trial of 
a peer. Now, I desire to know how the practice of the 
inquisition can be reconciled with this council ; for the process 
of the inquisition does certainly imply a sentence for the loss 
of life and limb : and the delivering a heretic after conviction 
to the lay power, makes the spiritual court as much concerned 
in his death, as if they had tied him to the stake, and kindled 
the fire. 

But, on the other side, if the certifying the conviction of a 
ho^c, when burning is the necessary consequence ; if this, 
I say, is con^tent with the character of a bishop, I cannot 
see vrhy be should scruple »tting upon the bench in capital 
causes : for if it be no blemish in him to send a man to the 
stake, why should he be blamed for condenming him to the 
block or gallows ? To proceed : — 

During the eeasion of the parliament above-mentioned, one a. d. 1400. 
sir WiUiam .Sawtre, parish priest of St. Osyth, in London, 
desired to be heard before the lorda and commons upon some 
s 2 
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ARUN- points of religioQ. This Sawtre, who was formerly rector of 
Ahp.ci>i. St. Margaret's, in Lynn, had, about a year since, been con- 
'^^ — ' vented by the bishop of Norwich, and brought to a recantation 
s™*** of the following tenets : — 

First. " He maintained, that he would not worship the 
cross on which Christ sufilered ; but only Chnst, that suffered 
upon the croas." 

Secondly. ' ' That he was bound rather to worship a man pre- 
destinated to happiness, than an angel of God.'' 

Thirdly. " That if any man had engaged himself to visit the 
graves of St. Peter and St. Paul, or go in pilgrinu^ to the 
tomb of St. Thomas, or elsewhere, for the procurmg of wiy 
temporal advantage, he is not bound to keep his vow, but may 
distribute the expenses of his journey in chanties to the 
poor." 

Fourthly. " That eveiy priest and deacon b more bound to 
|H-each, than to say the canonical hours, or perform divine 



He likewise denied ttansubstantiation, and was charged with 

holdii^ three other propositions much to the same sense with 

Foi'i Act* the first, which therefore need not be repeated. 

mentiToU. T^ii^ Sawtre, by his attempt to address the parliament, and 

p. 671, 672. hJB other behariour, being 8u^>ected for bis old opinions, the 

bishops thought it proper to take the matter into their own 



On the twelfth of February he was brought before the con- 
vocation, the articles above-mentioned were read, and his 
answer required ; and here he had a copy of the charge de- 
livered, and four or five days given to prepare for his defence. 

At his second appearing before the coCivocation, he made an 
oflfer towards satisfaction, and qnaUfied some of his propor- 
tions. For, first, though he refused to worship the matter 
of the cross, yet he owned himself ready to worship it " adortt- 
tione vicaria," that is, as an emblem, and representation, of 
our Saviour's pasMOD. 

He endeavoured to defend his second proposition, " that a 
man predestiiiated is rather to be worshipped than an aogel ;" 
propojflibw- ijQga^gg our Saviour assumed the nature of man, «id not of 
angels. However, to soften this concluw>n, he declared faim- 
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self willing to worship both of them as far as the divine law 
wonld give him leave. Being interrogated upon the sacra- 
ment of the ahar, be affirmed, the nature of bread remained 
after consecration : but then, he calls it the "bread of life,^ 
and grants it to be the >very body of Christ after the pro- 
nouncing the sacramental words. 

This question about transubstantiation, was what he could 
not get over ; this vias the burning article : for being pressed 
home upon this point, be was forced at last to discover his 
belief, and brought to a downright confession, that after the 
words of consecration, the same bread remained which vras 
there before the words spoken. 

Upon this, the u^bishop asked him if he would stand to 
the determination of the Church in this matter : he answered, 
yes ; provided that determination was agreeable to the will of 
0«d. In short, not giving satisfaction upon this article, 
denying his former recantation, and being somewhat provoking 
in the manner of his defence, he ^as declared a heretic con- 1^. g_ ^73, 

VJCt. 

Some few days after, he was brought before the convocation Peb.3i, 
^ain, at which time the instrument of his recantation was 
produced from the registry of the bishop of Norwich. This 
record being attested beyond contradiction, he was pronoimced 
a heretic relapsed. 

After tiiis sentence, he was solemnly degraded in the fol- 
lowing 



Priest. >, 




1 . The paten, chalice, and Ti^fim ^ 
pulling ofiF his chasuble, f^^^ " 


Deacon. 


1 


2. The New Testament and 




the stole. 


Sub-deacon. 


1 


3. The alb and the maniple. 


Acolyth. 






be 


urceolum. 


Exorcist. 


i 


5. The office for exorcisma. 


Reader. 


6. The lectionarinm, or le- • 




n 


gend-book. 


Ostarius, or sexton. 




7. The keys of the church- 
doors, and surplice. 



After this, his ecclesiastical tonsoie was shaven o£^ and iba 
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ARUN- form of his degradatjon pronounced by the ^chbiahop : and 
Abp. Cant, being thus deprived of his eacerdotal character, and dressed in 
' - ' a lay habit, he was put into the hands of the secular court, 
with the insignificant request, that he might be favourably 
Ihid. received. , 

Much 2. Soon after this process was over, the writ " de heretico 

wiJlu^"'^ comburendo" waa made out for the burning of Sawtre. If it 

o/Satut^ be demuided what occasion there was for the king's writ, 

since, by the 2nd of Henry IV. the bishop's prec^t was a 

sufficient warrant to the sheriff for the burning of a heretic 

reliq)9ed : to this it may be answered, that the parliament 

which made this act being now dtting, it is probable the UU 

might not have passed the royal assait ; of, it may be, the 

session being not ended, and the act by consequence not 

proclaimed, it might not be thought fit to proceed npon it- 

HevxuUui As far as it appears, this Sawtre was the first in England 

bund fur who Suffered for heresy in this aevere maimer ; and therefcoe 

^^^ Fitzherbert takes his precedent of a writ *' de heretico com- 

Fo», B. 676. burendo" from this case. Fox is positive for this point, and 

Hiii. Re-° ' affirms, that king Henry IV. who deposed king Bichard II. 

fora. vol. 1. ^^ ^g g^^ qC gjj p]Qgjigi] ^Jogs that began the unmereifol 

burning of Ohrist's suots. 

As for Sawtre, notwithstanding the mistakes in some of his 
concluHTons, he was certainly a man of principles, and had 
^^reat strength of mind to act up to them. He that volun- 
tarily encounters the king of terrors, must be strongly pene- 
trated with the belief of another world. Nobody will part 
with an interest in hand, and throw up his present being, 
without the prospect of a consideration. To submit to ex- 
tremity of torture, is a fair proof of sincerity and good earnest. 
Hypocrisy and pretence will seldom stand the fiery trial. These 
qualities may shine till they are examined ; but bring them to 
Uie touchrstone, and they »re easily discovered counterfeit. 
619. To proceed : about two years afterwards, the Scots invadii^ 

England, and harassing the countiy, were intercepted in their 
A. D. 1402. retreat I^ the Fercies, and forced to come to a battle at 
'^^t^ HaJlidown-hill. Aftw an obstinate dispute, the victory fell to 
m^ido«m. ji^ English, ewl Douglas and the flower of the Scottish nation 
WttiBiry- being taken prisoners. 

Angi. ' * This summer there was another conspiracy discovered. To 
'' ^^' encOQMge the [^t, it was given out khig Bichard was living- 
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This cloud npcm ihe gOTemment was quickly dispersed, by HKNav 
seizing a priest at Ware. Tlua man, who was privy to the ^' . 
des^D, and knew the strength of the party, bad made a list of 
those who intended to rise, and set down a great many more 
than were really concerned : for, being examined whetJier he 
knew aeveral persons entered upon his roll, he confessed he did 
not. And being asked farther, for what reason then he had 
put them in the list I his answer was, that he beheved they 
would appear against king Henry upon the encouragement of 
an insurrection, because they had formerly been preferred and 
grown wealthy under kii^ Richard. Upon this confession, a 
great many suspected petsons were discharged, and the priest 
executed. Not long after, the prior of Laune had the same 
fate : not that any overt act was proved upon him, but because 
he had kept the conspirators' counsel, md confessed himself 
guilty of mispriaon of treason. 

About this time, some of the Franciscans, who were tam- 
pering agmnst the government, were apprehended before they 
could bring their de«gn to bear. One of these monks being 
intem^iated what be would have done if king Richard had been 
living and in the field, boldly answered he would have ventured 
his life for him i^wnst any person whatsoever. Upon this 
declaration he was brought in guilty, and hanged and drawn in 
his habit. However, his liatemlty prevailed so far as to get bis 
body, and give it Ghristian burial. Wdnn^h. 

About this time, as Walsingham reports, the Lollards went Nbub^'.""' 
off to a forther distance from the Ohurch, and privately main- 1*' ^^- 
tained the foUowing opinions : — 

First. " That the seven sacraments are no better than dead ^mwe ofOo 
unprofitable s^rmbols, and «gnify nothing in the form made use i^Hmoni. 
of by the Chiu^." 

Secondly. " That vii^^inity, and tying priests to a single life, 
are restraints not allowed by GK>d Almighty ; that marriage, 
being Ood'e ordinance, is by consequence the most eligible con- 
dition ; that therefore vi^ins, priests, monks, and other people, 
if they dedre to be saved, ou^t to be actually muried, or at 
least to have an intention and disposition for that state ; that 
otherwise they are guilty of murder, and prevent the holy pos- 
terity which should people the new Jerusalem ; and lastly, that 
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ARUN- by 8ucb monaEFtic impoEdtioDS they do what in them lies to lessen 
Abp. Cut. the number both of the happy and unhappy." 

~ • — ' Thirdly. " That if a maa and a woman come together with 

an intention to marry, this mutual agreement is a sufficirait 
marriage, without passing through the forms of the Church ; 
and thirt more people cohabited jn this manner than the worid 
was aware of." 

Fourthly. " That the Church is no better than the synagogue 
of Satan : and, for this reason, they declined going thither, 
either to say their prayers or receive the sacraments, especially 
the sacrament of the altar ; which," as they expressed them- 
selves, " was no better than a morsel, without life or signifi- 
^■^f^ cancy, and the very top or pinnacle of Antichrist." 
mortui. Fifthly. " That they would by no means bring an mfimt to 

Church to be baptized by the parish-priests : becaase, in their 
opinion, the Holy Trinity would be profaned by the sinfulness 
of such a ministry, and the child be in a worse condition by 
being put into the priest's hands." 

Sixthly. " That neither the Lord's-day nor any other festival 
ought to be kept holy, or particularly regarded ; but that a man 
may take the liberty to eat, and drink, and work, upon one day 
as well as another." 

Seventhly. " That there is no such thing as purgatoiy in the 
state of separation." 

Eighthly. " That there is no necessity of submitting to a 
course of penance for the greatest sins ; but that a private 
dislike of our foults, and not repeating them, is sufficient for 
procuring pardon : because," as they say, "faith is the main 
requisite in this matter." They bring their proof from the 
saying of our Saviour to Maiy Mi^dalea, " Thy faith has 
made thee whole." 

These conclusiona, which had been hitherto palliated, and not 

so crudely delivered, were discovered by sir Lewis OliSbrd to 

the archbishop of Oanterbm^, as the real opinion of the 

. Lollards. 

h»m Hilt. This sir Lewis, who had form^ly been an abettor of this 

"^ el persuasion, gave the arohbishop a list of the names of those who 

Hypodigma maintained the propositions above-mentioned. 

p. 653. About this Ume, the duchess dowager of Bret^ne came into 
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England. She was married to the king soon afW her aniva], henry 
and crowned by the archbishop of Oanterbury. ' — J — . 

The next year, Thomas Percie, earl of Worcester, and hmn'p^ae?. 
Heniy, lord Percie his nephew, broke out into a rebellion. *■ °J^- 
Th^ pretended they had no intention to do any harm to the ramd iy «*• 
king^e person, but only to get their grievanceB redressed, and "™'' 
reform the government. They took care at last to spread a 620. 
T^wrt, that king Richard was hving, xoi amongst them : the 
credit given to this story increased their forces to a formidable 
body. 

The king levied an army with all expedition, and came up Tief an 
with the enemy near Shrewsbury. The battle was fought witji MorSt 
great resolution on both sides, but at hist the victory fell to the *'^' 
king : Henry Hotspur, lord Percie, was killed, his uncle, the 
earl of Worcester, earl Doogkis, who served under him, and 
several other persons of quality taken prisoners. The ear! of 
Northumberiand, not knowing the event of the battle, was 
miux^ing with a strong bo^, either to reinforce his son, or 
solicit for a peace with the king ; but his motion was stopped 
by the forces of the earl of Westmoreland. He was afterwards ^*"^- ^^■ 
c^Iiged to disband his men, and address the king for his 
pardon, who granted his hfe, but refused htm his liberty. 

The king having marched his army into Yoikahire, and 
Betded the north parts, projected an expedition against the 
Welsh, who had lately broken out into disorder, and made 
depredations upon the English ; but his exchequer being low, 
he wanted mon^ to subsist and pay his troops. 

That the deengn might not be dropped upon this account, 
some of the ofBcers 8u^;ested an expedient to the king. They 
told him, that there were several bishops in the army, in a 
condition to supply his h^neas. That these prelates ought 
to be sent home on foot, and their equipage and money taken ^-,^1^ g/- 
from them for the public service. The archbishop of Oanter- ^^^^ 
bury being present when this motion was made, replied, " that (^ tMojn 
if any of ^e soldiers offered to plunder his retinue, they aa^f^lh^. 
expect to be well drubbed for their puns." This resolution of g^^J^^ 
the archbishop checked the outn^, and made the o£Sceis '^"^{^ 
desist. a'.d. i40<. 

The next year, upon tiie sixth of October, the king held a ^^^ 
parliament at Coventry. In the writs of summons, the '^^*! ^ 
sheri£& were commanded not to return any seijeants oi bar- tomtumt. 
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ARUN- ristere at law; whtdi order waa accordingly obeyed. When 
Abp. i^nt. tihe parliament met, the lord chancallor laid before tliiem tbe 

^^ ' necessities ot the public ; that the nation was threatened with 

a war on all sidee : that the Scots and Welsh, the Fren<^ and 

Flemings, were ready to invade, and rise upon than ; that the 

exchequer was low in cash, and the king's revenues by no 

means proportioned to furnish a defence. The knighte and 

bargesses being w^ng to save their own pnises, and make 

Tie DDiK- prize of the Church, rwnonstrated, that the clergy had en- 

jhr takim gTossed a great part of the estates of the kingdom ; and there- 

JJj^J™ fore, unless tJ»ey were obliged to refund, and stripped of their 

tmqMralities, Uie supplying the king^s occa«onB would be 

irfioUy impraoticaUe. That the laity bad not only exhausted 

their fortunes, but undergone the fatigues of the campugn, 

and hazarded their persons in the Berrtce of their country : 

whereas the clergy lived idly at home, and c<xitribut«d little to 

the public advantage. 

Tku taoiioH To this, the archbisht^ of Oaaterfaury replied : " That the 

ikt arc^ <^cigy tad always been more serviceaUe to ^e exchequer than 

^'^^Xirii ^^ ^^y-, and granted the crown a t«ith more frequently tiian 

tJbe others had dtme a fifteenth. And notwithstanding the 

monks and secular clergy did not mne in tiie field in p^son, 

yet thc^ always sent their servants and tenants well ^pointed 

in proportion to the bulk of their estates. Neither were ibej 

idle and insignificant at home, as it was invidiously suggested, 

but made use of their character for the benefit of their countiy, 

addressed Ood Almighty for success in the field, and s«ired 

the public with their prayers." 

And when the speaker of the house of commons seemed to 
smile at what was ofiered, and pubhcly declared, he thou^t 
the prayers of the Church a very slender supply, the arch- 
bishop checked him very seasonably for his profaneness : " I 
perceive," replied this prelate, " how the kingdom is likely to 
thrive, when the aids of devotion and the favours of heaven are 
thus slighted and ridiculed. I never knew any national pros- 
perity continue loi^; without the supports of religion : and as 
for you, Sir, who take the Uberty to rally the functions of the 
clergy, I believe you will find it no easy undertaking to invade 
w.i«ng- the Church." This 8^>eaker was one sir John Cheney, who 
aZi having, as it was sdd, t^en deaoon''s orders, had deserted his 
p. 37), 372. character, uid turned seedier. 
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The arcbbiBlu^ pwceinng the king dubtouB, and hanging, as henry 
it were, in a balance of thought, rose up, and kneeling to hie _' ■ 
highnesB, " entreated him to coneider his declaration to pre- 
serve every man's property at his first coming to the crown : 
that he had solemnly swoni to "m*"*^" the r^hts of the 
Chojvh, and bSotA the (dergy his favom* and protection. He 
fiirtlier entreated his hi^uees to recollect ihe danger and dis- 
honour of violating his oath. That he would please to permit 
the Church the privileges in which ahe was settied by thie con- 
stitution, and had all along «ijoyed in the reigns of his prede- 
oeeeors : and, lastly, that, above all tlungs, he would be careliil 
to avoid incurring the Divine displeasure, and Uie censmree 
consequent upon aaerilege.^ The king bid the archbishop rise j^ j^. 
and go to his place, aseoving him, tiiat he vaa fully resolved pnmiies mt 
not to hearken to these new measures, but to leave the Church m^^^^ 
rather in a better condition than he fomid it. ^^du^ 

The wchbisfaop, perceiving the danger over, turned to the 621. 
commone, and let them undemtand he saw through the whole 
design. " You, gentlemen, says he, and others governed by 
th% ataoe views, hove persuaded the king and his predecessors 
to seize the revenues of the cells belonging to foreign monas- 
teries ; sn^;esting that this project would augment the royal 
revenues, and keep the treasuty weJl fimished : but now «nce 
the expmment has been made, it is evident the king is not 
twenty shillii^ th£ richer for this snzare ; you have taken 
eflfectual care to defeat the crown of those estates, aai heg 
them away for yourselves ; from whence nothing can be more 
I^un, that it is not the king's interest, but your own, which 
makes you thus earnest to impoverish the Church. Fot 
ihould the king go into this exOOTable project, which (irod 
forbid ! he would not be a farthing the richer in a year's 
time." 

This courage in the archlnshop, together with the king's 
declaration, dlenced the commons, and stopped them firom 
pushing at present : but Arundel, being apprehensive the 
matter might be brotight upon the board again, made an 
interest with the lords, who very honourably declared the 
Church should never be rifled in their time. At last the Ibid, 
commons themselves asked the archbishop's pardon, admired 
his courage, and confessed the injustice of th^ expedient. 

In this parliament there wfts a statute made i^unst the 
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ABUN- exactions of the court of Rome, m the ease of provraons. The 
Abp. Cuii. history of the grievance will be best understood by the recital 
^^^^^ of the act, which runs thus : — 

SoeSuituWi Ti , ■ . . , 

$A Large. t ot the gnevous compiamts maae to our sovereigD lora. 

p^^^'oe the king, by his commons of this parliament, holden at Coven- . 

^^1^^ try, of certain horrible miachiefe, and the danmaUe 

eompoiitimi custom which is introduced of late in the court of Borne, that 
/nMi, ^. no parson, abbot, nor other, should have provision of any arch- 
^Bo^^ bishopric or bishopric, which shall be void, till that he has 
compounded with the pope's chamber, to pay great and exces- 
sive sums of money, as well for the first fruits of the same 
archbishopric or bishopric, as for other leaser services in the 
same court ; and that the same sums, or the greater part 
thereof, be pud before-hand, which sums pass the treble, or 
the double at the least, of that which was accustomed of old 
time to be paid to the said chamber, and otherwise, by the 
occasion of such provisions, whereby a great part of the trea- 
sure of this realm hath been brought and carried to the said 
court ; and also shall be in time to come, to the great im- 
poverishing of the archbishops and bishops within the same 
realm, and elsewhere within the king's dominions, if convenient 
remedy be not for the same provided : our said sovereign lord 
the Idag, to the honour of God, as well to eschew the dam^e 
of his realm, as the peril of tlieir souls, which u« to be 
advanced to any archbishoprics and bishoprics vrithin the 
realm of England, and elsewhere within the king's dominions 
out of the same reahn, hy the advice and assent of the great 
men of his realm, in the paiiiament, has ordained and estab- 
lished: that they and ev^ of them that shaU pay to the 
siud chamber or otherwise, for sut^ fruits and services, greater 
sums of money than were accustomed to be pud in old time 
passed, they and every of them shall incur the pain of the for- 
feiture of as much as they may forfeit towai^ the same our 
sovereign lord the king.'" That is, they ^lall forfeit as much 
to the crown as their compositions at the court of Borne shall 
exceed the customary value. 
Titdealk 

'^^^ This year, the femous William Wicldiam, bishop, of Win- 
wiMam, Chester, departed this life. His other's name was John Per- 
rot : but this William being bom at Wickham, in Hampdiire, 
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in the year 13S4, he took his surname from thence, according henry 
to the custom of the clergy of that age. His father's circum- i — ^ — i 
stances being slender, one Nicholas Wedall, a gentleman in 
the neighbourhood, supplied the charge of hia education. He 
was first bred at Winchester, and afterwards sent to Oxford, 
where he spent his time in the study of arithmetic, geometiy, 
and more particularly in the civil and canon law. After six 
jrears continuance in Oxford, his patron Wedall, then gover- 
nor of Winchester castle, took him into his family, and made 
him lus secretary. Afterwards he became known to king 
Edward III., who* perceiving him a person of good natural 
parts, and of a genius for mathematics and architecture, made 
him the surveyor of his buildings. His direction for the 
rebuilding of Windsor Castle gave great satisfaction, and 
occasioned his promotion at court, where he passed through 
the offices of secretuy of state, privy seal, master of the court 
of wards, receiver-general of the king's revenues in France, 
Ssc. He was preferred to the see of Wiuchester, in the year 
1367, and soon after made lord chancellor of England. It is 
said, that when king Edward III. perceived Wickbam some- 
what forward at grasping at this bishopric, he put him in mind 
of the disadvantages in his birth and leaniing. To which 
Wickham replied, that though he was but a moderate scholar 
himself, he would take effectual care to make a great many 
good ones. 

In the latter end of the reign of king Edward III., when 
the administration was in the bands of the duke of Lancaster, 
Wickham was charged with embezzling the king's revenues, 
and misbehaving himself in his court preferment. For this 
mismanagement he was prosecuted in the King's Bench. Sir 622. 
William Skipwith, then chief justice, procured a verdict i^;ainst 
him, and gave him no liberty to make his defence. Upon this, 
at the instance of the duke of Lancaster, his tempondities 
were seized, and be was forbidden to come within twenty miles 
<tf the court. After he had lived about a year and a half under 
Utis disgrace, he made his way back to ^e king's favour, and 
recovered hb temporalities by the interest of Alice Pierce. 

Wickham's aS&irs being tiiaa restored, and his fortune in- 
creasing, he began to work upon the models of those noble 
foundations projected by him. 
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ARUN- He began the building of New College, in Oxford, in 1379, 
Abp. Cint. f"^^ finished it in seven years. The endowment was no leas 
if^fy^^ noble than the stiucture, there being a provision made for a 
w "r^S^ warden, seTenty fellowa and scboUrs ; be»des chaplains, 
n Oi^brd, organist, choristers, and college aervants, amousting in all to 
"^t^f^ the nnmber of 136. 

=**»'«^- His college at Winchester, which he designed as a nursery 

for that at Oxford, was begun in the year 1387, and finished' 
in 1393. Upon this foundation he settled an estate for a 
warden, ten f^ows, two schotrf-maeters, taid sev^ity scholars. 
His c^>acity and prudence in providing for the government of 
these two coll^;es was no less remarkable than his munifi- 
cence : his statutes being diuwn up with such jui%ment and 
reach of thought, that they have been transcribed for the 
benefit of other houses ; and served, as it were, aa a pattern 
to the principal colleges, both iu Oxford and Cambridge. 
Besides tiiese noble benefactions, he built the nave of Win- 
chester cathedral, exhibited to fifty scholars in Oxford, and 
always maintained four-and-twenty poor people in his family. 
He lies buried in his cathedral, where a stately monument is 
Aatiquit. erected for him. 

e "d™e. I ^"^U conclude this year with the death erf pope Boniface 

B^iTw?!!- ^^" *'*'' ^™* succeeded by Innocent VII. 
Ion. Wood. The next year archbishop Arundel visited the university of 
UniTBii. Cambridge, in right of his see. Here he made a great many 
An^iop co'l^ statutes, suppressed ill customs, and punished the 
^""^ students for their misbehaviour. And when the visitation 
BBHiersiiy broke off at the requieet of the university, he reserved aD thoise 
%idg^ matters and causes which had been laid before him, to his own 
Antiquiu cognizance and jurisdiction. 

p. 274. In the b^inning of February, this year, there was a par- 

liament held at Westminster, in which there were two acts 
passed against the encroachments of the court of Rome. The 
first b levelled ag^ust the pope^s bulls, for discluurging monks 
or other persons fi:om the payment of tithes. The words of 
the Uw are these. 
Anael 

"^'^b^ " It is ordained and established, that no person, religious 
fir du- nor secular, of what estate or condition that he be, by colour 
"m^^ of any bulls containing snch privileges to be discharged of 
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disnoes pertaining to parish chorches, piebendB, hof^itak or henry 

vicarages, purchased before the first year ot king Hiohard II., > .^ ■ 

or after not executed, shall put in execution any such bulls so 
purchased, or ai^ such bulls to be purchased in time to come. 
And if any such religious or secular perstm from henceforth, 
l^ colour of such bulls do trouble any person of holy Church, 
prebeodariea, keepers of bosptals, or vicacs, so that they can- 
not take nor enjoy the dismes due, <v pertaining to ^em of 
their said benefices ; Uiat then such disturber shall incur like 
process and pain as ia ordained by the statute made against 
them of the order of Gistaux, in the second year of our said 
sovereign lOTd the king." 7 h™. «. 

The other act ms made to strei^ben the statute of pro- 
visoiB, and to restrain the crown finm granting licences agaioat 
that act. The provision runs thns: 7 Q™- *- 

*'To esdiew maoy diaaensionB, disetwds and debates, and Anna to 
divers other mkchiefe likely to arise and grow, by the cause of ^^fi-an 
many provisions, made and to be made by the pope, and also W^-w 
by the cause of the heences granted upon the same by the ogaiait Uk 
bdng, our sovereign had : ' it is orduued and estaUisfaed, that 'prnatm, 
no licence, nor pardon so granted b^ore this time, or to be . 
granted in time to come, shall be available to any benefice filled 
by any incumbent at the day of the date of such licence or 
pardon ^^iuited.' " 

About this time, Bichard Scroop, archbishop of York, rtmret- 
Thomaa Mowbray, earl marshal, H^iry Pen^, earl of North- ^^a'w 
omberUnd, and the lord Bardolpb, entered into a concert ^^j^ 
to depose king Henry. The reasons i^n which the arch- niu«/ar«> 
bishop engaged in this att^npt were these : h^^ 

i. a. 1405. 

First. " Because king Henry, when duke of Lancaster, had TMr 
sworn at Chester not to pu^ his quarrel to a rebeUion, nor 
consent to the deposii^ of king Richard ; and that after the 
said duke of Lancaster had ImAen this ei^agement, forced 
king Richard to resign, and seized the crown, the ardibishop 
of York advised him to repent, and make satisfaction for the 
breaking his oath ; but without effbct.^ 

Secondly. " The said archbishop insisted, that the govern- 
ment mig^ run in the channel of l^e constitution, the crown 
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ARCN- be restored to the right line, and the Church of England enjoy 
Abp. Cut. her ancient rights and privileges." 

" ' Thirdly. " That the barons of the kingdom mig^t have tho 
privilege of their condition, and be tried by their peers." 

Fourthly. " That the clergy and laity might not be op- 
pressed with tenths, fifteenths, subEudiea, and other unreason- 
*^'^"- able impoaitions. The reason of Qm ariJcle was, because the 
king had sworn at Knaresborougfa Castle, that the clergy 
f^nid never pay a tenth, nor the luty be burthened with ai^ 
tax during his reign.'' 

Fifthly. It was provided by this scheme, " That when the 
crown was restored to the right line, the court should be fur- 
nished with men of honour and integrity ; and that those who 
were remarkable for covetouaness and ambition should be 
iaachargeA.'" 

Sixthly. " Thai the high sherilb should be chosen by the 
fre^olders of the respective counties, without having any 
pj^^j '' person put upon them, ^ther by the ^ng or the barons." 
p. 369^ 

These articles being fised upon the doors of the churches 
and monasteries m York, drew a great many of iha gentry and 
burghers into the enterprise. The regard they had for the 
archbishop made them more inclined to eng^e : for, by the 
way, he was not only a person of noble birth, but very unex- 
ceptionable in his life, and eminent for his learning. 

The earl of Westmoreland, receiving intelligence of this 

commotion, levied what forces he could, and marched towards 

York, with a design to fight the enemy. But finding tiie 

archbishop much superior in number, he sent a trumpet to 

demand the reason of their spearing in arms, and breaking 

the king's peace. The archbishop sent him word, that his 

design was not to disturb, but to settle the public peace ; that 

to this purpose he was m^t;hing with a request to the king, 

and had taken a guard for his security. That he hoped his 

remonstrance would be serviceable to the kingdom, and gave 

the messenger a copy of it. 

Til onA- The eari of Westmoreland, whose business was to gun time 

^^CdbT ^°^ * reinforcement, and draw the enemy into a snare, seemed 

tie earl af pleased with the articles, commended the archbishop for his 

irad. " probity and public spirit, and derared they might have an in- 
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temew at some distance from their forces. The archbishop, HENRY 

being glad to hear the propoa^ of an accommodation, pre- > . ^\ ■ 

vailed with the eari-manhal, though against hia inclination, to 
go with him to the place assigned. In diort, the treaty came 
on, the articles were read and agreed to by the earl of West- 
moreland ; who, without any difficulty, nndertook they should 
be i^ made good by the king. And now, to finish the ruin of 
the archbishop and his party, he told them, since they had 
been so h^py as to adjust their differences, it would be proper 
to ^ve some signs of their friendship, and to drink to each 
other in view of their men. After thia ceremony had passed, 
the earl suggested that the next good o£Sce they could do for 
their country, would be to disband their forces. The arch- 
bishop, who bad more uncerity than caution, sent his troops 
word that the treaty was concluded, their terms granted, and 
Uiat now tb^<e was no forther occasion to continue in the field. 
The men, most of them not being bred soldiers, were pleased 
with the news, and, disbanded upon the order. . The earl of 
Westmoreland, instead of sending £is men home, k^t them 
together, and had fresh supplies sent him. And thus the 
archbishop was overreached, aad himself and the eari-mar- ^^^^gl 
sbal arreat«d by the earl of Westmoreland. They were pro- amaitd. 
mised an indemnity, but that article was overruled, and both 
of tbem beheaded soon after. For, upon the eighth of June wdnni- 
following, the king coming down to Bishopsthorp, near York, ;S^j ^ 375, 
ordered sir William Gascoign, chief justice of England, to try^^J^^*^ 
the archbishop for faig^ treason : but this judge refusing to a<aBoig» 
act upon the bench, told the kii^, that, by the constitution, arrAbukay 
neither his highness, nor any person commissioned by him, *™I'- 
had any authority to sit upon the life of a bishop. His meaning 
must have been, either that bi^ops were privil^;ed by their 
character from the jurisdiction of secular courts, in cases of life 
and death, or else that they were to be tried by their peers. 

The king being very angry with Gascoign for declining to 
try the archbishop, commanded sir William Fulthorp to peiv 
form the office, and made him a judge for that puipose. 
Fulthorp ordering the archbishop to be brought before him, 
condemned him for a traitor, adding, that he was to be be- 
headed by the king^s order. Upon which the archbishop, 
appealing to God, decluod, " He never intended any harm 
against the king's person." He was executed the same day. 

VOL. III. T 
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He justified hie uDdertaking to tlte last, and his behanonr 
upon tlie scaffold appeared very pious and composed. He was 

"" Dobljr extracted, and brother to William Scroop, earl of Wilt- 
shire, and lord, treasurer. The gravity of his behaviour, the 
obligingness of his temper, the sancUty of bis life, and his 
extj-aordinary learning, made him much regarded and bdoved : 
and might poesibly ^ve occa^on to the report of his wtvking 
miracles after bis death, and that the kii^ was seized with a 

• frightful leprosy immediately upon his execution. He was the 
first English bishop that bad ever sufiered by the sentence of 
the king's judges. Sir William Fultihorp''8 sitting upon him 
is no argoment i^ainst the bishop's right of being tried by 
their peers: for, 

Firat. Mowbray, earl marshal, and the archbishop were 
tried at the same time, and in the same manner, as fiir as it 



Secondly. We need not wonder to find the archbishop tried 

\iy commoners, since the denying the lords of paiiimnent tJie 

624. privilege of being tried by their peers, gave an occaeion to 

the late rising, and was reckoned one of the grievances in tiui 

Id. p. 369. —Aim 

hun, p. 373, 

A. D, 1406. About this time, some of WicklifTs Mends published a 
letter in the name of the university of Oxford, in which there 
is a high character given of Wickhff : and to make this letter 
the more authentic and serviceable to his memory, it \b sealed 
with the univerraty seal, and dated in the schools, as if passed 
at a congiega^on. This letter, to give the sense of it in a few 
words, " commends WickliflF for his probity uid leunmg ; for 
the figure he made in tiiat muTeraty, and the service he had 
done the Church. It inasts particidariy upon his orthodo^, 
and unblemished character as to matters of reli^on ; and 
denies his being ever censured for heretical pravity, or that his 
Wood. Hitt. corpse was taken up and burnt by order of the bishops.'^ 
Oion. i 1. Thai this testimonial was counteifeited, I think needs not 

A iatbao- First. The commendation of Wiekliff for his orthodoxy, 
^^^^^ that his cbamcter was unblemished as to his belief, and that 
r^o^M he was never convicted of heresy, does not agree with mattw 
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of fiict : for, as we have seen already, he was deeply cenBured henry 
for his heterodoxy by pope Gregory XI., by the imiTersity of / . 
Oxford, and by several ^ods h^ under the archbishops ^I^^l** 
Courteney and Anmdel. And thou^ no formal conviction 'j^^^' 
passed upon hia person, yet sereral of his opinions v4tG pub- Kemory. 
licly condenmed for heresy. The case standing thus, it is 
very unlikely the university of Oxford should either have 
inclination or coinage to vouch thus freely for Wickliffs 
catholicity, to dilate upon his merit, and pay his memoiy so 
remarkable a compliment : especi^ly if we consider so public a 
testimonial might probably have exposed them to the utmost 
hazards, and brought them within the penalty of the late 
statute. ^^^*- 

Secondly. The learned Mr. Wood observes, that there is 
neitiier copy nor mention of this letter in the university re- 
cords. That John - Huss was the first who published this 
testimonial, and that he was afterwards called to an account 
for it at the council of Constance : that the English repre- 
sentatives at this synod declared this instrument a foi^ry, 
produced a letter under the seal of the nmversity of Oxford of 
a quite counter sense, and referred the decision of tiie matter 
to the council. In short, this recommendation of WicklifTs 
character is supposed to have been counterfeited by one Peter 
Payne, and some others of this persuasion ; who finding the 
university seat n^ligently kept, got an opportunity of making 
use of it for their purpose. This learned body perceiving their 
seal fixed to forgery, and their authority counterfeited upon 
several occasions, made a statute that the university seal in ths yeit 
dtould not be put to any writing milesa it was first read in a 
foH congregation, and a day allowed to deliberate upon the 
matter. However, notwithstanding these apparent marks of Wood'i 
a counterfeit recommendation, Fox makes no question about ,(„^*'oxod. 
the credit of the testimonial, but translates it as an authentic ■*■ ^''^- 
record. LTni^ 

This year, upon the death of pope Innocent VII., seven of meni*. 
the cardinals, considering the blemish brought upon the church ^WiW 
by the continuance of the schism, made a solemn oath, that "^ ™™'' 
in case aily of them were elected to the papacy, they would dimt to cfose 
lenonnce IJie election, upon condition the anti-pope for the 
time being would do -the same : and that, after such renun- 
ciation, the cardinals of each divimon should join their votes 
t2 _, 
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■*nPT^" **'^ * single election. They likewise eag^g^y that if any 
Abp. Cut. absent cardinal, or any other persoD, though no member of tl» 
^^~" college, was chosen, he should be obliged to the same condi- 
tions. After they had bound tiiemselTes to these articles, 
they elected the cardinal of St. Mark a ConstaDtinopolitan, 
who took the name of Gregory XII. This pope, t^ same 
day he was chosen, entered into Hts ei^agement, and took the 
oath above-mentioned. 
WiWn^. In the latter end of the next year, the eari of Northmnbeiv 
Neuatris, ' land and the lord Bardolph, who, upon the arrestii^ of the 
A. D. U07. archbishop of York and the earl marshal, had retreated to 
ScoUand, and &om thence into Wales, returned into Eng^d. 
When they came to Thirsk, in Yorkshire, they made procla- 
mation, that those ^o were well-wishers to the liberty of thor 
country should take up arms and join them. This invitation took 
with a great many people, and gave the lords a conaideraUe 
body of foUowers: but sir Ralph Robesby, the high sheriff 
of Yorkshire, not giving them time to grow more numeroiK, 
r^sed the posse of the county, and defeated them near Hasel- 
wood. In this battle the earl was slain, and the lord Bar- 
dolph, w^o was taken prisoner, died soon after of his wounds. 
Id. Hi>t. Lewis, bishop of Bangor, who went along with tiiese lords, was 
sif.'^' likewise taken prisoner. But not i^pearing in a military 
TsS'^oo *^i^P»g^i ^ ^^ was spared. However, to give him some 
i^Baaffor mortification, he lost his bishopric, like Merks of Oariiale, 
aoaeraiOie Under the colour of a translation. 

^^Sf^ To go backward a little this year : in the bepnning of 
^^^«. August, one WiUiam Thorpe, a priest, suspected to be a Lol- 
ibid. et' lard, was brou^t before archbishop Arundel, and interrogated 
i^sl^g ^^^ ^ belief. His description of the Church is lame and 
TAeara- defcctive, and takes no notice of tiie necessity of a regolar 
wiiiaaia nussiou or ^MWtolical succesfdon. His answer, with reference 
b^^ffa to the h(Jy eucharist, appears sound and weQ guarded : for, 
^f^^ to deliver his opinion in Fox's words, he ^Brmed tiie conse- 
bary. Crated bread to " be our Saviour's body, and that the sacra- 

62a. ment of the altar is the sacrament of Christ's flesh and blood, 
uid Moiin- in tlie form of bread and wine.'' He was overBenipuloug 
^^g^*" ' about the formalities of taking an oath, and refiis^ to swear 
lit. p. eas. upon the Bible, imagining it amounted to swearing by the 
Id. p. 701. creatures. He seemed to believe himself to have one privikge 
of the Apostles, and that he should have an extemporaiy 
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answer given him by the Holy Ghost. Whea one t^ Uie henry 

ajchbishop's clerka hid him lay his himd upon the book, and ^—^^ • 

touch the holy Gospel of God, he returned a canting answer, ^'' '""'• 
•nd told him the holy GoE^>el of Grod " could not be touched 
fay man's hand. For,'" aa he goes on, " the letter that is 
tonehed with man's hand is not the Goqiel, but the sentence 
that is Teiily believed in man^s heart is the Gospel.'' His 
whole examination and defence is too long to insert ; I shall 
only observe, we have no reason to question the truth of it, 
mnce the whole nairative, as Fox reports, was penned by him- U- ^ 689. 
self. 

This historian transcribes another discourse of the Lollards; 
it is called " Thorp's Testament :" it is a violent invective 
agunst the hierarchy, and discovers a great deal of heat, 
ignorance, and entfiusiasm. He falls blindly upon the whole ^^^ 
ordra:, without reserve or exception : he insists maiidy upon vatioe, 
reforming the Church to apostolical poverty ; would bave the 
iMshops and priests work for their livings ; and when th^ 
were past tiieir labour, to subsist upon the charity of the 
peofte. He addresses all kings and emperors, lords and 
ladies, to reduce the det^ to a state of beggary and depend- 
«ice. In short, he endeavours to r^se the government against 
tiie Church ; presses destructive expedients, chaises the people 
to forsake the public communion, and jnretends to foretell, that 
unless the clergy are thus harassed and renounced, iJiey will '^ P- ^<^> 
draw down the judgments of heaven upon the kingdom, and 
the nation wiU be destroyed with pestilence and famine. His 
reason for exhorting tlie people to desert the communion of 
HbB tlien Church, is fomided upon the miabehaviour of the 
detgy : but this ground is clearly indefensible. To argue in 
thm maimer, is to m^e the validity of the sacraments depend 
upon the quahfications of the priest, and not upon the institu- 
tion of our Saviour, i^ch doctrine is a contradiction to 
catholic belief, and espressly condemned in the articles of the 
Church of En^^and. However, after all this furious zeal, false Aiticie w. 
reasoning, and intemperate railing. Fox gives Thorp the 
character of a good man, and blessed servant of God. Fo^'> Acts, 

By the way, notwithstanding the jnt^vocation of this libel, 
and Thorp's being an active Lollard for twenty years, he suf- 
fered no &rther ihaa. unprisonment, as far as this historian 
can discover. I have been the longer upon this story, to shew 
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ARUN- the temper and complexion of some of Fox's confessois, and 
Abp.cit. to caution the reader i^unst taking his characters upoa 
" ■ trust. But to give this Thorp his doe, notwithstanding he 
was widely mist^en in some points, and his spirit too much 
embittered, he seems to have been free &om ihe impressions of 
interest, and boldly prepared for tlie worst which could happen. 
A. D. 1403. The next year archbishop Anmdel convened the bishops 
o^^io and clergy of his province at Oxford. The dedgn of holding 
^l^^ojfthis synod was to give check to the progress of the LoUarda, 
f^^*^ and prevent the university's being farther tinctured with that 
Lrdi. persuasion. The provisions agreed on are digested into thir- 
teen chapters or constitutions. By the 

I. " No regular or secular, unless authorised by the eccle- 
siastical law of the reahn, or warranted by special privil^^ 
is allowed to exercise the function of a preacher, or to make 
any discourse in the church to clei^ or laity, in English or 
Latin, without first offering himself to the bishop of the diocese, 
passing his examination, and receiving an authority from him 
for that purpose : and stipendiary curates, who had nether 
title to the parish, nor any spec^ licence ftvm their bishop, 
were to be confined in their discourses, and tied up to the 
toatter and method mentioned in archbishop Peckham's con- 

bam. II. " No clei^ or layman witJiin the province of Canterbury, 

was to suffer any person to preach in any church, church-yard, 
or elsewhere, without proof being first made of the mission 
«oA authority of the said person. The breach of this coi^i- 
tutioD is punished by interdicting the place." 

'Qy the way, the constitutions run all under the autiiori^ of 
the archbishop. I shall therefore tranaUte than in that fodtm. 
To proceed to the 

III. '■'■ Since it is the part of a good husbandman to sow bis 
seed upon ground prepared for a crop, we have thought fit to 
command all perstma qualified for the pulpit to have r^ard to 
the audience in their sermons. When they preach to ihe 
clergy, to declmm ^^nst the failings of that order ; and when 
they have the laity for their congr^ation, to ^>end their 
discourse against those vices for which they are the most 
remarkable. And as for those preachers, who mismanage 
themselves upon this head, and dilate upon improper matter, . 
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let than be punished by their ordinary in proportion to tiie hbnbt 
quality of ^i^ misbehaviour." . ^^- , 

IV. "And since it looks ill, aod ia sctuididous fw any part 626. 
of a body not to agree with the whole it belongs to, we deeree 

and ordain, that no preai^r, or any other pereoif, shall teach, 
preach, or mftintain luiy tlung contrary to the decisions of holy 
Church, with reference to the sacrainent of the altar, matri- 
mony, confession, or any other sacrament or article of fitith ; 
nor controvert any point already settled and detemuoed ; nor 
speak diahonourably of such decisions ; nor preach or teach 
any heresy or mispecsuasiou of what kind soever. And who- 
soever after the publication of these presents, knowingly and 
obstinately presumes to do anything of this nature, shall be 
' ipso &cto^ excommunicated : from which censure he shall not 
be absolved, excepting at the point of death, without abjuring 
bis heresy, and submitting to the penance prescribed by his 
wdinary. And if he happens to be convicted of repeating his 
crime after satisfaction, he shall be declared a heretic relapsed, 
and his goods confiscated. As for the penance above-men- 
tioned, we appoint it in this manner : viz., that the person 
who has preadied any h^-esy, or delivered himself m f^our of 
any sect, either publicly or privately, shall be obhged upon 
(me Sunday, holy-day or more, at the discreUon of his ordi- 
nary, to niake a puUic recantation of suoh sermons or dis- 
courses before the congr^ation at church ; aod likewise preach ' 
and niMiit"'" such orthodox points of doctrine, as stand oppo- 
Eote to his respective errors." 

V. " And since an old vessel retains the scent of the liquor 
which was first put into it, we ordain, that no schoolmasters 
or tutors presume to instruct their scholars in the doctrine of 
the sacraments, or any other theological subject, contrary to 
the determinations of the Church ; or interpret any text of 
Scripture otherwise than it has heea anciently e^wunded; 
or permit their scholars or pupils to dispute about Uie sacra- 
ments, or the catholic ^th : and let those who break through 
this constitutioD be treated as abettors of schism and fflrror, 
and severely pnnished by the ordinary ." 

VI. " And since the new roads in religion are more dan* 
geroos to travel than the old ones ; we enjoin and require, 
that no book or tract mitten by John Wickhff, or any other 
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ABUN- person atber in WicklifTa time or ^ce, or who, for Uie 
Abp. ^t. future, Bh&U writ« any book upon a subject in divini^, dnU be 

' — ' sufiered to be read either iii schools, halls, or any other }Jftces 

within our province of Gaoterbury, unless such books shall be 
first examined by the unirerBity of Oxford or Cambridge, or, 
at least, by twelve such peraons as shall be pitched upon for 
that purpose by both or one of the uniyersities, according as 
ourselves or our successors shall direct. And after the ezami- 
nation and approbation of us, our successors, and the parties 
above-mentioned, the s»d tracts shall be delivered to the ata* 
tioners, to be faithfully copied before they are sold, or otheiv 
wise disposed of; and the or^nal be laid up and kept in a 
chest of the university. And if any person shall publicly read 
or maintain any book of this kind, not licensed in the manner 
above-mentioned, let him be prosecuted as a person that m^es 
it his business to spread the infection of schism and heresy." ■ 

VII. " It is a dangerous undertaking, as St. Jerome assures 
us, to translate the holy Scriptures ; it being very difficult in a 
version to keep close to the sense oi the inspired writera : fixr, 
by the confession of the same father, he had mistaken the 
meiming of several texts. We therefore decree and ordain, 
that from henceforward no unauthorised person sh^ translate 
any part, of the faofy Scripture into English, or any other 
Unguage, under any form of book or treatise : neither shall 
any such book, treatise, or version, made either in Wickliifs 
time or since, be read, either in whole or in part, publicly or 
privately, under the penalty of the greater excommunication, 
till the Bfud translation shall be approved either by the tushop 
of the diocese, or a provincial council, as occaaon shall re- 
quire." 

VIII. " Farther, since the infinite nature of God cannot be 
comprehended within logical definitions, nor described by terms 
of philosophy : and St. Augustine tells ns, he had often stifled 
tmth, and retracted defensible assertions, because they were 
offensive in the sound, and shocked the piety of some people : 
we therefore decree, and conjure our chtu-ge, as they expect to 
answer for their liberty at the great day of accounts, that no 
person, of what degree, quality, of condition soever, o%r to 
propose or maintain any -propositions or conclusions, either 
with respect to belief or practice, which seem to have an ill 
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bee or tendency : that no Buch propoutiona be maintiuned HBNRY 

either in schools or elsewhere, though under the gnard of a ' ^ — • 

[ffotestation ; notwitiifltanding they may be possibly defended 
by the dexterities of logic ; (always excepting a liberty for 
c^^toeition in the uniTersity schools, and reading in the faculty 
of divinity ;) for, as St. Hugo declares, ' Mysterious points in 
religion, though orthodoxly treated, are often not rif^tly un- 



The penalty of contravening this constitution is ezcommuni- 
oation ' ipso facto,^ and the person is not to be restored without 
a public recantation. 

" IX, That no person whatsoever presume to dispute, either 
puUicly or privately, about the articles of belief settled by the 
Ghorcli, (except it be to inform himself of their true meaning,) 
in the decreta, decretals, our provincial constitutions, or dio- 
cesan synods \ or question the authority of such decrees, decre- 
tals, constitutions, &c. ; or teach any thii^ contrary to the points 
dctenoined in them, especially with reference to the worship 
paid to the glorious cross, the im^es of the saints, the practice 
relating to pilgrimages and relics, or the forms of swearing 
used in the spiritual and civil courts : hut that, for the future, 
the customary worship given to the cross, to the image of our 
Saviour, and the rest of the sunts, in honour of those they 
r^ovsent, — that the regard paid to rdics, the customaiy pro- 
cesffions, kneeling, bowing, incensing, kissdng, ofiferii^, lifting 
up tapers, pilgrimages, and other marks of religious respect, — 
be publicly taught and maintained ; together with the lawfulness 
of taking oaths by the person's laying his hands upon tl^ Holy 
Qoepels, in conformity to the usage received both in Chnrdi and 
State. And that whosoever teaches and obstinately maintains 
the contrary, unless he abjures, and undergoes the disciphne 
above-mentioned, shall incur the penalty of a heretic reliqised. 

" X. We also decree and ordun, that no clerk or chaplain 
shall be allowed to officiate in any part of our province in which 
he was not ordained, without letters dimiasory from his dio- 
cesan, together with a recommendation in writii^ from such 
otJier bishops in whose diocese he has unce resided for any 
lei^h of time ; in which testimonials we require express 
mention to be made of his morals and behaviour, and whether 
he has lain under the blemish of abetting new doctrines or not. 
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And unless this inquiry be made, and these precautions taken, 
,t both the priest that officiates, and those who entertain him for 
-^ that purpose, shall be punished at the pleasure of the ordi- 
nary." 

"XI. The eleventh constitution compEsins, tliat the errors of 
the Lollards had seized the univeraity of Oxford in some measure: 
therefore, to stop the spreading of toisbelief, and prevent the 
founts from being poisoned, it is decreed by the synod, that 
every warden, master, or principal, of any college or hall, shall 
be obUged to inquire, at least every month, into the opinions and 
principles of the students in their respective houses ; and if ih^ 
find them maintaining any thing repugnant to the Catholic &ith 
or good manners, to admonish them of their errors ; and, pro- 
vided they shall relapse, or continue obstinate, to expel them : 
and in case the s^d wardens, &c., ahall fail to do their 
duty, they shall lose their [n^ferment, and be excommuni- 
cated." 

This constitution is stated to have been made by the anthtnity 
of the archbishop, at ibe request of the proctors of all the de^^ 
of the province of Canterbury, and by the assent and conamt 
of ail the bishops and other prelates in that convocation, and by 
the proxies of Uiose prelates who were absent. By the prelates, 
contradistii^uished firom bishops, are meant abbots, deans, and 
, archdeacons. And here Lindirood observes, there is no neces- 
' edty of summoning any of the clergy, excepting bishops, to a 
provincial council. From ^riience it is evident, he must be <^ 
opinion the ecclesiastical legislature is wholly lodged in that 
order. However, he grants, that, in case the inferior prelates 
and clergy appear, they are to be admitted ; and,' which is 
more, when their particular interest is concerned, Uiey oi^fat 
to be summoned thither. But that the legislative or decreeing 
power lay wholly in the bishops, appears farther by the tenour 
of the archbishop's mandate to the bishop of London to publish 
these constitutions. The mandate runs thus : " Cum in nostro 
provincial! consilio nuper Oxonii celebrato, de con»lio et 
assensu vestris, et aliomm venerabilinm confratrum et suf&t^a- 
neomm nostrorum, ad instantem petitionem totius cleri nostri 
Cantuarienos provincise, oertas constitutiones provinciales edi- 
derimus," &c. Thus we see the constitutions received their 
authority fnwa the assent of the archbiediop and his suffragans ; 
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and that the busineeB of the inferior clergy was only to boHcH henry 
and petition. To proceed : — . '^" . 

" XII. By the twelfth, those who break any of the fore- Con«i. ^ 
going constitutions, besides their being liable to the penalties cotuA, 
above-mentioned, are declared incapable for three years ofj^-g^'- 
any ecderaastical prefennent in the province of Canter- ^ 3001. 
bnry." ^d^' 

XIII. The thirteenth, relating only to the form and espedi- 1°$^ 
tion of the process gainst those suspected of heresy, I shall 
pass it over. ^™- 

Tol.2.p.e62. 

This year, about the b^pmung of November, the cardinal of pi^,^ciij' 
Bourdeaux arrived in En^^d. He was sent from the college ''''^^ '^ *■ 
to inform the king and the En^ish clergy of the insincerity of aanc. 
p«q>e Gtr^ory XII. He had already made his complaint upon Unimn. 
thb head to tbe French king and the Gallican Church. The 5*'^ 
design was to engage these two crowns to interpose their 4" "^ 
authority to prevail with Gregory to make good Uie oath he dotu^ Oa 
had taken at his coming to the chair ; that is, to resign, upon "**™g2o 
condition his rival was brought to the same terms. The French 
king, approving the cardinal's motion, sent an embassy to pope 
Gregory to disftose him to a compliance, but received a shufiSing 
juiswer. The French king, therefore, governed himself by ihe 
resolutions of the imivermties of Paris, Boulogne, Otleaus, 
Toulouse, and Montpelier : and, to avoid the danger of abet- 
ting the schism, reftuied to own either of the competitors till 
the diviaon in tiie Church was closed. As for the kii^ of 
En^and, ^en he understood the cardinal's business, he treated 
him honourably, and assigned him a large allowance out of tbe 
exchequer. h^*^?!^' 

And since the two popes, Benedict XIII. and Gr^;ory XII., Angi.p.377. 
kept up their counter-pretensions, and refused to acquiesce, the 
cardinals, thinkii^ it necessary to apply to a farther expedient, 
convened a general council at Pisa, in Italy. Upon the notice 
of these proceedings, the archbkbop of Caaterbmy summoned ^ amm- 
a convocation to London, to choose r^resentatives to the Pisan ^ 



council. And here, Henry Chichely, bishop of St. David's, SJX'^S^ 
Robert Allen, bi^op of SaUsbury, and the prior of Canterbury, tH <^ Pi»"- 
were chosen delegates. The king had already despatched his 
ambassadors, mr John Oolvile, knight, and Mr. Nicholas Rix- 
ton, clerk, to pope Gregory and the cardinals, to dispose them 
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Be^es other instructions, they had 
Abp.'cuit. letters to pope Gregory and the cardinals. Part of the lettor 
^if^^T"' to the pope runs thus : — ■ 

faMn Hilt. 

Anti^uiL ' " Meet holy father, would tiie apostolic see be pleased to 
p. 274.' consider to vAiat degree the present schism has embarrassed 
^^Z* and embroiled Christendom, and how many thousand Htos have 
GrtgoryW been lost in the field in this quarrel : were this thoroughly con- 
sidered, we persuade ourselves your holiness would be most 
sensibly afflicted, and wrought up to a conscientious disporation 
to quit your station, rather than sufl^r under the imputation of 
keeping up the divisions in the Church, and fencing i^^nst 
peace with evasive answers : for were yom- holiness influenced 
by serviceable motives, you would be governed by the tend^- 
ness of the true mother who pleaded before king Solomon, and 
rather ' resign the child,' than suffer it to * be cut in pieces ;' 
and, notwithstandii^ your new creation of nine carding 
might possibly have no intention to perpetuate the schism, — 
though, by the way, this, as it is sud, was a direct breach of 
your oath, — hut, notwithstanding tiiis creation may posribfy be 
reconciled to a &ur meaning, yet, Eonce it has an ill colour, yon 
ought not to abide by it, nor rest upon any measures whidi 
Ilrid. may blemish your character in point of probity or conduct ; 

lest, fay such a latitude, the last error should be worse than the 
first." 

To make this advice the more significant, the king directed 
another letter to the cardinals, part of which is transcribed 1^ 
Walsingham, and stands thus : — 

Hi) letur to *' Being desirous to give proof of our zeal for procuring the 
eteoonfi- peace of the Church, we have vmtten to his holiness : a copy <rf 
our letter is enclosed to your eminences, whom we earnestly 
desire, that, in case the stud (Gregory Entail repur to the 
council of Pisa, and, pursuant to his oath, resign the papacy 
and ^ve your eminences and us due satisfaction, you will make 
such a provision for him, and agree upon such measures for the 
interest of the Church, as may be most acceptable to the Divine 
Majesty : that both ourselves, and Gregory — for whose honour 
Ibid. we have a regard, — may be obliged to thank you for the 

expedient." 
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' And here we are to observe, that, during this Bchism, the HENRT 
anthbishop proposed in convocation, that the Peter-pence ' . 

Bhould be eequeatered into the king's hands tiU the breach 
was closed. This expedient being agreed to by the king 
and the clergy, the money was disposed of accordingly. 

To proceed : the cardinals of pope Gregory's party b^an the 
motion for holding a general council. These prelates, meeting 
at Le^om upon the first of July this year, published their 
reasons for quitting Gregory in a manifesto, and pressed all 
those in hia interest to withdraw their obedience, and join with 
titem to promote the union of Ohristendom. At last, after 
several consultations, that division of the college which adhered 
to Benedict XIII. came over to the other party : and thus, the 
cardinals on both sides, being agreed in the union-project, gave 
notice to the western princes and prelates of the holding a 
. general council at Pisa, upon the twenty-fifth of March next 
ensuing. It was likewise resolved by the cardinals, that tiie two 
rival popes should be summoned to Pisa, and admonished 
to submit to the council : and that, in case of their refusal, 
the council ^ould be held notwithstanding, and take such 
measures as should be thought proper for the repose <£ the 
Ohnrcb. sponJm, 

The council was held accordii^ly at the time prefixed, and eix1«. 



1^ proxy ; four-score bishops in person, beside the representa- 
tives of those absent ; four-score and seven abbots, not to 
mention Uie ambassadors of most of the princes in Europe ; 
the deputies of the most celebrated unireraitieB, of the ch^ters 
of cathedral churches, &c. 6^9- 

Thil numerous synod, after their preliminary discussions in Tit ncmaeii 
thirteA sessions, gave thetr definitive sentence in the foui^^^a, 
teentih.. In this session, they declared Peter de Luna, for- '»™ "^ 
merly called Benedict XIII., and Ai^lus Gorarius, who went lAatnAiea- 
by the name of Gregoiy XII,, to be notorious and incorrigible 
schismatics and heretics, and guilty of plain perjury. Which 
imputaticHis being evidently proved, they deprived them both of 
their titles and authority ; pronounced the apostolic see vacant, 
and aU the censures and promotions of these pretended popes 
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ABUN- void and of none effect. And after thia aenteitce, they gave 
Abp. Crat notice to all kings, princes, patriarchs, archbialiops, bishops, 
c^i ' &c., not to acknowledge either <rf tliem. 

Libbe. et After the councfl had thus solemnly deposed Gregory and 
torn. li. Benedict, who refused to appear, the cardinals ananimonsly 
coL 3138. pitched upon Peter de Candia, cardinal of Milan ; who, apon 
«t deiac. Jug election, took the name of Alexander V. presided in the 
id,(»i.3isi. council, and re-incorporated the two divisions of the cardinals 

in one college. 
Badty This year, in Lent, one Badby, a smith, was convicted of 

^^Zid ^^i^^ = ^^ article upon which he was cast was the sacrament 
of the altar, which he affirmed, as Walsingham reports, was 
not the body of Christ ; but a thit^ without life, and, upon 
tiiat score, more contemptible than a toad or spider. In 
short, refusing to come up to the sense of transubstantia^ 
tion, and abjure his opinion, he was delivered to the secular 
magistrate. Upon his being brought into Smithfield to be 
burnt, prince Henry came to him to persuade him to retract 
his errors ; but Badby refufdng to live upon that conditi<Hi, 
was put into a tun, and the fire kindled about him ; but giving 
veiy sensible signs of the torture he endured, the prince, out 
of conqiassion, ordered the fire to be removed ; and then 
comii^ up to him, made him a promise of life, pardon, and an 
allowance from the exchequer for a m^tenance, provided he 
wouU alter his peraoasion, and recant: but Badby's con- 
science not ^ving him leave to comply with this ofier, let the 
Wilring- execution proceed, and was burnt to ashes. 
Angi. p,S78, This year, in the beginning of Lent, the parliament being 
summoned to Westminster, the commons presented a petition 
by way of bill to the king, to disseise the Ghurdi of her tem- 
poralitiee : it was drawn up in this form : — 

^^a^ " '^'* *^^ king's most excellent majesty, and all the lords in 
eommim) parliament assembled, the loyal commons humbly su^^est, 
to dieaeiat that in csse oiu: Bovore^^ lord the king shall think fit to take 
a^^to^ away the estates possessed hy the bishops, abbots, and priors, 
terittofAeir e^ni at present upon grandeur and unne^ssary pomp, the 
crown and kingdom will receive great advantage by such mea- 
sures: for by the seizure of these estates, the kii^ will be 
enabled to create and provide for fifteen earls, fifteen hundred 
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knigfats, six thousand fcwo hundred esquires, and nuke « enf- henry 
ficieot setUement for a hundred new hospitals.^ ^" ■ 

But it seems wb^i they were required to hrin^ in a nha- 
tian of the lands, and piore the fund would answer the magni- 
tude of the project, they failed in the computation. Be»des, the 
king was much displeased jntii the injustice of the motion, and 
ehaiged the commons not to presume to offer him any such 
bill for the future. The Lollard members of the commons, as 
Walait^lfaam calls th^n, misrang this point, moved earnestly, ^^Hf^^^ 
fJiat clerks convicted should for the future be kept in the ADgi.p.379. 
king''e prisons, and not in the bishops' : hut they miscarried 
likewise in this bufdness. They petitioned, farther, that the 
late statute against the Lollards mi^t either be repealed, or 
at least lUtered in stune branches. The qualifications they 
insisted on were these : that such persons as should be 
arrested by virtue of the said statute might be bailed, 
and freely make their purgation, and that they may not be 
arrested, excepting by the sberifb, or such like officeiB : and 
that no havoc should be made of their goods. Coitoa'a 

To this the king's answer was, that he ' would rather inem,p°472. 
hei^ten than abate the rigour of that act. On the other ^^^% 
hand, a biD vras brought in, on behalf of the crown, that in <^ <*• 
case there should not be a session of the lords and commons tS^ " 
every year, the king might collect a tenth upon the clergy, "^^^^ 
and a fifteenth upon the laity, during such intervals of parlift. ibid. 
ment. But this act, notwithstanding it was proposed for no 
longer than the king's life, would not pass. 

The next year, Wickliff's opinions were condemned at a fidl ^.d. l4lo. 
congregation in Oxford. The censure, by the chancellor's ^^^^' 
order, was pronouiced by John Wells, doctor of the canon '^^^ "* 
law. And here about eighty, or, as some report, two hundred 
conclusions in Wickliff's books, were publicly condemned by 
the university ; and all members of that society forbidden to 
teach, preach, or mamtam, any of those censured propoeitions, 
under the penalty of losing their respective degrees. And to H<Jio«f>*d. 
m^ this order the more r^;arded, the censured books were wood. 
burnt at the Siune time. Uneven. 

But, as it h^pened, these (pinions of Wickliff, instead of ^"'l- 
bang stifled, g^ed ground by this opposition, uid his books 
were more valued than before. Archbisbc^ Arundel beii^ 
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ARUN- informed how tiie case stood, resolved to visit tlie univeinty, 
Abp. Cka. and apply some fiuther remedy. He went down with the 
' eari of Arundel, his nephew, and a pompous retinue. Wb»] 
he came near the town, he was met hy Kchard.Comiteney, the 
chancellor, by the proctors, and a numerous appearance of the 
finttio maat^^ and students. The chancellor told the archbishop, 
orcUuitap that if he came only to see the town, his grace was very wel- 
come ; but if he came in the character of a visitor, be de- 
sired him to take notice, that the univeruty of Oxford had 
enjoyed many years the privilege of tiie pope''B bull, and been 
exempted from episcopal and archiepiscopal jurisdiction. The 
archbishop resented the receiving ao unexpected a check, left 
Oxford in a day or two, and wrote the king ao account of his 
diaiq>pointmeot. 

Upcm this, the heads of the nniveruty were sent for up to 
court, and the chancellor and proctors turned out of their 
office.' The Btndents were so far disconcerted at these rigours, 
that they discontinued the public lectures, and were even upon 
the point of breaking up aud dissolving their body. 

The king being informed of what passed, s^it them a repri- 
manding letter at first ; but afterwards was pleased to treat 
s^^^^w them more gently. Id ^ort, after a warm contest between 
OeUta, and the University and the archbishop, both parties agreed to refer 
^™J^i^ the matter to the king ; who, undertaking the cause, ordered 
the point should rest upon the footing which had formerly been 
g„Q„[^ settled by king Richard II. And thus judgment was given for 
^>an o( the archbishop. This award was afterwards confirmed by act 
num. 51. of parliament. The archbishop, to fortify himself farther, pro- 
^""h cured a hull from pope John to revoke the exemption privilege 
Hist^ki. graaied to the university by Boniface. But this bull of re- 
Ei Rot. vocation was afterwards annulled by Sixtus IV., who, as much 
Loud.'' *8 in him lay, restored the univer^ty to thsir former immuni- 
w<wd.Hi*t. t^gg ^ jq ^\^Q bing'g decision, provided the university did 
Oiaa.^.306. not abide t^ it, but disturbed the archbishop or his successors 
Abrid^ in their viratation, they were to forfeit a thousand pounds, and 
r^wno^ their franchises were to be seized, and remain in the hinges 
«i p™<*« hands, till they submitted to the award. 

^'uly " About the time tlie king ended thia controversy, a convoca- 
^1^^^^ tion was held at St. Pauiy London : and here the prelates 
M'Owfw- and others of the clergy con^lained of the growth of Wick- 
-!3.^. liffian at Oxford, and pressed the archluahop to visit tJiat 
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uBiversity : " a univerwty," they aaid, " which was former^ HENRY 

the seat of learning and virtue, a support to the Catholic faith, s ^ • 

and a place of exemplary obedience and good behaviour.'" But 
that now the students were strangely degenerated, strove to 
distinguish themselves by contumacy and rebellion, and made 
it tbeir business to sow tares amongst the wheat. They added 
farther, that this heterodox party in the university had robbed 
the tr^isury, and, without the privity of the doctors and mas- 
ters, made use of the public seal to give a recommendation to 
heresy. Upon this complaint, the archbishop wrote to the 
c^tancellor, doctors, and masters, to give them notice he 
intended to hold a visitation in St. Mary's church. His dele- 
gates for this purpose were sent down soon after, and admitted 
by the univer^ty ; who, to make some satisfaction for their 
backwardness in censuring WicklifTs opinions, wrote to the 
archbishop, and asked his pardon. -^^^ gj^ 

Soon after the r^ents met in congregation, and chose twelve ?"™*w 
of their body to examine heretic^ books, and particularly ""'■^' 
WickliflTs. The names of this conunittee are these : — ■* <»™i«m 

Doctors in IHmnUy. ^^ 

Master William U£Ford, a Carmelite. 

Thomas Claston, a Dominican. — These two were heads 

of religious houses. 

John Lai^on, formeriy a monk of Christ's Church, 

Canterbury, now of Canterbury College, Oxford, and after- 
wards bishop of Rochester. 

John Wytenham, fellow of New College, who waB» as 

it were, chairmaii to the committee, and should have been 
first mentioned. 

Bachdors in Divvnitg. 

Robert Gylbert, of Merton College, afterwards bishop 

of London. 

John Lucke, of the same college. 

Richard Cartysdale. 

Richard Snedysham. 

StuderUa m Divinity, 
Richard Flemmyng, afterwards bbhop of Lincoln. 
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MCUN- Master Thomas Bodboum, of Merton College, afterwards 
Abp. Cut. bishop of St. David's. 

' ' ' Eobert Rondbary. 

Bichard Graadale. 

These inquisitors into heretical pravity met witli opposition 
in their progress. Some of the university were so hardy as to 
remonstrat-e against their commission, and declare against the 
late constitutions of archbishop Arundel. John Lucke, above- 
mentioned, Rowland Brice, John Kerby, and Robert Burton, 
used their interest to prevent a Babmission to the said con- 
stitutions ; but at last, when the arcbbitliop threatened to 
exconununicate them, they gave over and recanted. 

And tiius, at last, the difficulties being surmounted, and the 

Lollard party overborne, the ddegatee entered upon their 

function, made an extract of exceptionable propositions out c^ 

631. WickliETa works, and certified the archtoahop and his suffis- 

grans vHtah they had done. 

The censured conclusions drawn out of WicklifTs works 
under these titles : from hia tract entitled 
SmnOj^ ' S^mo Dei in Monte,' or * Our Saviour's Sermon upon the 
jJSewH Mount,' contmning four books, seventy-four Censured Propoa- 

' De Simonia,' twenty-four. 

' De Perfectione Statuum,' nine. 

' De Ordine Chrtstiano,' thirty-three. 

' His Trialogue,' in three books, twenty. 

' His Dialogue,', fifteen. 

* De Arte Sophistica ;' in the third part of that work, 
twenty. 

' Of Civil Government ;' divided into three books, forty-fbur. 
' De Diabolo et Membris suis,' five. 

* De Dotatione Csesarea,' fourteen. 

' Beepomdo ad Argumentum Monacbi de Salley,' eleven. 

' Besponsio ad Axgumenta Strode,' nine. 

' De Confeesione,' five. 

' De Versutiis Pseudo-Cleri,' four. 

These conclusions were transmitted to the archbishop, who 
confirmed the censure of the committee ; and, by ihe consent 
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of the Buffr^ans, sent an authority in writing to some eminent HENRY 
members of the university he could confide in, empowering ^" • 
them to inquire into those suspected of heterodoxy, and oblige 
them to declare their opinions. This order was immediately 
seconded with a letter from the king, commanding that such 
unorthodox persons should either be imprisoned, or put into 
the archbishop's hands. These rigours of Arundel made him ^JSif'™'"' 
extremely hated by the Wickliffite party, who sometimeB used mUiee cm- 
to compliment him with a cursing letter. However, he went-Jfo^^ 
on with his prosecution, and solicited the pope to condemn ^^^^ 
the conclusions above-mentioned, and furnish him with a bull ibirpTstK. 
for the digging up WicklifTa bones. The pope granted the 
first, but refused the latter, not thinking it any useful part of 
discipline to disturb the ashes of tlie dead. i.d. uiz. 

The next year, the parliament met at WestminBter, on the 
third of November. In this session it was moved, that no 
Welshman, bishop or others, mi^t be justice, chamberlmn, 
chancellor, treasurer, sheriff, or enjoy any other office what- 
soever, in any part of Wales, or be of counsel to any En^ish 
lord, notwithstanding any patent, with a clause of " non ob- 
stante''' to the contrary. The king refused to pass this bill, 
and assigns this as the reason of his dental, tiiat he had found 
the Webh bishops good and loyal subjects. Ch"^* 

Sir John Tiptoft, afterwards earl of Worcester, remon- Hut. booki 
etrated to this pariiament ^[ainst the LoUards. This motion ^' 
made a strong impression upon the lords, and put them upon 
addressing the king to protect the rights of the Ohmx;h, and 
not give way to tlie solicitations of that faction. I shall 
transcribe the address in Mr. Fuller's words, who abridged it 
very carefully tmm the Tower Records. _ chu"h* 

HiiLboak4. 
p. 162. 

" To our moit redovMed and gradoui a&Mrmgn the km^. 

" Yow bumble son, Henry, prince of Wales, and the lords 4lV?¥[S 
spiritual and temporal in this present parliament, humbly ^wOki; 
shew, that the Church of Finland hath been, and now is, ^^^ 
endowed with temporal possessions, by the pfts and grants, as !^^^ 
well of your royal prc^nitors, as by ^e ancestors of the said atmA.a<id 
lords temporal, to maintain divine service, keep hospitality, ^^^^^ 
&c. to the honour of God, and the soul's health of your pro- 
genitors, and the said lords temporal. 
d2 
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ARUN- " Yet now of late some, at the instigation of the enemy, 
Abp. Cint. t^;ainBt the afores^d Church and prelates, have, as well in 
' ■■ ' public sermons aa in conventicles, and secret places called 
schools, stirred and moved the people of your kingdom to take 
away the said temporal possessions from the said prelates, 
with which they are as rightly endowed, as it hath been, or 
might be, best advised or imagined by the laws and customs of 
your kingdom, and of which they are as surely possessed, as 
the lords temporal are of their inheritances. 

" Wherefore, in case that this evil purpose be not rented 
by your royal majesty, it is very likely, that in process of time 
they wiU also excite the people of your kingdom to take 
away from the stud lords temporal their possessions and heri- 
tages, so as to expose them to the open commotion of your 
people. 

" There be also others who publish, and cause to be pub- 
lished, evilly and falsely among the people of your kingdom, that 
Richard, late king of England, (who is gone to God, and on 
whose soul God through his grace have mercy,) is still alive. 
And some have written and published divers false pretended 
prophecies to the people ; disturbing those who would, accord- 
ing to their power, live peaceably, serve God, and iaithfuDy 
obey yon their hege lord. 
£32. " Wh»«fore may it please your royal majesty, in m^nte- 

nance of the honour of Cod, conservation of the laws of holy 
Church, as also in preservation of you, your children, and the 
lords aforesud, and for the quiet of all your kingdom, to ordain 
by a statute in the present parliament, by the assent of the 
lords aforesaid, and the commons of your kingdom, that in 
case any man or woman, of what estate or condition they be, 
preach, publish, or maintain, hold, use, or exercise, any schoob ; 
if any sect or doctrine hereafter against the catholic f^th, 
either preach, publish, maintiun, or write a schedule, wherel^ 
the people may be moved to take away the temporal possess- 
ions of the aforesaid prelates ; or preach and publish, that 
Bichard, late king, who is dead, should still be in fiill life ; or 
that the fool in Scotland is that king Bichard who is dead : 
or that publish or write any [attended prophecies occamoning 
the commoUon of your people : 

" That they, aad every of them, be taken, and put in prison, 
without being delivered in bail, or otherwise, except by good 
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and sufficient mainprise, to be taken before the chancellor of henry 
England," fee. > — 7; ' 

To proceed. In the last year of king Henry's reign, a great 
council was held at White Friars, in London, at which an 
expedition for the holy land was resolved on. It seems the 
king thoi^t himself obliged to attempt tiie recovery of Jeru- 
salem from the infidels. There were great preparations made 
for this enterprise : but when the king was fully fumi^ed witii 
ships, men, and treasure, and ready to embark, he was seised 
with an ^oplexy, and died on the twentieth of March : he TU deaii of 
lived forty-six years, and reigned thirteen and five months. ""^ ' 
He had issue by the lady Maiy, daughter to Humphrey Bohun, tlu aiue. 
earl of Hereford, Henry, prince of Wales ; Thomas, duke of 
Clarence; John, duke of Bedford ; Humphrey, duke of G-louces- 
ter; Blandie, duchess of Bavaria ; and Pbilippa, queen of Den- 
mark. By bis last queen, Jane, he had no children. He was 
a prince of a martial and enterprising genius : neither wa^ his 
ambition less thiui his courage. Had be not been too much 
governed by this passion, he would never have treated his 
sovereign so ruggedly, overlooked the regards of nature and 
duty, and broken through the constitution to make his way to 
the throne. The taxes in his reign were very frequent, and 
sat heavy on the fortunes of the subject : but, in Holinshed's 
opinion, the people deserved to be thus harassed, for being so 
forward in the revolt, and giving him their assistance for de- 
posing their rightful and natural prince, king Richard. Holintii. 

King Henry IV. was succeeded by his eldest eon, Henry, ^" 
prince of Wales, who was crowned upon the ninth of April fol- 
lowing. This prince, upon his accession to the throne, adopted a.d. his. 
a new way of living, and gave over the intemperate sallies b^„'i^ * 
for which he had been somewhat remarkable in his father's j4j "^^ 
time. And, whereas he had formerly affected the coBvers&- of Oa court. 
tion of libertines, he now discouraged those infectious people, 
and banished them the com*t. In short, he endeavoured to 
bring probity aai religion into credit, and preferred none to 
honour and trust but persons of merit and sobriety. He 
exhorted the clergy to instruct their people, to be exemplary 
in their lives, and act up to their character. He likewise put 
the laity in mind of discharging their duty to God and then- 
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ARUN- piiDce, to be trne to the eagagemeDta of marriage, and avoid 
Abp. Cint. perjury, and profane swearing. 

^^IJXms! There was a convocation held at St. Paul's, London, this 
year, where, at the kiog^a instance, the festival of St. George 
J^^gf^ was ordered to be kept with greater Bolemnity. 
ADgL p.382. About this time, as Walsingham reports, the Lollards ap- 
peared very active, and began to menace the govenunent. To 
make thdr party the more formidable, they pasted up papers 
upon the ^uroh-doors in LcmdoD, pretending themselves a 
hundred thousand strong ; and that they were ready to take 
the field against all those who refused to become their prose- 
lytes. 

They grew thus hardy, it ia said, by the countenance of one 
sir John Oldcastle. Tliis gentleman, who had the title of lord 
Cobham, was a nmn of talent and courage, a good officer, but 
• a violent enemy to the then Church. The king valued lam 

much for these qualities, but had no good opinion of his 
bdief. 
TUtlBUanU The convocation sitting at this time, examined the complaints 
J^^^^ against sir John Oldcastle : and here, upon inquiry, he was 
gemernmeai. found to havo bceu the principal abettor of the Lollards, espe- 
cially in the dioceses of London, Kochester, and Hereford : 
that he had broken through the provincial constitutions, and 
put tiiese men upon preaching without a licence from their 
ordinaries : that he had countenanced their meetings with his 
^^^ha company, and made use of threatening and force i^^nst those 
who endeavoured to restrain them : that, amongst other thii^is, 
he affirmed the archbishop of Oimterbury and his suffiagans 
had no authority to make any such constitutions :. and that his 
opinion oooceming the sacnunent of the altar, penance, pil- 
grimages, and the power of the keys, was different from the 
^gV^w« behef of the Soman Church, Upon this representation, the 
nt«j befim archbishop was deured by the convocation to form a process 
^^^ E^unst or John Oldcastle. The archbishop, in deference to 
Omitriuty. (he king, and regard to sir John''8 quality, was willing to make 
633. use of the gentlest expedient : and therefore, in the first place, 
he waited on the king, and informed him of sir Jolm''s princi- 
ples and behaviour. And thus, the king being willing to 
recover him without censure, the matter rested for some lime. 
But at last, perceiving there were no hopes of altering his per- 
12 
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suanon, be aoqwunted the anhbiahop with his inflexibleness, henry 

and that he had taken a great deal of pains with him to no ^^..,1 < 

purpose. ^"^ 

Upon this, archbishop Arundel sent a messenger to sir John 
Oldcastle, to summon him to appear before him upon the 
aeeond of September, and answer to the articles above- 
mentdoned. Sir John Oldcastle told the messenger he shonld 
take no notice of the summons. When the day came, the 
archlMshop finding him ae good aa his word, and being informed 
he had fortified his castle, and publicly declared against the 
authority of his metropolitan, had him publicly cited in fisrm ; 
and, at last, perceiving he refused to i^pear, proceeded to 
excommunication. After this c^isure, be sent him another j^' "/"^^ 
summons to appear before him on the festival of St. Matthew, u an»m*Ht- 
to show cause why he should not pronoimce him guilty ctf 
lieresy and schism, and apply to the ud of the secular power. 
During Uub interval, eai John Oldcastle was seized, and, at the JXtw- 
day prefixed, was brought to St. Paul's before the archbishop, °^ '"^f' 
hj wr Robert Morley, lieutenant of the Tower. aiMi^. 

The' archbishop reported the order of the process to him, 
bow be had been informed i^aiuat, rated, and excommunicated, 
for his contumacy; declaring withal, that he was ready to 
absolve him from the censure : but he, refusing to move for 
absolution, told the archbishop he was very willing to give him 
an account of his belief. Upon this, he pulled a paper out of ^J^"^ 
his bosom, read it, and gave it to the archbishop. The arch- r^hu faith 
bishop told him the tenour of his pa^>er was good in the main, tiju^ ^ 
and contained a great many cathoUc truths : however, it did "''*^- 
not give a AiU answer to the articles objected ^;ainst him. 
He therefore desired him to deal clearly, and declare his 
opinion in the following points : as, — ' 

First, Whether he bdteved the matter or substance of 
bread remuned after consecration in the sacrament of the altar. 
He was asked &rther. Whether he believed it necessaiy to 
confess to a priest lawfully ordained \ To this his answer was, 
That he would not make any other declaration of his faith than 
what was ^ready contained in his paper. Upon this the arch- 
bishop re(»ted the decision of the Church of Some as to these 
points : adding withal, that tiie belief of that Church beii^ 
grounded on the testimonies of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. 
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ARUN-' Ambrose, and other fathera, all Catholics were to be concluded 
Abp. Cut hy it. To this sir John re[^ed, That he waa willing to BubmiO 
' ■ ' hie belief and practice to the determinatioos of holy Church ; 
but would not confess the pope, the cardinals, the archbisliops, 
and bishops, to be any part of that anthcmty. The arehHshop, 
hoping to gain htm, gave liim fonr days^ time for a &rOtec 
atwwer. 

Upon the five-and-twentietii of September, he was brought 
$tgBia by the lieutenant of the Tower before the archbishop ; 
the bishops of London, Winchester, and Bangor, sitting upon 
the bench with him. The archbishop desired sir John to move 
for the absolution of the Church in the customary form. He 
replied he would beg absolution ' of ncoie but God Almighty. 
HitMie^ After this, the archbishop desired him to make an express 
iMjI/Mfr^ declaration conc^ning the sacrament of the altar. To which 
^ o/Oe lie g^yg t|j^ answer : that as Christ, when upon earth, consisted 
of the diviae and human nature, hie divinity being concealed 
Verm enr- under his humanity, so in the sacrament of the altar, there is 
parm. both a real body and real bread : that the bread is the object 
of our sight ; but tiiat the body of Christ, contained or shrouded 
under it, is imperceptible to our senses. When he was pressed 
closer on the point of transubetantiation, he declared expresdy 
agiunst it : adding withal, that the common belief in this arti- 
cle was a contradiction to the Holy Scriptures ; that the de<n- 
sion was modem ; and that the Church did not vary thus from 
Id. p. 384. the old standard till she was poisoned by being endowed. And 
On/etttM. as to penance and confession, he affirmed, that if any person 
happened to be under the misfortune of any great crime, and 
was not in a condition to disentan^e himself, he concaved it 
would be advisable to make use of the direction of some holy 
and discreet priest ; but then he did not think there was any 
necessity of confessing to the parish curate, or any other of 
that character : for that, in this case there needed no more 
than contrition to cancel the fault, and restore the penitent. 
jiuiiht Touching the worshipping the cross, he maint^ed that only 
^^^!^ the body of Christ, which hung upon the cross, ought to 
be adored. And being farther interrogated what regard was 
to be p:ud to the resemblance of that cross, to this he replied 
directly, that all the reverence he could pay, was only to dean 
it and keep it handsomely. Being interrogated &rther about 
the power of " the keys," and what his opinion was of the 
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character and authority of the pope, of the archlnshops and hgnrv 

bishops, he made do scruple to declare that the pope was down- ^^ ' 

right Antichrist, and the head of that party ; tliat the bishops 
were t^e members, and the fiiara the hinder parte, of this 
■ntichrislian society ; that we ought to obey neither pope nor 634. 
prelatea any farther than their virtue and probity could com- 
mand ; and that, unless they imitated onr Saviour and St. ^' t^Sfnu 
Peter in the sanctity of their lives, the pretence of their com- ought (o e« 
misBion was not to be regarded; that he who was most^J^^Q, 
wtblemished in his conduct, most remarkable for his sanctity, '*"r^^ 
was St. Peter''s successor ; and that all other titles to Church 
authority signified nothing. After this, he turned to the com- 
pany, and told them aloud, that the prelates his judges were 
notorious seducers, that they would carry them to hell, and 
bade them have a care of being governed by their directions. 

The archbishop, finding him thus inflexible, seemed very 
loth to come to extremities, and did his utmost to bring him to 
the conununion of the Gfaureh, and declare his belief of the 
doctrines then received. To this sir Johu Oldcastle answered 
directly, that he could not recede from any part of the confes- 
sion of (wth he bad already made. Upon this the archbishop, 
with great r^ret, as Wal^^iam represents it, proceeded to 
sentence, declined him a heretic convict, and left him as such ^''"^ 
to the Jay power. He likewise excommunicated all those who hentic am- 
for the future should appear in his defence, and abet Us""'' 
interest. id. p. scs. 

When the court rose, the archbishop w^ted on the king, The anh- 
gave him account of his proceedings, aQd begged the execution ^^„"^" 
might be respited for fifty days. This request was easily respOe lie 
granted : for, as the historian continues, both the king and *""' 
archbishop were extreinely de^rous to preserve sir John 
Oldcastle. Hoping, therefore, that time might bring him 
to recollection, and qualify him for the king*s pardon, he - 
was ordered to be reconveyed to the Tower, from whence, SjV^^ 
before the fifty days were expired, he made his escape, etaaiea out 
Being thus at liberty, he apjJied to indefensible expedients, "^J^""' 
and endeavoured to secure himself by making an insurrection. ™™''^ 
For this purpose he wrote letters to his Mends, to engage their 
party, and make thenuelvea ready for the field. This con- 
'^iracy went powerfully on, and had, in all hkeUhood, surprised 
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ARUK- the king and overturned the govemineDt, had it not berai 
A^kCut. discurered. 

idT^^SBsT' '^'*® ^'i^Si having notice of the danger, removed upon the 

^*' uxth of January from Eltham to hia palace at Westminster ; 

bat vrithont any appearance of an abnu. The rebels, now 

just upon tine execntitw of their design, were drawn together 

by ear John Acton, hnight; John Brown, esq-; and John 

Bevflrtey, a priest. The place of theu- rendezvous was Ficket- 

H«iiub«d, geld, at the back of St. Giles's. Hither they came in the 

waiunfr- dead of the night, in expectation of joining their general, «f 

i^' John Oldcastle. The king, being advertised of their scheme, 

came into the field before day : where, several of tlie rebels 

mistaking their party, fell into his quarters. Beii^ demanded 

whith^ they were goii^, they answered to the lord Oobliam : 

upon which they were seized and impiisoned. The king had 

taken very prudent measures to stifle the insurrection, and 

prevent the rebds from getting togetlier : for he ordered the 

city gates to be shut and guarded. Witiiout this precaution it 

was thought the Londoners would have reinforced their party 

to a very formidable body. When the Lollards found tiiem- 

s^ves dki^pointed of tlus succour, and imderstood the king 

was prepared to receive them, they grew dispirited, broke up, 

and b^n to shift; for themselves. And now several of their 

party were cut off and made prisoners in their flight. The 

king set a thousand marks upon sir Ji^m Oldcastle's head, 

with a promise of great privileges to any town that should 

deliver him up. NotwiUistanding which reward, he found 

shelter and protection, nutde his way through the country, and 

lay concealed. 

The daiga The design of this insurrection was no less than the subver- 

tdtio^ eion of 1^ government. The rebels intended to destroy the 

king, the lords spiritual and temporal, the monks and friars : 

/( miieof^ Por a plot of this extent and barbarity, several of them were 

convicted and executed ; among others, one John Murie, a rich 

H-t!*^' l"^"^ of Dunstable, suffered for high treason. He was to 

laDdeoi. have been knighted in the fidd by sir J(dm Oldcastle, afler- 

p.™^"'"*' wards made eu-1 of Hereford, trnd had the lands and seat of 

F b ^^*19 ^^^ monastery of St. Alban's settled upon him. 

The death of Soou after the supprrasion of this rebellion, archbishop 
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him : he was son to Eichaid Fitz-Alao, earl of Anmdel bdA henry 

Warren, was a person of great natural c^>acity, well improved ' ^ — ' 

by study and ei^rience : he wanted neither learning, com^ge, racier. 
or activity, to qualify himforhisstation. Notwithstanding theae ^"^'j^'g^. 
advantages, his conduct was not altogether unblemished. His 1^. 
concerting a conspiracy with the dohe of Hereford, ^ipearing 
so forward in the revolt against king Bichard, and flourifdiing 
in his sermon in commendation of the Usurper, were failures 
of no ordinary size. It is true be had been banished and S^-^^T^' 
ruggedly used by king Bichard ; but, notwitjistanding this form. loi. i. 
treatment, the manner of redressing his grievances was alto- ' '*' 
gether unwarrantable. Had he been governed by the precedent 
of St. Ambrose, he had maintained his duty, and served his ^qj'^'?^ 
memory much better. This primitive prel^ of Milan lay hme. 
nitder great discour^^^oenta from the state. The emperor 
Valentinian the Youi^|er had dechued for Arianism, sent 
a guard to seize St. Ambrose, and menaced him with banish- 
ment and death for refusing to deliver up hia Ohurch ; but, 635. 
notwithstanding all this rigour, St. Ambrose stood firm to the 
emperor, suggested measures to stop the inva^on of Maximus, 
and excommunicated that usurper : and, which makes this Buod. Aa. 
bishop more remarkable for his loyalty, Maximus had appeared p. fits, sss, 
strongly for the Nicene faith, and written a warm expostulatory ^' ^\ 
tetter to Valentinian, to stop the persecution gainst St. Am- 
brose and the Catholic {wrty. Buvn. Ad. 

To proceed with archbishop Anmdel : his severity ^^nst in. 3S7. 
the Lollards is charged upon him as another blemish, and an 
argument of great cruelty. To this it must be said, the Lol- 
lards had given him great provocation for prosecution : they 
attacked him in the authority of his character, and struck 
directly at the patrimony of the Church : it is true, they had ^SJ*^,*** 
recovCTed some ancient doctrines, but then they were so nn- anm. 
happy as to blend these truths with capital errors. Their notion 
of prc^rty and Church power was wretched and duigeroua. 
They seemed actuated by a dark and tempestuous zeal : their 
scheme, could they have brought it to bear, would have taken 
away the supports of learning and religion, made the worship of 
God contemptible, and put a spade instead of a crosier into the 
bishop's hands. They had no r^ard for the apostolical suc- 
cession of priesthood, muntmned a regular life a sufficient 
wimraut ibr that function, as a virtue was equivalent to a 
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ARUN- conunissioD, and every honest man miglit make himself a 
Abp.^uit. m^^istrate. The primitiTe ChristiaiiB were of a quite diSerent 
' — " — ' aentiment : ihey did not believe the merit of any man's probity 
could authorise him to. seal covenants in our Saviour's name, 
and represent him in tlie character of a priest. It was then: 
constant belief, that " no man oug^t to take this honour unto 
himself, without a mission from the hierarchy, and being called 
Heb. T. t. of Ood, as was Aaron.'" And therefore, though they would 
not have burnt these Lollards, we have reason to believe, they 
would never have endured their communion. 
Thi ani- On the other side, the persecuting these people to the stake 
M^^ mA wt>fi carrying the rigour of discipline much too far. To drive 
defiittiUt. them so close upon the article of traosubstantiation, press an 
explicit sense in so great a m^tery, and force them to a 
mortal confesraon, was very severe usage, and does not suit 
the tenderness of the episcopal character. It was the drawing 
the question thus close which condemned Sawtrey and Old- 
castle : had t^e archbishop not gone too deep in Uie inquiry, 
they had both, in all likelihood, been acquitted. Their first 
declaration touching the sacrament of the altar sounded very 
high for the dignity of that mystery, and came up to the real 
presence, if not to consubstantiation. This first answer, I 
say, was neutral and general : it neither affinned nor yet 
denied transubstantiation : it was contrived both safe and 
inoffensive, a guard for their couscience and their lives. 

But that which makes the case still harder, is the nature of 
the doctrine itself: for what can be more shocking to sense 
and reason than the article of transubstantiation ! If it is 
urged) we are assured by revelation the mystery is to be in- 
terpreted to this sense ; to this it may be answered, the New 
Testament declares much more strongly for the contrary 
belief. To mention only one text or two : our Saviour calls 
one part of the eucharist the fruit of the vine, and St. Paul 
g^ ff^^ calk the other bread, after consecration. That the ancients 
xxn. 29, did not understand St. Matthew and St. Luke, in the sense of 
26. " transubstantiation, appears by the testimonies of St. Chrysos- 
fiy|*2a ^^ *°^ Theodoret, formerly mentioned ; neither was it the 
St. i-nke belief of the Saxon- English Church, as appears by their Easter 
homily already recited : but length of dispute is not tfae busH 
ness of this work. 

Lastly. The archbishop b taxed with inconsistency of opi- 
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nion, and condemning that which he had formeriy commended, henry 
The instance is this : in the year 1394, when he was lord ^ _ ^- . 
chancellor and archbishop of York, he preached Queen Anne''8 J^^' 
fimeml sermon at Westminster, In this discourse, he com- lAarffed «M 
mends this princess for spending her time in reading the in/orfAidag 
four gospels trai^ated into English, with learned annota- J^*^?5^ 
tions upon them. Now which way is thia commendation Ser^tara. 
reconcileahle to his after practice! How does this agree 
with his synodical constitution, which forbids the translation 
of the Holy Scriptures ! To this it may be answered, that Anii<™t. 
the archbishop's constitution declares only against a transla- mim}^ 
tion made by a private hand : and that no version of the Holy '^^^ " 
Scriptures should be used till it was allowed by a provincial 
synod, or at least by the bishop of the diocese. Now, without ^"^J^- 
doubt, the archbishop was so &r in the right, as not to allow Bib. v. t\i.'t. 
every private person the liberty of translating the Scriptures : *"" 
to have done otherwise, might have been a dangerous permis- 
sion. It might have opened a passage to heresy and error, 
put it in the power of ignorant and designing people to corrupt 
the holy text, and poison the fountain of life. 

This archbishop sat seventeen years, and was buried at Can- 
terbury. 

Upon the death of Aruodel, the monks of Canterbury CUiMtg 
applying to the king for his cong^ d'^ire, pitched upon OMei^mTy. 
Henry Ghicheley, bishop of St. Darid's, for their metropolitan, in Vit. 
And here the learned Dr. Duck is mistAken in affirming the p'^o^"**^' 
kings of England, since the reign of Edward III; had taken 
away the election of bishops ftxim the popes, and assumed it 
themselves, ajid that these royal elections were warrantable 1^ 636. 
the cation law. That this assertion is a mistake with refer- 
ence to England, is evident by the for^ioing history : from 
whence it i^pears, that towards the latter end of the Saxon 
monarchy, the bishops were chosen by the chapter: which 
us^e was retrieved, after some interruption, under the Nor- 
man princes, and fully confirmed to the Church by the chariier 
of king John. BMRecordi, 

To proceed : pope John XXIII. being informed of the """' 
election of Chicheley, wrote to the monks of Canterbury, that 
he designed to dispose of that see by way of provision, and 
therefore their election ^gnified nothing. However, to carry g"'.'^"'™ 
Ihe matter smoothly, aijd prevent his privilege from being 
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^^RV^ queetioned, he made choice of the Bame person. This Chi- 
Abf. Cult, cheley was bom at Higham Ferrers in Northamptonshire, aai 
bred in New College, at Oxford, where he commenced doctor 
of civil and canon law. His first preferments were the arcb- 
deaconr; and chancellorship of Salisbury. And being thus 
nused to some degree of notice, he was employed 1^ the king, 
and serred in sevend embassies. The king being well pleased 
with his management, made his way to the see of St. David's, 

b VH^'"^ and afterwards to that of Canterbury. Obicheley had the 

chicheier- profits of the aTchbishopric arising in the vacancy, given him 
upon the payment of six hundred marks, which was a favour 

A.D. 1414. QQjj QguaUy granted. Upon the 29th of July he received the 
pall, and then took the oath of canonical obedience to the 
pope, which, though not the practice of the primitive times, 
had been the custom of some latter centuries : the oath nms 
thus: — 

^!^^r^ " Ii Henry, archbishop of Canterbury, promise to be fiuth- 
i/ommmmI fill and obedient to St. Peter, and to the holy apostolic Roman 
Ji^^ *" Church, and to my Lord John XXIII., and his successors 
canonically elected. I will never advise or consent that they 
may lose either life, limb, or liberty. I will not publish any 
secret communicated to me, either by themselves or their 
nuncios, nor discover their letters, to their prejudice, to any 
person living. I will asust them in the maintenance and defence 
of the Roman papacy, and the royalties of St. Peter, saving 
the privileges of my own order and station, gainst all persons 
whatsoever. The legate of the apostolic see shall he honour^ 
ably received and entertfuned by me, both at his arrival and 
going off; whom I Ukevrise promise to assist with convemences. 
When I am summoned by his holiness to a synod, I will not 
fail to make my appearance, unless hindered by some accident, 
which the canons will allow for an excuse. I will visit the 
threshold of the apostles, either in person or projqr, every three 
years, unless I am excused this attendance by a dispensation 
from his holiness. I will neither sell, grant, mortgage, nor 
any ways alienate the revenues of my archbishopric, without 
Dnck. Tit. ^'^ consulting his holiness. So help me God and theae holy 
Chiehelej', GloSpels." 

This tie of canonical obedience to the pope seeming to bear 
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hardly upon the duty of a subject, and contumng several clanses henrt 
not reconcileable to tlie oa^ of all^^iice, the arehbishop, at . ^' . 
the reatitutioD of his tempoiaUties, when he did homage to the 
king, was obliged to renotmce all clauses in tlie pope's bull of 
translation, or any other engagements to that see, which were mj. 
prejudicial to the prerogative royal. SwEecorii, 

In the beginning of this summer a parliament met at Lei- Dr.Baniat** 
cester. And here the commons revived their former project ft,™. ™i. i. 
against the revennes of the Churdi, and detured the king that ^'^'^'^ 
matter might be resumed and put to the vote of both houses. »<""- \ 
The archbishop being ^prehensive of the danger, and fearing mad at 
the king's youth might be sorprised by the plausibleness of the ^^^^ 
lull, advised the clergy to make an o£fer of a large subddy, and >«™^'tn^ 
to pot the king in mind of his title to the crown of France : vimmt of 
that the starting a new entetprise, and qiening tiie prospect *^^^^ 
to another crown, was the most likely way to divert the sttmn. ^^X^ra 
The archbishop knew the king was of an active and enterpris- mmtfi^ a 
ing temper, and loved to engage in difficult undertakingB ; he ]^w^* 
concluded, therefore, very reasonably, that if Jbis fiiocy vras 
thoroi^hly employed upon a foreign expedition, he would not 
^ve way to so great an alteration of the laws^ nor unsettle the 
constitution at home. This expedient being ^proved, he 
prepared for the Bubject, and addressed himself to tiie king in 
the house of lords, in the manner following : — 

" Sir, since so muiy things have been laid before yonr high- ^>' v*^ 
ness in this pariiament, for the suppressing vice and disorder, ^Um. 
for the better administration of justice, and the peace and 
security of your kii^dom, I should be very ungrateful for your 
hif^ess's favour, should I decline suggesting those measures 
which I humbly conceive so very serviceable to your honour 
and interest : for, notwithstandii^ the passing of useful laws, 
and tlie due administration of justice, are sufficient seourities 
for the ease of your hi^mess and your subjects, yet unless yon 
look Eurther, and grasp at a biggw object, — unless you form a 
design to enlarge your dominions, and revenge the insults of 
your enemies, — the opportunities of &me wdl be lost, and the 
glory of your reign very indifibrently provided for : for, accord- 
ii^; to the general sentiment of princes, the majesty of the 637. 
loyal station does not consist so much in the advant^;es 
of hhih, in the pomp and {deasures of the court, in the weatUi 
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CHICHB- of tbeir snbjecta, and Uie tranquillity of the State, as in the 
Abp. Cult, extent of tbeir empire, and the vast number of people and 
' ' — ' towns which own tliem for their soTereigns. And notwitb* 
standing England and Ireluid, parcel of your tiighness's crown, 
are ancient and large t«rTitorie8, singly considered, yet they are 
but narrow domiuionB in comparison with the kingdom of 
France : which country, for the number of the people, the 
wealth and greatness of their cities, and the strength of 
the garrisons, exceeds all the realms of Europe; having no 
less than eighty populous provinces, a hundred and eight 
bi8hop''B sees, above a thousand religious houses, and a hundred 
and thirty thousand parishes, according to the computation of 
ntpariiiei French writers. !Now, all these domimons desc^iding by 
'an^^ hereditary right upon your great grandfather, king Edward 
™Slmv' ^^^■' *" unjustly detuned firom your highness by Charles VI., 
lAoiuavi. commonly called the king of France. Not to mention other 
encroachments of the French upon your subjects in Nonnandy, 
Gascony, Aqnitaine, the provinces of Anjou and Mdne, which 
belong^ to yonr ancestors by a different and prior titJe, — not 
to mention this, — the French, to colour their injustice, and 
defeat your highnees's title to the crown, pretend Hie bar of the 
salique law. By this Uw, made by Pharamond, king of the 
Franks, it is provided, as they give oat, ' that inheritances are 
not to be cast i^n women in the saUque conntry.' By thia 
' salique country ' they understand the realm of France ; and, 
by this forced interpretation, form a pretence to exclude women 
firom their rij^t of government. But the novelty and weakness 
of this construction is evident trom the title of the law : for we 
are assured, by the concurrent testimony even of most of the 
t"^"''! b 2 ^^'^'^^ writers, that Pharamond was no more than prince of 
Paui^Diji. Franconia in Germany, and never passed ihe BUne, nor 
entered the borders of Gaul. But about four hundred years 
after the death of this Pharamond, when Charles the Great 
had conquered the country and infidelity of the Saxons, — when 
this prince had made them subjects and Christians, — some of 
his troops settled near the river Sala, in that part of Germany 
DOW called Mi^a. This colony, who were known by tlie dis- 
tinction of Salian Franks, having an averedon to the hcoitioua- 
ness of the German women, made a law to exclude that bex 
from inheriting estates in the salique territories. And tJiUB, 
this constitution is unfairly attributed to Pbanunond, which 
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was miwle more than four hnndredyears after his death, and is henky 

no more binding on th^ French than on the Dutch and ' J. — ^ 

Flemings, who were then compreheoded within the limits of 
C^ul. Or, granting it was particularly dedgned to govern 
French property, it must be construed with a limitation, 
reatruned to private estates, and by no means stretched to 
puUic rig^t and the descent of the crown. To warrant this p^^^'J^ 
construction, we have several precedents from the French t^. lo. 
kings themselves, who, when the ri^^t of the crown was 
debated, never took any notice of this salique law, unless they 
h^pened to dispute with foreign princes. Thus, for in- 
stuice, Pepin, who dispossessed the line of Fharamond, and 
deposed CShilderic : this Pepin claimed the crown as heir to 
^tholda, dau^ter to C^othaire I., and had his title abetted 
I^ pope Zacbary and the estates of France ; and, after bis 
posterity had reigned for about two hundred years, Hugh 
Gapet, setting aside Charles of Lorrune — who was the nest 
in the direct line from Pepin and Charles the Great, — set 
up an hereditary title himself, as being descended frnm Lin- 
garda, daughter of Oarloman, grandson to Charles the Great ; 
and, by the strength of this cl»m, made bis way to the throne. 
Lewis VII., sumamed the Pious, descended from this prince, 
was BO far dissatisfied with the title of his grandfather Hugh 
Capet, that he refiised the government upon motives of con- 
science, till it was si^fgested to him that que^i Isabel, his 
grandmother, was heir to Ernungarda, dau^ter and sole heir 
to Charles of Lomune above-mentioned. From this family of 
Gapet and Lewis, the succeeding kings of France are all 
extracted; and so is the present possessor, Charies VI. All 
these princes have worn the crown in right of a title from the 
heirs-general ; and yet, notwithstanding tiiey all govern in 
virtue of a female title, they object the salique law to your 
highness, and nmke that a bar to your right upon which th^ 
have founded tiieir ovro. 

" Neither indeed can this pretended provision deserve the 
name of a law : for, if we consider, it has nothing of reason and 
equity to support it ; it is a contradiction both to human and 
divine constitutions. For instance : by the civil \&yfB of the 
Bomaos, received in almost all countries, property lies open to 
one sex as well as the other. Neither are the females set aside 
in the descent of estates, provided they stand nearer apon the 
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OHicHB- line. To settle inheritances upon another Tooting is phan par- 
Abp. Cut. tiality and injustice. It looks like a charge against Providence 

' " ' for sending females, and not males, into tiie wortd ; and puts a 

638. punishment upon women because their parents did not produce 
them of the other eex. Agreeably to tiiese r^uUtions of the 
civil law, descents were governed by Uie Siciliatis, Neapolitans, 
Navarrois, by the Spamarda, Portuguese, Scots, and — not to 
. mention the Ei^;lish — by almost all nations whatsoever, where, 
in case the male line fails, ihe women succeed to the govern- 
ment. And, to show that we have weight as well as number 
in this argument, the custom of these countries has the warrant 
of a Divine authority : they have a precedent from the Mosaic 
institution, settled by Ood himself. Thus, in the 27bh of 
Numbers, we read, ' That if a man die, and have no son, then 
Vfrne 8. shall he cause his inheritimce to pass unto his daughter.' Now, 
if any human laws happen to counteract this regulation, they 
lose the force of their obligation, in regard Uie^ depart from the 
standard of justice which the Sovere^ Legislator has given to 
his own people. And here I might give instuices, both of 
women that governed that nation, and of kings who came to 

the crown in their mother's right. But, not to dilate upon 

this advantage, the French, I perceive, bad rather contradict 
the Divine institution, than submit to the goTemment of a 
foreign prince : and thus, those who style themselves most 
Christian prefer the counterfeit provisions of their heathen 
Pharamond, to a precedent from heaven and the direction 
of the inspired writings. I deure to know for what reason 
the French exclude women from the crown, and diSer so much 
from the rest of the world ! Oan the French sceptro be wielded 
by none but men J Is the dignity of that government superior 
to all the kingdoms of tlie world ! Is it better than that of the 
Jews, which was founded by God himself! Or, does France, 
which pret^ds to produce the bravest men, fall short of other 
countries in the breed of women! Or, could your father's 
great grandmotiier Isabel commit aay crime big enough to 
extinguish her tiUe ! Let all tiiia be granted to the Fraich, 
yet, since Uiey have refiised your great graodfittJier Edward 
and your highness for their sovereigns, what can they allege to 
purge themselves from the imputatitm of treason ! Let the 
salique law have its course in France, — ^let the females be all 
set aside, and none but the issue-male have accessiott to the 
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tlirone, — let these matters pass, without question or debate, — hBnby 
but then I would gladly know by wbat construction or conse- ■ 
quence the male-issue of women can be excluded ! Does the 
salique provision, which bars women upon some supposed dis- 
advantages of that sex, fall foul upon itself, opiate upon 
contnuy reasons, and exclude men too ! Or, are the words t^ 
the Uff, which point only against women, to be wire-drawn to a 
foreign sense, and unreasonably stretched to the prejudice of 
the sons descended from them ! When, therefore, the French 
set aside queen Isabel, why did they not receive that prudent 
and magnanimous prince, king Edward, her eon ! Why is not 
your highness, so well qu^ified for empire, invited to that 
crown ! It is a known maxim in the civil law, that the 
incapacity of an ancestor is no bar to the heir ; and that those 
laws which disinherit women, being apparently repugnant to 
natural equity, are to be taken in a strict sense, and never 
strained beyond the meaning of the letter : such taws, I say, 
are not to be extended to consequences, and cases omitted, but 
rather be interpreted in the most favourable sense. Since, 
therefore, your right to the realm of France is so clear and 
unquestionable, — since it is supported by the laws both of God 
and man, — it is now your highnesses part to assert your title ; 
to pull the crown from the heads of the French usurpers ; and 
to pursue the revolt of that nation with fire and eword. It is 
your highnesses interest to maintain the ancient honour of the 
English nation, and not, by a tame over-looking of injurious 
treatment, give your posterity an occasion to reproach your 
memory. And, not to insist any farther upon the justice 
of the cause, which has commonly the blessings of heaven, — 
not to insist upon this, — there are other great encouragements 
for the enterprise. Your highness is in the flower of your age, 
and happy in a strong constitution. Your nobility and com- 
mons are well affected to your government, and ready to obey 
your orders. Yon are sovereign of a very powerful kingdom, 
and furnished witJi all things necessary to appear formidable in 
the field. And as for us your subjects of the clergy, we have 
decreed you a greater subsidy than ever your ancestors received 
from our order : this present we lay at your highness's feet with 
all the duty and inclination imaginable ; and sh^ daily continue 
to implore the blessing of Providence upon your arms ; and 
x2 
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CHICHE< that, by the Biiccess of the expedition, Ood would please to 
Abp. Cant, declare the justice of your quarrel to the whole world." 

vit.ciuehe- The king appeared very much affected with this speech of 
deiDc. the archbishop's : which, when perceived by Balph Neville, 
Wr^tB^ earl of Westmoreland, he endeavoured to torn the king's fancy 
J™^*p™* to another enterprise. For being lord preudent of the north, 
(mr viHh he was apprehensive the Scots might invade EogtaDd while the 
""**■ king was engaged in France : this lord therefore made a loi^ 
"^°* harangue, to persuade the king to disable the Scots, before 
he carried the war into the continent. In the banning of 
this discourse, he excused his want of learning ; adding withal, 
" that though he was neither furnished with reading or elocu- 
tion, to maintain the point against the archbi^op of Canter- 
bury ; yet he had been informed by men of letters and expe- 
rience, that it was mneh more safe to begin with a ndghbour- 
ing, than a remote enemy. By this maxim the Romans 
conducted their expeditions ; they conquered the Samnites, 
Fidenates, Volsci, and other bord^ing commonwealths, before 
they miuehed their forces out of Italy. This lord sn^iested 
farther, that the king was already prepared for an expedition 
into Scotland ; but to fitmish the war ag^nst France would take 
up some time, and be vastly expensive : bemdes, a victory over 
the Scots would be no difficult matter at this juncture ; for 
now, they were under the disadvantage of having their king a 
prisoner in England, and their country disaffected by the 
unseasonable rigours of the regent. And as for the justice of 
the cause, the rapine and incursions of that nation had made 
it UD questionable. And lastly, that they would be snre to 
seize ' the opportunity of the king's absence ; so that upon the 
whole, he looked upon it as a dangerous undertaking to attack 
the French, before England was secured ^unst the Scots.'' 
7^ rfubt of John, duke of Exeter, the king's uncle, replied to the earl 
i^^ &t of Westmoreland : this duke, who was bred to letters, and 
aroM^jiop'f designed for a churchman by his father, was clearly of opinion, 
that France ought to he attacked in the first place, it being 
from thence that the Scots used to be put into condition 
to disturb the English : that when the French court was 
once broufi^t to reason, the Scots would truckle of course : 
that they ought to follow the method of phj^cians in this 
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caae, and b^a the cure by pui^ag the humours, and attack- henry 
tag the toot of the distemper. " For which way," says he, '^ — J- — - 
can the Scots be either qosliified for the council-board, or the 
field, without the h^p of a French education I And how can 
their nobility subeiBt, without their customary penBions from 
France ! Betsides, what succours from imy quarter can the 
Scots expect, if their commuiiicatioa should be cut off with 
France ! They can expect no aamstance from the Danes ; for 
the king of Denmark has married yonr highnee8''8 raster, and 
is one of your allies ; they can have no better hopes from the 
crowns of Portugal or Castile ; for both tiiese princes are tied 
to your interest by nature, and the nearness of blood : Italy is 
too remote to be serviceable to them ; and as for Oermasy 
and Hungary, they are your confederates. From whence it 
follows, that let the French be once beaten, and made 8ubmi»- 
uve, the Scots will fall into your bands by necessary conse- 
quence: for how can the tree do oth^wise than decay or 
wither, when the moisture and nouiishment is once withdrawn ! 
And lastly, that Scotland would prove but a very ins^nificant 
conquest in comparison of France. However, to prevent the 
invasion of the Scots while l^e English were making a cam- 
paign in a foreign country, he advised the furnishing the eu-1 
of Westmoreland with a body of regular troops, to defend the 
borders." id. p. 17. 

The king and the nobility, especially the dukes of Clarence, jmrvniA 
Bedford, and IjHouoester, the king's Invthers, were entirdy of ^^^"^ 
the sentiment of the duke of Exeter : so that when the ques- to"^- 
tion concerning a war with France was put, they voted unani* 
mously for the affirmative : and thus, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, by the dexterity of his conduct, avoided the blow, and 
preserved the interest of the Church. 

In this parliament, there was an act made against the Lol- A dataie 
lards. The preamUe charges that party with mutiny and ^^^ 
sedition : and to give the words of the law, " that there had 
been great congregations and insurrections, as well by than of 
the sect of heresy, commonly called Lollardry, as by others vX 
their confederacy, excitation, and abetment, to the intent to 
annul, destroy, and subvert the Christian futh, and also to 
destroy our sovereign lord tiie king, and all other manner of 
estates of the realm of England, as well spiritual as temporal ; 
and also all manner of policy, and finally the laws of the land, 
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CHICHB- To prevent thk danger, the chancellor, treasorer, jut%es, job- 

Abp. Cut. tiicea of peace, aheri^ mayoTB, &c. are obliged to take an 

' — '' — ' oath to do their ntmost to supprees all manner of errors and 

heresies commonly called LoUardries ; and that all persons 

convict of heree^, of what estate <»: condiUon soever, shall 

forfeit their goods and chattels, and all their lands and tene- 

Im ^uM "'^^^^ which they hdd in fee simple.^ Farther by this act. 

It Lwm, " the justices of Uie Eang''s Bench, the justices of assize, and 

^e%eu"' justices of peace, have full pow^ to inquire of all them who 

^^'°' hold any errors or heresies as Lollards. And if any person be 

indicted for Lollardry, the said justices have power to award 

against them a capias, and the sheriff is bound to arrest the 

persons so indicted." 

And forasmuch as the cognizance of heresy, errois, and Lol- 
lardriee, belongs to the judges of holy Church, and not to 
secular judges : " such persons indicted shall be delivered to 
the ordinaries of the places, or to their conuniaBaries, by in- 
dentures betwiit them to be made within ten days after tlieir 
arrest, or sooner if it may be, thereof to be acquit or convict 
by the laws of holy Church." 

Upon the recess of this parii^nent, the king levied forces, 
equipped his fleet, and prepared everything necessary for a 
640. descent upon France. But before he entered upon ^e war, 
he sent the bishops of Durham and Norwich to demand that 
crown of the French kii^ : king Charles giving the Titi gli^h 
ambassadors an honoiurable reception, told them, that he would 
shortly dispatch an embassy into England, with an answer to 
their nuster's demands. 

Soon after, when king Henry was ready for the campaign, 
and going to embark at Southampton, the French ambassa- 
dors met bJm at Winchester ; the persons sent were, the earl 
of Venddme, the archbishop of Bourges, the bishop of Lisieus, 
and one Walter Cole, the French king's secretary. The 
archbishop of Bourges made a florid hanmgue upon the 
miseries of war, and advantages of peace ; and afler dilating 
to a con^derable length upon these topics, he desired the king 
to drop the enterprise of a descent, and marry tlie Udy 
Catherine, kii^ Charles's daughter ; that this princess would 
have a vast fortune in money, and that his master was likewise 
wiUing to resign up some of those provinces his highness 
churned by hereditary right. To this, the king answered, he 
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would taks some little time to consider the otkr. The next hbnrt 
day being attended with a great retinue of the nobility, he ,' ■ 
called for the French ambassadors, and told them, he could 
not with any honour accept the teims proposed : and then 
makbg a aga to the wchbishop of Canterbury, ordered him 
to return an answer mare at large to the arcUnahop of Bomv 
ges's discourse. 

Chicheley, addresfung himself to Uie French ambassadors, 7^ anJt- 
gave them to understand, "that the repose of Christendom, ttadp^,^ 
■ an amicable correspondence with f<n:eign princes, had berai all ^^^.'*' 
^oi^ the Idng^a inclination. That in order to this end, herpteck. 
had assembled his parliament, and sent an embassy into Fnmce 
to demand those provinces which had been formerly in the 
possession of his ancestors : but his ambassadors receiving no 
satisfactory answer Irom Cbarles, the king had raised an army, 
furnished himself at all points for the war, and was now ready 
to set sail for France : and since the French would take no 
notice of his right, he was resolved to push his fortune, and 
seek a revenge for the injustice. However, to shew the 
world how much he disliked extremities, and how unwilling he 
was to be forced apon the efiiision of Christian blood, his high- 
ness was willing to recede from some part of hi^right, to dis- 
band his imny, to marry the lady Catherine, and i^;ree to a 
peace,providedtheduchyofAquitMn, theearidomof Anjou,and 
the other provinces fairly enjoyed by his ancestors, were re- 
stored. If these conditions were not accepted, the king would 
immediately descend upon France, harass the country with 
fire and sword, and never give over the ravines of war, till be 
had recovered his right, and set that crown upon his head. 
And lastly, he appealed to Qod Almighty for the justice of his 
cause, and hoped he would abet his quarrel, and prosper the 

expedition." Dock, in 

When the archbishop had done speaking, the king gave his \t,y',f, 19. 
assent to every part of his discourse : and when the archbishop 
of Bonrges began to exceed the bounds of decency, and reproach 
the king with unreasonable demands, the king reprimanded 
him gently for his misbehaviour, and ord^^ all the French 
ambassadors to depart the kingdom forthwith. 

And now, the king being ready to go on board, his voyage -^ p^' ^*»- 
was stopped a httle by the discovery of a plot. The chief 
persons concerned, were Richard, earl of Cambridge, Hairy, 
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CHlcae- lord Scroop, and sir Thomas Grey, idl great fovouiites at 
Abp. Caiii. court. Walfliiigham reports, " they were bribed by the Frendi 
w^Dg^ ^ assassiiiAte the king : " but some other writers are of opinion, 
biiD, Hut. the earl of Cambridge had another design ; " that he intended 
p. ^. to set the crown upon the head of Edmund Mortimer, earl of 
March ; after whose death, he knew it would descend of course 
to his own children." For we are to observe, this earl of Cam- 
bridge had married the sister of Edmund, the earl of Manji : 
now this Edmund not being likely to have any issue, the earl of 
Cambridge''9 countess was heir to her brother, and by conse- 
quence her children by that earl were the next upon the royal 
p, 5^' ' line. Upon the breaking out of the plot, the three persons 

above-mentioned were tried and executed. 
TluLolLtrdi Some little time before the discov^, the XioUards began to 
a^Oainh stir ; they were bo hardy, as Walsii^ham relates, " to outrage 
'^^f''"'^ the king in language, to menace the Church, and talk loudly 
agwnst the government." And now su- John Oldcastle, having 
received wrong advice that the king was embarked, sent a 
threatening message to the lord Abergavenny ; this lord having 
notice of the danger, immediately ordered five thousand arch- 
ers, and men-at-arms, to rendezvous at his castle of Hanley, in 
Worcestershire. When sir John Oldcastle perceived the 
otjier so well provided, he dropped his enterprise and absconded. 
However, it seems aU his party had not the good fortune to 
escape : for a priest and some others were seized by the lord 
Abergavenny. These men being strictly examined, discovered 
the place where sir John Oldcastle had lodged arms and money 
to furnish an insurrection. This provision for the field was 
hid between two close walla contrived on purpose. Amongst 
other things, they found his standard, upon which the conse- 
crated elements were curiously wrought, there were likewise 
641. the cross of our Saviour, the scourges, the lance and niuls, aU 
which were worked into the colours to mislead the ignorant, 
j^*!''^ and increase his party. But when ^r John Oldcastle under- 
aW. stood the lord Scroop was executed, that party crushed, and 
^' the government prepared to receive him, he immediately ab- 

sconded. Not long after, one William Olaydon, a conmderable 
Lollard, was seized, convicted of heresy, and suffered at Lon^ 
don. This man, as Walsingham relates, " had broken so tax 
"'"'■ into the authority of the Church, as to ordain his son a priest, 

and put him upon saying mass in his house." 
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The king having now no sppreheoeions of being disturbed in henry 
England, set sail for France ; where, at his firet debarking, he j ^' 
invested Harfleur, and took it. When the winter came on, jjti,^^'^ 
he passed the Seme with a design to put his forces into quar- 
ters at Calais. But the French endeavouring to stop his 
march, the two armies came to a battle near Agincourt; 
where, notwithstanding the English did not equal a fourth part 
of the number of the enemy, they gave them an entire defeat, October 25. 
cut off ten thousand, took the Dukes of Orleans, Bourbon, and 
many other persons of quality, prisoners. Some authors write, PBaL^mii. 
this victory cost the English but two hundred ; but Mezerai m»^.' ' 
reckons the loss at sixteen hundred. 

To return to the Church, which was now divided between 
three Popes: John XXIII. sat at Rome; Gregory XII, at 
Bimiui; and Benedict XIII. at Avignon. For, notwithstand- 
ing Gregory and Benedict had been deposed by the council of 
Pisa, neither of them submitted to the sentence. John, there- 
fore, b^g solicited by Si^psmond the emperor, and some other 
princes, to put an end to the schism, proposed a general coim- 
cil at Constance, which was opened in December the last year. 
The archbishop of Canterbury summoned a convocation to DeUgata 
choose deputies for this council. ' The delegal^ were the '^^'^ 
bishops of Salisbury, Bath, and Hereford ; the abbot of West- ^"^ 
minster, and the prior of Worcester; the earl of Warwick was 
likewise sent as the king's ambassador to this council. After- 
wards, when the English prelates understood that Hall, bi^op 
of Salisbury, and Mascall, bishop of Hereford, were dead ; and 
that the churches of other countries were represented by a 
more numerous delegation, they met in convocation, and 
elected Richard Clifford, bishop of London, the chancellors of 
both universities, and twelve doctors, to make part of the 
council of Constance. At the first convocation for electing Wiisinc- 
delegates, the archbishop of Canterbury moved, " That the xS. " 
privOeges of exemption, granted to religious houses by the see ^f^'y^, 
of Rome, might be declared void." Chichele;, 

As to the council of Constance, since the En^ish had so ^ 
many deputies, and so considerable a share in the votes of that 
assembly, I shall give a brief account of some of the most 
remarkable matters transacted there. 

When the Fathers were met, the first question was, What 
was the moat likely expedient to close the schism ! And here 
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<^HI0HB- they all agreed, that to examine the pretensioiiB of the three 
Abf. CiM, popes, would only serve to perplex the buunese aod keep the 
' " ' di^rences on foot. The tme way, therefore, of promoting the 
union of Christendom, was to oblige tiie competitors to resign 
their claim, and to pitch npou a fourth person, whose election 
might not be liable to any dispute. Now, thou^ John XXIII. 
had convened the synod, and promised to quit the popedom, pro- 
vided Gregory and Benedict would do eo too ; yet afterwards, 
when the matter came to the test, he, unwilling to perform his 
engagement, threw off his pontifical habit, and making his 
^^i^*^ escape out of Constance in the night, retired into the terri- 
o***^ "f^ tones of the duke of Austria, The synod, highly resentdng 
}>oaed ^ ifie the misbehaviour of this pope, drew up a charge of maladminis- 
Chaiiamii. tration, and proceeding through the usual fonns of trial, pro- 
Ltbd'' nounced the sentence of deposition against him. John, finding 
Coiiart, himself in no condition to oppose the council, submitted to 
mLS. ' tiieir discipline, confirmed their sentence, and resigned the 
chur. 

To proceed. It was debated at the opening of the council, 
what persons had a rij^t to give their vote. Some affirmed, 
that none but bishops and abbots ought to be allowed this 
privilege. Agmnst this opinion the cardinals of Cambray and 
St. Mark produced records, and alleged reasons, to prove that 
curates, doctors, and deputies of absent prelates ought to be 
admitted to give their votce ; and that in disputes relating to 
schism, and where the peaoe of the Church was concerned, the 
ambassadors of princes were to be received as members of the 
Du pin'i assembly. 

ivZ. ttai. After this, the qnestton was put, whether the votes should 
nem^ be reckoned by single persons, or nations. It had formeriy 
Botef hg been the custom to refer this matter to the poll ; but because 
the poor bishops of Italy seemed to ontaiunb^ the prelates 
fixim all other countries, it was r^olved, that the Fathers of 
the council should be r!U^;ed under fi^ nations; viz. Italy, 
France, Germany, England, and Spain ; that the matters pro- 
posed in the council should be examined and determined by 
the plurality of voices in each nation, and by the cardinals in 
their collie ; and that after the business had passed through 
these committees, a report should be made to the house, or 
full council, and the decrees formed upon the plurality of the 
ihid. votes of the nations above-mentioned. 

32 
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This synod gave a terrible blow to tiie pope''8 supremacy, hbnry 

declared the authority of the council abore his holineas, and v — J . 

subjected the p<^, both witli reference to fiuth and manners, 6^^- 
to ibe sentence of a general coandl. Now. this decree, as the counai npe- 
learned Da Pin aifpies, is not to take place only in a time oi^^ *** 
Bchiem, or when the pope's title is qoestionable ; but reaches 
to all otlter cases : as iqtpears, first, because the terms of the 
decree are general : they import, that all Christendom^ eren 
the pope himself, is obliged to obey the council ; that this 
Bubmisedon ouj^t to extend not only to the bnginess of schism, 
but also to f^e reformation of the Ghorch io its head and 
members, to the decision of points of doctrine, and the regular 
tions for discipline and manners. Secondly, because ^^^^^^!^ 
Fathers, in their decree, do not proceed upon any single view, timrtd « 
or point their deduon only upon the service of tiiis particular '"""^ 
council : for tb^ intention was to make a standing provision 
for the ri^ta and liberties of the Church. Thirdly, that this 
was the meaning of the Fathers, is evident by the comprehen- 
»Te penalties against all that should disobey the council, of 
what condition or dignity soever. Fourthly, this point is 
fitrther proved by the ground upon wluch these Fathers set- 
tled their decree and asserted the supremacy of -the council. 
They prove the aathority of Uie conncils above the pope, fint, 
from its advantage in representmg the Church ; and secondly, 
from its infallibility. Now these marks of preference and pri- 
vilege apply to all general councils, vrithout any restxaints to 
time or place. And lastly, the decree is evidentiy to be inter- 
preted in this sense, bectuise the council owns 3iAm XXIII. Ibid. 
for a lawM and nnquestionable pope, and yet ats in judgment 
upon him, and proceeds to deprivation. And to give the 
reader farther satisfaction, I shall translate the decree, which 
I think will put the matter beyond all question. The words 
are these : " The synod being lawfiilly assembled under the 
assistance of tlie Holy Spirit, constituting a general council, 
and representing the catludic Oburch militant, has an imme- 
diate authority from Ohrist. To which synodical autliority all 
persons, of what degree, order, or quality soever, (the papal 
dignity not excepted,) are bomid to submit in things relating Concii. Co*- 
to fiiith, and the extirpation of schism, and likewise with refer- coL 12. 
ence to a general reformation of manners in the Church of ^^f' 
God, both in head and members." CanMa^t. 
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CHiCHB- The authority of this decree cannot be contested, if we con- 
Abp. Cut. sider it was passed in foil ooimdl after the matter had been 
Ayiiniiir' pre^u^y^ debated and settled by the committee of the nations. 
As to the protestation of the cardinals, that dissent does cot 
concern this article, but has a particular regard to the person 
of John XXIII. In short, all the decrees of the ooimcil of 
Constance, being confirmed by John XXIII. in the twelfth 
session, and by Martin V. in the forty-fourth and forty-fifth, 
without any eiweption.; the case standing thus, there is oo 
reason to qaestion that this decree was one of the prindpal 
articles past under the general approbation, and conse- 
quently carries all the force a pope and coundl could ^ve 
mPin, it. 

Wicidiff't In the eighth session of this council, forty-five assertions 
™S,"Md formerly held by Wickliff were examined and condemned ; 
^^^^™ some as heretical, and others only as erroneous; but these 
maiued. propositions have been already mentioned in our English 
synods. 

After this censure of WicklifTs tenets, the council proceeds 

to anathematize his person, and stigmatize his memory. And 

to make their sentence the more solemn, they ordered his 

corpse, in case it could be distinguished, should be taken up 

Concii. and thrown oat of consecrated ground. 

col. 15. ei John Huss had an invitation from the pope and emperor to 
j'^z/ua repair to the council, and make a report of his belief; and to 
«^™_<" <*« deliver him from apprehensions of rigour, the emperor granted 
hai a mfi- hJm & safe-conduct, both for his coming and return. 
"^^i^^ When he appeared at Constance, there were thirty propo- 
sitions extracted from his books, and condemned by the coun- 
cil. Most of these tenets were tiie swne with those defended 
by Wickliff; particulariy the twenty-fifth declares against the 
Fathers^ censure of WicklifTs doctrine ; and the thirtieth, to 
mention no more of them, affirms, " That no layman can have 
any civil dominion, nor any prelate any spiritual authority or 
Concii. jurisdiction, while under the guilt of mortal sin." 
m"'l29. «t After the censure of these thirty propositions, the Fathers 
^^^j^ brought in a farther charge against John Huss. The fourth 

-•'"■I and ninth articles set forth, that he had taught and abetted 

Wickliff^a doctrine in the pulpit and schools of the univerEdty 
of Prague. The ninth article charges him with raising and 
abetting an insurrection in the city of Prague, and tiiat this 
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commbtrion was carried on to ptnodering, tnurder, BUnrSege, and BETfRY 
other horrid escessea of violence. ' > ^; — < 

The aeventeenth and eighteenth articles inipori^ his denial of cj,^^^ 
tranHubetantiation, and that a priest in mortal sin can neither <'™<™ 
coneecrate, ordun, nor baptize, Um. 

In the twenty-first article he is said to affirm, that the court 
of Rome, and the Ohurch in that communion, was the syoa^ 
gogae of Satan ; and in the twenty-ninth he is accused of 
asserting, that the laity were bound to take away the tempo- 
ralities and estates of the clergy. And to trauacribe but one 
more: the thirty-second taxes him with maintaining in the 
pulpit, that none but Chid had any authority to excommunicate 
him. These articles and several others are reported to have 
been made good agunst him by witnesses in the council et d^ni 

John Huss, in bis defence, denied some of these articles, 643. 
esphuned oUira^ and defended many of them. For instance: ^'' '*'f™^- 
he denied his ever having maintuned that the substance of 
materifd bread remuned in the eucharist after consecration. 
As to his abetting the errots of WicldiJF, he answered, he did 
not know whether Wiekliff had taught any heterodoxies in 
England : and that he did not oppose the condemnation of 
WidkhfiTs books by the archbishop of Prague upon any other 
account, exeeptit^ that this pr^te had condemned some 
articles which he thought maintainable. One of these cen- 
sured articles was, that pope Sylvester and Gonstaatine had 
done ill in endowing the CSiurch. And here Huss declared 
himself of Wickliff's opinion. As to the assertion, that a 
priest in mortal sin can neither consecrate nor baptize^ he 
qualified this prq)0^tion by saying, that those mond disad- 
vantages made him admiidster the sacraments unworthily. 
As for tithes, he would allow them no better name than alms, 
though be granted the laity were obliged to pay them. And, 
touching WichlifTs tenets, he declared he had never obsti- 
nately maintained any of them ; but he could not approve 
their condemnation without evidence from Holy Scripture. EccIm-Hbi, 

At last, upon bis refusing to renounce his opinions, and give ^^'' "' 
satidaction to the council, he was condemned as an incorri- ^j^^T^ 
giUe heretic, ordered to be degraded, and delivered to the hemk, de- 
secular power. This sentence was immediately executed, and ^ w '° 
he was put into the emperor's hand, who sent him to the duke ?™T' '™* 
of Bavaria. In short, his books were first burnt, and after- July V. 
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CHICRB- wards himaelf at the stake. He maintuned his opmions to 
Abp. Cinc. the last moment. Before I take leave of tfaia afbir, I muet 
^^J~'' — ' add, that Hubs denied the charge of sedition, or that he was 
at all concerned in the disturbances in Bohemia. He was a 
person of learning and character in the nniTeisity of Piagoe, 
p?"ll9^' '" ""^ ''*^ ^*'°* ^ students, his countrymen, great service : for, 
having an interest with king Wenoeslans, he procured a re- 
vocation of the privileges <^ other nations in favonr ctf' the 
Bohemians. As for ihe burning of Huss, after the security 
of a safe-conduct, that breach of &iih must be diarged upon 
the emperor : for it was from his majesty, and not from the 
council, that this protection was given. 

While John Hubs was imprisoned, and some mouths before 
he suflered, the council sent a citation to Jerome of Prague. 
•urome ^ ^{^ Jeronw was one of Huss^s intimate friends, and preached 
taxtd, and the same doctrine. He had traveled very much, and received 
'oa oMB^ the d^ree of master of arts at the nniveraties of Prague, 
^^^ CtJogne, and Heidelbei^. He likewise made a voyage into 
En^^d, wh^e he transcribed several of WicklifTs books. 
Id. p. 121. aqJ carried them to Prague. Upon his coming to Constance, 
and understanding how roughly Hubs bad been treated, he 
quitted the town, demanded a [iiUer safercondact, and raidear 
voured to make his eeciq)e : but before he could reach Bohe- 
mia, be was stopped by the officers of John, son to Clement, 
count Palatine, and curied to Constance and imprisoned. 

After the execution of John Huss, Jerome of Prague was 
called upon to abjure his errors, to which he consented, and 
drew up a recanta^n, which he read before the council. In 
^^^ this paper he renounced the errors of Wiokiiff and Hubs, de- 
clared his agreement with the doctrine of the Roman Church 
in every point, and owned the justice of the censure passed 
Condt'^' Bg'^t John Hubs. Notwithstanding this retractation, he 
torn. 12. was remanded to prison, where he afterwards repented his 

col. 191. , . . Cll 1. J L 

submission, as we shall see by and by. 
7^ amdi In the mean time, I shall relate the censure of the council 
ST^^J- P»«»^ •'PO'i ^^ proposntion " quilibet tynumus," &c. Upon 
»w™ m^" this occaraon the Fatiiers take notice, they were informed, 
^n,„M>,' " That several scandalous tenets, subverwve of order uid civil 
^' government, bad been lately maintwned: uuongst the rest, 

this proposition had been asserted, that it was b<^ lawful and 
meritorious for Miy suliiiect or vassal to kill a tyrant by surprise, 
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asBaaaiiiation, and under the securities of friendship ; any oaths henry 
of alle^ance, or other engagements to the contrary notwith- y* j 
Btanding : and that this course might be talken without wuting 
for a commission from any jadge, or p^-son in authority what* 
soever. 

" The holy synod being resolved to combat and remove this 
dangerous error, declares and decrees such doctrine a contra- 
diction both to faith and moral honesty, and condemns all 
such tenets as scandalous uid heretical, and that they serve 
only to open a pass^e to lying, breach of promise, treason, 
and perjury ; and, in fine, declares those heretics, and to be 
punished aa such, vrho muntain such pernicious doctrine." Condi. 

This council takes notice, some people laid a heavy impnta- mi. is. 
tion upon the clergy, for depriving the laity of the cup in the ^ ]^^ 
holy eucharist ; and complained that the giving them only the ^^ 
bread vras a sacrilegious injustice. In opposition to this re- - -'- 
monstrance, the council declares for communion in one kind ; a^^^'"" 
argues against the institution of our Saviour, and the practice 
of the Church for a thousand years, with the doctrine of con- 
comitancy ; and decrees, " It is not to be doubted but that 
the body and blood of Christ is entire under the single and 
separate species of bread and wine ; pronounces those heretics 
who affirm the contnwy, and excommunicates all priests who g^^ 
communicate the laity in both kinds." However, the Fathers i<i. hh. is. 
grant, it is in the Churches power to reverse this decree, and "* 
allow tJie ancient practice. 

In the nineteenth session, they roundly pronounce, that the Tieydedan 
safe-conduct given to heretics by temporal princes, to bring got Migid 
them before the council, is no bar to the jurisdiction of the %^^'^^ 
Oiurch, or the proceedings of the synod. And that, notwith- i^o^ *<»- 
landing any such safe-conduct, it is bwful for an ecclesiastical aa»^tV« 
judge, duly authorized, to inquire into the misbelief of such ^^^^ 
persons, to form a process against them, and punish them '«^p^ 
according to the methods of justice, in case they refiise to 
abjure their errors ; and that all this discipline may be prac- 
tised notwithstanding the persons prosecuted came to the Co]. 270. 
council, or other tribunal of the Church, purely upon the nMt^aa^ 
strength of their safe-conduct. Aitor this, they subjoin a^'^JT* 
very extraordinary clause, " That the prince who has pven "<..« i™ m 
the safe-conduct, provided he has done his part, is no brtber b^^*k 
obliged by his promise." Mtgatum, 
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CKICHE- This looks like an artificial salvo for the honour of princes ; 
Abp. Cut. &B if they were not bonnd to make good their eafe-condact 
' ' against the opinion of the Church. By this latitude of con- 
Btnicliqn, the promise of the state must be a slender security. 
But which way princes may be swd to be just to their eng^e- 
ments, without applymg to force, in case of opposition, is hard 
to be understood. However, it must be said the council had 
given tur warning not to trust too much to the protection of 
Uie civil magistrate. 
Jerome if To proceed : the council could not be prevuled with to dis- 
^^Yii"' ^^ Jerome of Prague : he was charged with insincerity in 
TfcantatioH, his subuuBsion, and that he had relapsed into his former 
aited. errors ; and, over and above, there were new articles brought 
in agaii^ him. In short, he retracted his recantation before 
the council, excepting in the point of transubstantiation, which 
he professed to believe. Upon this declaration, he was con- 
demned as a heretic relapsed, put into the hands of the lay 
Du Pin, power, and suffered .with great firmness and fortitude. 
^kiHat. ^^g ijg^ Qf ^g ^^^Y^ ^jf jj^jjjj jji^ j^jjjg p^,4ed to 

''^^ii' Plague, his party resented the us^;e too &r, and broke out 
r^ MuntM into an insurrection. In this commotion, they robbed the 
J^ „ ™ palace of the archbishop, the houses of the eccle^astics, and 
^ (BtBB^, murdered a great many people. The nobility of Bohemia and 
otOrage. Moravia being enraged at the violation of the safe-conduct, 
entered into an association, declared against receiving the de- 
crees of the council, and spoke loudly in the defence of John 
Huss and Jerome of Prague. About this time the Husates 
divided into two parties : one of these divisions was called ihs 
Calixtines, because they in«st«d upon the use of the cup in 
the holy eucharist, which, indeed, was the principal point in 
They divide which ijiey differed &om the then Church. The other party, 
'^i^ called Thaborites, denied transubstantiation, and the real 
presence, and had many other opinions relating to the sacra- 
ments, in which tiiey disagreed with the Roman communion. 
These Hussites drew together in a body of near thirty thou- 
sand; and finding themselves strong enough to contest the 
point in the field, they decl^^d war against the Iloman Catho- 
lics, plundered and pulled down churches, and gave themselves 
a great licence in violence and outrage. To give one instance, 
they seized the city of Prague, and massacred some of the 
magistrates. In the midst of these disturbances, king 
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Wenceslaufl died in the year 1418. Upon the death of this h^ry 
prince, the crown of Sohemia fell to the emperor Sigismond. • — ^ — ' 
However, the Hussites, not Uhiiig his religion, as it is moat 
probable, overruled his right, and set up the fomouB Zisca 
agunst him. Thia general levied a considerable army, built a 
strong place of retreat, which he called Thahor, gained several 
victories over the emperor Sig^smond, and made himself 
master of all Bohemia. Upon the death of Zisca, which 
happened in the year 1424<, this party of the Hussites split 
into the sub-division of the Thaborites and Orphelines. But 
notwithstanding the (^fiferences among themselves, they i^reed ibid. 
in their quarrel against the pope, and defeated the Roman 
Catholics in two set battles : and in this state of hostility I 
shall leave them till the council of Baul. And thus I have 
somewhat overlooked the order of time, to give a more entire 
view of the history. 

To go back a little to the conncil of Constance, which was no aaaca 
ended in April, 1418 : this synod, as has been hinted, deposed ^^^fa •>;>. 
three popes, and set up Martin V. The two first, John 
XXIII. and Gregory XII. resigned the chair, after some 
little contest. Gregory, called Angelus Corarius, died at 
Becanati before the council broke up. As for John XXIII., 
caDed Balthassar Cosaa, he made his escape out of prison by 
briUng his guards. Being thus at Hberty, he went to Flo- 
rence, and cast himself at pope Martin's feet. Upon this 
submission he was fitvourably received, made a cardinal, and 
died not long after. But all this time, Peter de Luna, called 
Benedict XIII., held up his cbtim, and refosed to acquiesce. 
This anti-pope Uved seven years after the council of Constance, 
and gave Martin some trouble. Benedict was supported in his 
pretensions by Alphonsus, king of Arragon, who was disgusted 
with Martin for seeming to fevonr the French interest. In 
short, upon the death of Benedict, two cardinals who adhered 
to him, being encouraged by Alphonsus, elected .^^dius, a 645. 
canon of Barcelona, who took the name of Clement VIII. 
This Clement made cardinals, and performed the other func- 
tions of his character for some time. But not long after, The idmm 
when the differences between Alphonsus and Martin were 
accommodated, this competitor was prevailed on to resign. toin.°'i2. 
And thns the schism was effectually ended. ^- *■ *' 

To return to En^and : towards the latter end of the next a. d. uie, 
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cmcHE- year, the archbisbop of Canterbury held a convocation at 
Abp.cuit. London, where, beside tiie gntnt of two-tenUis to the king, 
' ' ' there was little done, excepting the making the day of John 
Id. cDi. soo. of Beverly, and Orispin and Criepinian, a holy-day, in memory 
A. D. U17. of the hite victory gained at Agincourt. 

In the beginning of August, the year fdloving, the king 
embarked with a considerable army, and landed in Nonnaody, 
leaving the En^ish administration to his brother, John duke 
of Bedford. 

About this time the archbishop of Canterbury had an un- 
happy occasion to exert his discipline, and show himself a pre- 
late of resolution and impartiality. The ease was this : 
J*«fc|^ The lord Strange and his lady coming to vespCTS upon 

brmi^to Easter-day at St, Dunatan's in the East, they happened to 
"" ""' . meet with air John Tnissell, a person with whom they had a 
aOt long misunderstanding. The lord Strangers servants drew 
their swords in the church, wounded sir John Truseell, his son, 
and some others of the family, and killed one Petwardy, a citi- 
zen, for interposing to settle the quarrel. When the news 
of this riot and murder was brou^t to the archbishop, he 
ordered the church to be interdicted, the principals and acces- 
saries to be solenmly cursed at Paul's Cross ; and afterwai^ 
obliged the lord Sti-ange and his lady to appear before him in 
his consistOTy in St. Paul's, and ask the Church's pardon npon 
their knees. And here, by way of penance, he enjoined this 
nobleman and his lady to walk with tapers in their hands from 
St. Paul's to St. Dunstan's; which was accordingly perftmned. 
He likewise ol^ged the lady to purchase a pix and some other 
In Tit. (Hnaments for the bltar. 

^c oiay, About this time sir John Oldeastle was near being surprised 
™™^ in iha oei^bouiiiood of St. Albans, at a &rm-houBe belongii^ 
odtaiHeU to the abbot of that town ; for the abbot being informed ar 
^^ ' John lay concealed at one of his tenant's, sent some of his ser- 
vants in the night to beset the house. This guard, thou^ 
they missed sir John Oldeastle, seized some of the most con- 
fidential men of his party, and carried them to prison. They 
likewise found several religious and litoi^cal books in Uie 
house. Some of these books were curiously ornamented with 
paintings. The Lollards, looking upon these embeUisfaments 
as superstitious, had cut off tiie heads of the figures ; they had 
likewise erased all tiie names of the saints out of the litanies. 
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There were also found (as Wabingham pretends) some scanda- henry 

loos p:q>ers in dishonour of the blessed Virgin. These books ■ • 

were first transmitted to the king into Normandy, and by him 
sent back to the archbishop of Canterbury. Upon this occa- 
sion the Lollards were strongly declaimed against at St. Paul's 
Grose, and a tR^;ical representation made of the matter. h^"'"' 

Not long after, sir John Oldcastle himsdf fell into the hands Neaatrie, 
of the government. He was taken in Powis- Lands, in Wales. ^, i, ^^ 
He stood upon his defence, fongbt those who came to appre- J^J^^ 
hend him, and refused to surrender his person till he was dis- La&m. 
abled by a woimd. 

At this tune there was a paiiiament sitting at Westminster: 
it was sununoned by the regent, the Duke of Bedford, to sup- 
ply the king, who was making a campaign in France. When 
. the parliament was informed of sir John Oldcastle's being 
taken, they ordered him to be sent for. When he was 
brought before the parliunent, the indictment, drawn op 
ag^nst bim some years since, at the King's Bench, for levying 
war agiunst the king, was read in the house. And being 
demanded what he could allege in arrest of judgment, he ran ij& <mmer 
out, as WaMngham reports, into a foreign discourse upon the ji °" 
mercy of Qod ; that all people ot^ht to imitate the divine 
clemency, and give mercy the ascendant over justice; that 
vengeance belonged to none but G«d ; and that his servants 
ought not to intrench upon this prerogative of the Almighty. 
He went on forth^ talking vaguely of the business, till, at last, 
the chief justice decmred the r^nt to order him not to make 
them lose any more time, but answer directly to the point. 
After some little pause, he told them, it was a small thing for 
him to be judged by them, or of man's judgment. When the 
cluef justice perceived him disposed to go on in a rambling 
defence, he bid him answer positively, if he had any thing to 
object against the legality of the process. To this he gave a 
somewhat sur^ieong reply, and declared he could not own 
them for lus judges, as long as his sovereign lord king Richard 
was living in Scotland. Upon this answer, a warrant was 
signed for his execution, and he was ordered to be hanged and 
burnt. The first part of this sentence was executed for trea- ^j^ *■ 
son, and the other for heresy. id. p." a 

The reason why fflr Jdm Oldcastle was executed without 

any iwther trial, was because he stood outhwed for b^ trea- 

y2 
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CHICHE- son. -^e bad been indicted in the first year of this Idng^B 
Abp. c«nt. reiga for heading the insurrection of the LoU^rds near St. 
' ' ' <!Kles*B in the Fields. That the matter of fact stood thus we 
646. have the concurrent testimonies of our English historians ; of 
TnoKM Walsingham, the continuator of the history of Croyland ; erf" 
^^^^ Harding, Fabian, Hall, Grafton, and Stow; not to mention 
ra^fajria Polydore Virgil, Titus Liviua, and others. And to support 
TtroTdn^ this evidence, and put the matter beyond all contradiction, 
andoT^ the records of the Jung's Bench, the rolls of the parlia- 
g^^ ment, and the statute against the Lollards in the second year 
2 Hen. 5. °^ ^^ reign, confirm the same thing. This last act has been 
■^r- ?• mentioned already : I shall therefore pass it over, and proceed 
to transcribe the other records, as they stand in sir Robert 
Cotton's abridgment. 

" On Tuesday, the ei^teentb of December, and the twenty- 
ninth day of this parliament, sir John Oldcastle, of Cowling, in 
the county of Kent, kt. bemg outhtwed upon treason in the 
King's Bench, uid excommunicated by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury for heresies, was brought before the. lords, and having 
beard his said conviction, answered not tha*eto in excuse: 
upon which record and process it was adjudged, that he should 
be taken as a traitor to the king and realm ; that he should 
be earned to the Tower of London, and from thence drawn 
through London to the new gallows in St. Giles's without 
Temple-Bar, and there to be hanged, and burnt hanging. The 
record out of the King's Bench is at Urge ; the effect whereof 
is, that the said sir John Oldcastle, and others to the number 
of twenty thousand men, called Lollards, at St. Giles's aforesaid, 
did conspire to subvert the state of the clergy, and to kill the 
king, his brother, and other nobles. The archbishop of Csah- 
terbury's instrument for his excommunication is there also at 
Cotion'i large." 

mBn^fr.563, Notwithstanding all this evidence of tlie most public and 
^^' unquestionable kind. Fox is very solicitous to relieve sir John 

Oldcastle's memory, and take off the imputation of treason. 
He is so hardy as to deny the insurrection in St. Giles's in the 
Fields ; and ai^es agunst the authcoity of the record in the 
King's Bench, because the indictment is dated the same day 
in which the insurrection was crushed. But when it is. con- 
sidered the king was pre-acquainted with the plot, and that 
the rebels were diqi^sed before day, what binders but tJbat the 
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process mi^it be prepared, the oonuniseion of oyer and ter- henry 

miner drawn up, and the court ait upon the trial of the persona > ^ — ' 

indicted the aame day ! He makes another objection against the 
record ; from the omission of the names of the jury in the indict- 
ment. But this exception is of no weight ; for the record seta^^J^ 
forth thai the biO was found agunat him by the grand inquest. Um >>uh^ 
And as for the names of either one jury or the other, it is not 
the custom to insert them in the body of the mdictment. Poz 
goes on in his objections, and attacks the statute, which 3 Hen. s. 
tdisrges the Lollards with making insurrections, and points 
phunly at the drawing together of the rebels near St. Gileses in 
the Fields. He pretends to discover an inconsistency between 
tiie preamble and the body of the law, charges part of the bill 
with ialsehood luid misrepresentation, and endeavonra to per- 
Buade hia reader, that preambles of statutes are sometimes 
governed by pregudice uid disaffection to parties, and mis- 
report matters of fact. But if such objections as these must ^"?mo "" 
outweigh the authority of the public records, the credit of mania, 
history must sink. In short, Fox, by questioning such au- ^' 774. 
thentic proof, does but discover the strength of his wishes and ^^^^^ 
the bias of his mclination. And though I have no design to upon Fo*. 
charge Uiis historian with inuncerity, yet it is plain his preju- 
dices and passions governed his pen in some cases. To ^ve 
only two instances : this martyroiogist confesses, that Augus- 
tine, the monk, wrought miracles among the Saxons at his first 
coming over ; and yet ailer this acknowledgment of a divine 
attestation, he treats him with very rugged censure for re- 
fusing to rise to the Welsh bishops, charges him with phari- 
saical solemnity, jests upon his behaviour, and is displeased to 
find his lordship so high, so conceited, or so proud. Now grant- id- p- ISO. 
ing this prelate bad some of the infirmities of human nature 
about him, and ^ed in the manner of his salutation ; granting 
he gave too broad signs of his superiority, and pushed his 
clum too for, which I do not deny ; ]%t one would have 
thought the charity and fotigue of the undertaking, his super- 
natural credentials, and the glorious snccess of his mission, 
might have secured a respect for his m^noiy, and screened him 
from coarse usage. 

Another instance of Fox's judgment bang misled by his 
fancy may be met with in the reign of king John. He tells us, 
*' Among divers conditions belonging to this king, one there 
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OHICHE- was which is not in him to be reprehended, but commended 

Abp.'caDt. rather ;" that is, " when the king saw a fat stag broken up, he 

' '^ — ' said, ' How easUy and happily he has lived, and yet for all that 

w. p. 332, he never heard any moBS.' " And thus, in Fox's opinion, the 

kbg is not to ha blamed, but rather cfHnmended, for talking 

like an infidel, and passing a profane jest upon the most solemn 

part of his religion ; for notwithstanding the ol)jections Fox 

and we of the Befonoation may have agtunst the mass, king 

John pretended no dissatisfiMtion in this matter. This joke, 

therefore, upon the worship and belief of his own communion, 

must be altogether inexcusable. 

I had passed over Uieae exceptions against Fox, had he not 
taken the freedom to blemish the public records and amugn 
the government. But when a man will venture thus far in 
defence of a favourite, it is necessary to acquaint the reader 
with this defect, and precaution him against believing too 
617. fast. To which I must add, that though we are obliged to 
pity unfortmiafce persons, and be as favourable to the dead as 
truth will ^ve us leave, yet we ought carefully to distinguish 
between martyrdom and treason, and not to be over fond of the 
memory of those who suETered for a plot against the state, 
^ "w'^ ^^^ ^^'^ '^ '"^y ^^^ ^ amiss to rectify a mistake in Fullrar. 
FaS^ This Church historian, endeaTouring to excuse the character of 
or John Oldcastle, affirms that heresy was made treason by 
statute ; and, by consequence, that the treason objected to sir 
John Oldcastle amounts to no more than his being a LoUard. 
But this notion of Fuller's is without foundation : for where he 
affirms LoUardism was made treason by statute, he must mean 
2 HeniT 6. the act made in the 2nd year of this king's reign. And here a 
"^' ' hasty view of the act seems to have led him into this error : - 
and, because all persons convicted of heresy are to forfeit their 
goods and lands, he probably concladed that heresy was made 
treason. Butthisisawronginf<»-ence: for lands are forfeitable 
for felony, no less than treason. Besides, there is no corruptitm 
of blood enacted by this statute ; neither is the person convict 
to suffer by hanging or drawing, which are always part of the 
penalties of hig^ treason. To which we may add, that, by this 
statute, the criminals were to be tried by their ordinaries; 
whereas those prosecuted for high treason are always tried in 
the king's courts. But, to give Fuller his due, he does not 
think fit to run Fox's lengths in the justification of sir John 
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Oldcastie. He owns ihe parliameiit-rolla condemn him for HENRY 

« traitor, as well as an heretia ; and. that these records of thB v .^ ■ 

Tower challenge belief. ^^^^ 

To proceed : after the breaking up of the council of Con- ^^'","^' 
stance, pope Martin began to strain his supremacy upon the ' 
Engiieh Church, and cany it to unprecedented oppres^ons. 
For instance : he engrossed the disposal of all bi^opiics by ^^ ^J^^ 
way of provieaoD, made void the elections of the chapters, and <" > «<^ 
in two years' time [romoted thirteen bishops in the province of tiam Ua 
Canterbury. About tiiis time, he made his nephew, Prosper ^j^ 
Golonna, a youth of but fourteen yeai^ r^ age, archdeacon 
of Canterbury. Beades this, the English complained the pope Dock, in 
was too lavish in his grants for appropriating and consolidating JJ}' ^^''^""^ 
chuichea ; in giving incumbents a dispensation for non- 
residence ; in sufibring some of the lail^ to enjoy the profits 
of livings ; and lasUy, that his holiness had no regard to the 
English nation in the preferments of his own court. 

Some of these grievances had heen laid before the pope at 
the council of Constance by the king's ambassadors, John, 
bishop of Licfafidd, and Thomas Polton, dean of York. 

This remonsiiruice made the pope relax upon several points, ^^, 
as a[q>ears by the instrument called " The Coocordat,'" between reiag apou 
Martm V. and the Chmrch of England. The articles were J^^ 
thefie : that the appropriations of churches should not hence- 
fortJi be made at the arbitrary pleasure of the pope, but that 
the bishops in their respective ^ooesee should be judges of the 
reason and expediency of such alterations ; that all unions and 
e(Hi8olidations of vicarages made in the time of the Bchism 
should be declared void ; that all p^tal dispensations for the 
Uon-reeidency of incumbents, or for. the bestowing benefices 
upon lay persons or monks, should be revoked ; and, UstJy, 
that, for the foture, the number of carding should be les- 
sened ; tliat they should be equally elected out of all CSuistian 
naUfHis ; and that the English should not be excluded irom 
any posts of honour and advantage in tJie court <tf Rome. 

About the same time, there was another embassy despatched AnaOer 
Uyibeipofe. The business was, to prevail with his holiness not to ^ ~~ 
pr^end to the <^>osa] of those chnrch-preferments in England '^ 
which belong to the crown, — that were at the king's disposal, 
both by right of patronage, and also by the agreement made 
between his hig^mees and the see of Rome ; that ecclesiastical 
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^^^Dv ^ dignities and pTefermentB in Ireland should be bestowed upon 

Abp. Cut. none but those who understood English, and that the bishops 

' there should take care that all people in their dioceses should 

speak English. Upon this occasion it may not be improper to 

observe, there was an act, made in the fourth year of tUs kii^^'s 

reign, which, in the preamble, sets fc^th there was a statute 

^^^^^ passed in the time of the king's progenitors, " that none of the 

Oe /ruA Irish nation should be elected to an archbishopric, bishopric, 

"^^^ abbacy, or any otJier dignity or benefice." The reason assigned 

for barring the Irish from these preferments, is, " because the 

bishops, being peers of parliament, used to bring a retinue of 

Irish servants along with them to such public assemblies ; and, 

by this means, the secrets of the government were discovered 

^J^^""" to the Irish rebek." To prevent this mischief, the old statute 

4 Henr; B. is guarded mth severe penalties : but the reason of things being 

^' ' altered, these acts u« both grown obsolete. 

To return to the ambassadors : who moved farther, that, for 
the future, no French monks should be admitted into any 
monasteries in En^and belonging to that nation ; and, lastly, 
that when the king happened to be engaged in a war in defence 
of the Roman see, the Peter-pence and other sums of money 
usually piud to hia holiness should be spent upon the expe- 
dition. 
Tie pope't "Xhe pope giving an unsatisfactory answer to these demands, 
(Aaied n the ambassadois told him, that, unless his holiness thought fit 
^^^' to comply immediately, they had positive instructions to make 
a protestation before himself and the conclave, that the king 
would use his prerc^tive in the points above-mentioned : that 
he had no necessity of making this request j it being nothing 
but pure respect to his holiness which put him upon proceeding 

VitChkha- ^^ '*^^' 

icr, p. 2£. Neither were the English the only complainants against the 

encroachments of the court of Rome : for the estates of France, 

being convened in May at Paris, revived their old ordinances 

AndFranoe. i^ainst the cxccsses of the supremacy ; addii^ withal, that 

Martin should not be owned as pope by the French, unless 

he was willing to limit his pretensions by this order. And 

when his holiness persisted, and put the Church of Lyons under 

an interdict, the parliament of Paris declared that interdict 

Mo^nB'"' *°''^' ^^^ tried the rector of the university for high treason. 

Monarch, because he had appealed from the king to the pope. 
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To retom to England. This year, the archbishop of Can- HENRY 

terbnry viaited the diocese of iRochester, to which see the ^ — • 

pope had lately preferred one John Langton, a monk of Can- 
terbury; which promotion was a manifest invasion upon 
srchbiahop Chicheley, for the bishopric of Rochester belonged 
to the patronage and jurisdictioQ of the see of Canterbury. 
To what has been already obaerred upon this sabject, I shall 
^ve ihb reader the oath of homage for the temporalities made 
to the archbishop t^ this Lai^^n : — 

" Jeo, Jehan Langdon, evesque de Rocestre, jure k les saintz ^1^^^ 
evangelea, qui de ce jour en avant serra foial et loial et fois Kr't osti qT 
porterai k vous, tr^reverent pier en Dieu, Henry, par la grace a^^^ 
de Dieu rarchevesque de Canterbury, et primate de to^te^J^U^ 
FAn^e terre, et k vos saccesseure, des terres et tenementes lea 
quenx jeo cl^me tenir de vous, et loiafanent fbnd et connoistrei 
les services qua jeo doi ^r k vous moufngneur, si Dieu me aide 
et les saiotes evanjples." cui hY''" 

roi.3t*'' 

This pope, notwithstanding the arbitrary exercise of his BriLV'sTS. 
supremacy, received a check at York : for, having translated ^jOl, 
Richiu^ bishop of Lincoln, to that metropoHtical see, the dean Ae dtan 
and chapter, insisting upon the statutes of provisors, refused to ^y^H'jf^ 
admit lum. In short, the pope was forced to acquiesce, and 
restore the bishop of Lincoln to his own see, "■ ^ ^'■ 

Towards the latter end of this year, the archbidiop of Can- 
terbury was ordered to wut upon the king in France. Before his 
arrival the king had made himself master of most of the great 
towns in Normuidy, and was now set down before Rouen. At 
this time there was a treaty set on foot between the crowns of 
England and France. The place ^reed upon was Ponte de 
Larehe. Hither the archbishop of Canterbury and the eail of 
Warwick were sent, with commission to treat a peace. Gai^ 
dinal Ursin, the pope's nnndo, was likewise there, in quality of 
mediator. When th^ met, the En^^ish and French plenipo- 
tentiaries not agreeing upon the conditions, the treaty, after a 
fortnight's debate, broke off. And now, the city of Rouen, 2;**5"^ 
wluch had held out six months, and lost a hundred thousand imgHeaiy. 
men 1^ famine and service, was forced to yield. Two noble- 
men, two ecclefoastica, and two burghers, came out of the 
town, and, casting themselves at the king's feet, b^ged a 
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CHICH& capitulation. The king ordered tbem to go to ihe archbiahop 

A^ Cut. of GaDterbniy^s teut, empowering that prelate, the earis <^ 

' '' ' Warwick and Salisbury, and aome others, to treat with Uie 

town. The burghers and garrison had their lives and ffurtnnea 

secured, upon the pajrment of three hundred and Eaxty-five 

thousand crowns. When the c^itulation was edgned, the 

king made a triumphant entry into Boa^i ; and, soon after, aD 

Me«n^' ^^ remaining towns of Normuidy surrendered. 

i. D. ui9. About the latter end of August, ihe next year, the areh- 

biebop of Canterbuiy, being dismissed by the king, returned 

into Ei^land, and summoned a conrocation to London, whieh 

^,^^ ™et upon the nine-and-twentieth of November. One ZUchard 

teiteierq/i. Walker, ft priest at Worcester, was brought before this synod, 

and charged with witchcraft;. This practice was proved upon 

him, by producing several tna^cal books, images of wax, spells, 

and other diabolical preparations for that purpose. There was 

a senooB made upon this occasion at St. Paul''s cross, by John 

Wells, bishop of Landaff; where the criminal did public 

penance, renounced his practice, and burned all his magical 

furniture. There were several pereoira suspected of LoUardism 

brought before this synod, and obliged to abjure Wickliffs 

tenets. And thus, after the gruit of a large subsidy, the con- 

Duck. in vocation broke up. 

ley, p. '17. And now, while the archbishop was deE^t«hiog his mandates 

BriL'^p^Ws. through the province, to pray for the success of the campaign, 

there happened an accident very much to the king''s advant^e, 

and which gave him a promising prospect of the crown of 

France without contesting any farther : for Philip, du^ 

of Burgundy, to revenge the murder of his father, lately 

assasffluated at an interview with the dauphin, made a private 

treaty with kmg Henry, promised him the princess Catharine 

in marri^e, and all otiier advanti^es requisite for the gaining 

m treats of that kingdom. All that the doke desired was, that the king 

Utir^riiiig of England would march to Troyes, and make an alliance with 

J^'SSrta Charles VI. And here we are to observe, that the duke 

o/Fraace. of BuTgundy, who was a prince of the house of France, was at 

619. the head of the administration, and had kitig <^taHes, queen 

Isabel, the princess Catharine, and the city of Paris, in his 

power and interest. King Henry, being well pleased with tiie 

match, and not willing to lose an opportunity so srariceable to 

'^ his affiurs, came to Troyes forthwith, entered into an alliance 
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with king Charies, and vma contracted to his daughter, the henry 
princess Gatlierine. v — ^ — • 

By the articles of this treaty, king Charies declared the 
king of Ei^land his heir to the crown of France. In the 
tueantime, king Henry was to content himself with the style 
of r^ent, and the goTemment of the kingdom, and not to 
take the title of king of France during the life of Charles : 
that the two kingdoms of France and England should be 
enjoyed by king Henry and his heirs : but that both nations 
shoidd be governed by their own hiws, and neither of them 
brought to a dependency on, or subordination to each other. 
And lastly, the dauphin was disabled from succeeding his father, 
and declared a pubho enemy : neither was any treaty to be 
entered upon with him without the consent of both kings, the 
duke of Burgundy, and the three estates of England and 
France. This treaty of Troyes was sworn by aU the lords of w.- «< Moms 
the French court, and all the great cities from the Scheldt to 
the Loire. 

Pursuant to this treaty, the king was married to the lady 
Catherine, in May the next year. Soon after this solemnity, 
the king marched from Troyes to fight the dauphin, took 
Montereau, and afterwards set down before Meaux, which 
surrendered after fom: months' siege. In the begiiming of Hezeni. 
February, he returned into England, leaving the prosecution *■ ">■ H2a 
of the war and the government of France, to Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, and the duke of Burgundy. Not long aft«r his 
arriva], the parliament met at Westminster, where the queen 
was solemnly crowned by the archbishop of Canterbury, who 
summoned a convocation to London, and procured a tenth for 
the king : this subsidy was granted upon conditions proposed 
by the famous Lyndwood, in the name of the clei^. The ''™jf^ 
articles were : "that the king's purveyors should not meddle fi« t^afjiy. 
with the goods of any ecclesiastics ; that clei^ymen should not 
be imprisoned, excepting for theft and murder : but when they 
were prosecuted for other crimes, they should be admitted to 
bail." These privileges, as Duck relates, were secured by an 
act of parhament, though they^are not mentioned in the printed ^ ^^ ^^^^ 

BtatutCB. Vit'chiche- 

Upott the recess of the convocation, the archbishop of Can- hy,' p. 28. 
terbury thought it proper to relax in his jurisdiction, which ho 
had hitherto ezeidsed in the conquered provinces in France. 
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CHiCBE- For, it seems, he had lefl some eccleraastjcal judges to repre- 
Abp.c^t. sent him ia that kiiigdom. This conduct, upon recotlection, 
J^jJ^^^ he concaved mi^t give disgust : be therefore recalled those 
J*j*^V.^ who acted by his authority, and wrote to the French who had 
rtttoratki Submitted to the king of England, that, for the fiiture, they 
^a^ should obey the injunctions of their diocesans and ordinaiies. 
jHTudkiixi. This year, Richard Clifford, bishop of London, departed this 
life. He was first, bishop of Worcester : and besides bis 
preferments in the church, had borne the ofiBce of lord ptivyr 
seal. He was a prelate of great probity and conduct, and very 
much beloved both by prince and people. In Uie year 1414, 
he made an order, with the assent of the chapter, that from 
the first of December foDowing, Divine service should be pep- 
fonned in his cathedral, "secundum usum Sarum ;" and that 
the old form and rubric caDed St. Paul's, cdiould be Imd aside. 
He was a con^erable benefactor to an hostel in Oxford, after- 
wards called London College. He sat almost fourteen years 
at London, and died upon the twentieth of August. He bore 
the arms of the Cliffords, from whence it appears he was 
H°i?piil' *''*™<'*^ froin that noble family. 

p- 22. This year, as Stow relates, the king suppressed the French 

de &iiK. monasteries m England : the reason is said to have been, because 
Lmutineni. thosc convcnts Were disaffected to tie government, and shewed 
their dissatisfaction at the king's conquests in France. Their 
lands were granted by this prince, and his successor, to otiia 
^T"'* aji' monasteries, and colleges of learned men. 

The king having received the ill ne«w of the loss of a battle 
before Baoge in Anjou, and that his brother, the duke of 
Clarence, who commanded the Engtish, was billed upon the 
spot, levied a strong reinforcement, and set siul for Fruice. 

This year, upon the sixth of December, the queen was 
delivered of a son at Windsor, who afterwuds succeeded his 
Ducii. p. 29. gither by the name of Henry VI. This prince was baptized 
by the archbishop of Canterbury ; his unde, the duke of Bed- 
ford, and bis great uncle, Henry, bishi^ of Winchester, beii^ 
godfathers ; and Jacqueline, countess of Holland, godmother. 
A. D. 1422, In April, following, the queen get sail for France, uid was 
conducted to the king. And now, the English administraUon 
was put into the hands of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester. 

To return to the Church. The time drew near for holding a 
general council. For, by a decree of the council of Constance, 
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another syood was to be convened after five years : a second, henry 
seven years aAer that ; and from thencefonrard, every ten ■ 
years. The five years being nearly expired, pope Martin pro- 
posed to hold a general council this year at Pavia. 

Upon this occasion, the archbishop of Oant«rbuiy Eounmoned Ddigata to 
a convocation to London, in the beginning of April. At this ^^S^i 
meeting of the clergy, several bishops, inferior prelates, and ^^^^^^ 
doctors, were dected as deie^tes. And afterwards, by a vote 650. 
of both houses, (for about this time, as the learned Duck 
observes, the bishops and abbots sat in one place, and the '<'- p- ^^■ 
inibrior clergy in another,) their names were returned to the 
king. The reason of sending this list was, that his highness 
might pitch upon whom he thought fit of that number, to 
represent the En^^ish Church at the general council. The 
convocation likewise voted the delegates a sum of money to 
defray their e]q>ense. But as it happened, all this preparation 
was without e^ct. For the plague breaking oat at Pavia, on l^- P' ^- 
the first meeting; of the council, the pope removed it first to 
Sienna, and soon after ordered it to be dissolved. 

At the London convocation last mentioned, one William 
White, a priest, was questioned for heresy : he was broii^t 
to a recantation, and charged, amongst other things, with 
preaching without an authority from his diocesan. There was 
likewise one Henry Webb, of Worcester, presented for ex- 
N^ing the office of a priest without orders. His sentence 
was to be stripped to the waist, and puUicly bastinadoed in 
the cathedrals of St. PaulX Worcester, and Bath. Farther, ibid. 
one William Taylor, a master of arts, was accused at this con- Bri"^^^ W 
vocation for preaching some opinions which he had publicly 
renounced two years before. Some of his tenets were : " that A liarge 
prayers ought to be made to none but God ; that worship was penom^ 
not due to the human, but only to the Divine nature of our ^^^ 
Saviomr : that to invoke the sunts, or any created being, was tttaviiMr. 
absolutely unlawful : that it was downright idolatry to ofier 
anything at a cmcifix or the figures of the sainte : that a 
monastic hfe was a diaconformity to our Saviour's institotion : 
that temporal jurisdiction and ofScea of state or justice were 
forbidden tiie clergy by the gospel." Thus we see he was 
n0it in some things, and wrong in others. He likewise 
declared against part of the decrees of the council of Oon- 
stance. And here the civilians were ordered to deliver tiieir 
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CHICBE- Opinion ; upon which, Lyndwood, Brown, and other eminent 
jib^Cmt. p«8ons in that &culty, declared, that when any person sus- 

* " ' peoted of heretical pravity had stood excommnnicated for the 

space of a year, it was euffictent to prove the charge of hereby 
against him ; however, upon his repentance, he ou^t to be 
received into tlie Churches conminnion. Bnt, in case be re- 
turns to his former mispersuasion, he is to be pronounced a 
vw'^rh^t '*^'^'' relapsed, and delivered up to the lay-power. 
w,'p. 30. Soon after the receas of this convocation the melancholy 
and tia- news of tt© loi^^s dcatii was brou^t over. This prince, by 
T^*^ ^ being ovaf vigorous in the prosecution of the war, and fatiguing 
himself b^rond the strength of his constitution, fell into an 
agae, and died of it at Bois de Vineennes, upon the last of 
August. His corpse was brought over and interred at West- 
minster. His death was extremely regretted, both by his 
subjects and others : for he had all the qualities required in a 
great prince : he had a strong genius for all the functions of 
war : he foresaw the difficulties of an enterprise ; laid practi- 
cable schemes, and executed what was designed with great 
conduct and resolution. He was likewise remarkable for the 
justice of his administration, for his condescensiTeness' and 
good nature, and for the constant piety of his behaviour. His 
death is said to have afiected the French king to that degree, 
that it ocoa^oned his own. King Henry founded two monas- 
teries upon the Thames, not far from Eichmond : one eddied 
Bethlem, for Carthusians ; the other called Sion, for nuns of 
the order of St. Bridget. He much disliked the imprison- 
ment and depOEong of king Richard ; looked upon those as 
trwtors, who were instrumental in his death ; and to make 
some satis&ction for lus lather's misbehaviour, he ordered king 
Richard''s corpse to be taken up at Langley, brought to AVest- 
minster, and honourably buried near king Edward the Con- 
Hiit. Croj- fessor. 

Con^mt. In his fourth year, during the war vrith France, all the 
nd in. uw. pngn^ alien, which were not conventual, were dissolved by 
Rot Pirl. act of parliament, and granted to the crown. 
Moniu'ioriH. ^y the Way, we may observe, that these alien priories were 
^T*"™*^ most of them cells to monasteries in France. They were of 
tmtPtntaai, two Borts : some had monks, with a prior to govern them, 
act of far- but not Under a conventual establishment : that is, they had 
liavKiU. j^^ ^jg privilege of a body like other religious houses, but 
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mi^t be removed at the pleasure of the foreign abbey to henry 
which they belonged. Others were of a more independent . \ ..' 
constitution. And though, like a colony, they pud a regard 
to &e French abb^, yet they were an independent society to 
aH intente and pnrposea. 

The first were accountable to the principal monasteries for 
tlie issues and pn^te : but the latter were proprietors, and 
rec^vcd the revenues for their own benefit. 

The ground for dissolviDg those of the former order was 
a Bu^estion of the danger of their constitution : it was 
all^d,' that these monks being foreigners, and depending 
upon superiors in another kingdom, could not be true to the 
interest of the English nation : that their being planted here 
gave them an opportunity of maintaining a correspondence 
witii the enemy; and besides their transporting money and 
other coDomodities, was no in-dinary damage. It was argued 
on the other side, that though these monks were French by 651 . 
birth, yet, since they had their settlement and mainteoanoe 
here, they would be English by inclination. In short, the 
dissolving these monasteries was a dangerous precedent, and 
led the way to larger measures of this kind in the reign of 
Henry VIII. To proceed: 

In tiiis king's reign, Richard Flemii^, bishop of Lincoln, 
founded Lincoln college, in Oxford. A catalogue of the other 
benefactors, rectors, and writers of this house, may be seen 
in Wood's Antiquities. Wood.Hiat. 

The king lived thniy-ux years, reigned almost ten, and was UniTcnV ' 
sncceeded by his son, Henry VI., an infent of ei^t months ^*™9;'' "" 
old. By his last will, he left the regency of France to the "' ^^i"*- 
dnke of Bedford ; and the duke of Gloucester had much the 
same authority in England ; which commissions were to last 
during the king's minority. In the mean time, the care of his 
educidion was entrusted to Henry Beaufort, bishop of Win- 
chester, and Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, his great 
uncles. Slow'i An- 

On Monday, before the feast of St. Martin, there was a ^'^„„f ; ^^■ 
conunis^n directed to Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, to ^''- '^^^^ 
summon a parliament. At tiie opening of the session, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, by the order of the duke of Glou- 
cester, decUred the reasons for the h<Jding a parliament. 
And here, -according to custom, he began his speech with a 
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OHiCHE- text : his subject was, " Principes populorum coDgregati aunt 
Abp. Cut. <3<i°^ Deo." From tbeee words, he took occasion to make a 
Jj;;^^;;^' long paaegyricupoD the memory of Henry V. From vdience he 
*«*^|/ , turned his discourse to the preaait king, Betting forth, " what 
^wToTAa a blesedng it waa to the nation in having so promising a prince 
^^'^^ descended from such a glorious predecessor. He looked upon 
"x^- his being the sixth of that name as a happy pres^;e upon his 

government ; and as the number six was the most perfect, as 
we may collect by God's finidiing the creation witiiin six days, 
BO he hoped this king would exceed the greatness c^ -all his 
ancestors, and put a victorious period to the French war: and 
as he was extntcted from the royal line of France and Eng- 
land, BO he would enjoy the privilege of his birth, and be a 
monarch of both kingdoms. In the mean time, he acquaints 
the lords and commons, from the king, that it was his high- 
nesses desire all his subjects should enjoy the privil^^ and 
immunities granted by his predecessors. As for the reasons 
of summoning this parliament, he told them they were three. 
First, to asdgn governors for the kii^^s person. Secondly, 
for keepii^ the peace, and providing for the execution of the 
taws ; and, thirdly, for the defence of the reakn against foreign 
insults ; and, lastly, he recommended the advice of Jethro, 
Moses's father-in-law, and conjured them to make choice of 
persons of honour, probity, and conduct, for the education of 
Dack. in the king, and the mani^ng the government.'" 
iey p 30 ■^* *^ session, the king, by his letters-patent, confirmed by 
Coiton'i parliament, appoints John, duke of Bedford, protector of the 
meiit,p.£62. realm of England ; and that in his absence only, the doke of 
ihii^' Gloucester was to supply the said office. There was IBtevrise 
Fuiiei'a ^ privy council settled for the king by this parliament; 
Hilt book 4. of which, six were bishops. As for the archbishop of Canter- 
^ buiy, notwithstanding he was first in the nomination, he 

thought fit to retire from court, and confine hims^ to the 
govermnent (rf his province. 

The next year, Henry Bowett, archbishop of York, departed 
this life. He was transited from Bath and Wells to this see, 
and had been lord treasurer in the reign of king Henry IV. 
In the year 1417, the Scota, taking advuitage of the king's 
making a campaign in France, invaded the borders, and sat 
dovn( before Berwick. The duke of Exeter being then in 
Yorkshire, and receiving intelligence of this iinq)tion, drew 
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together whftt forces he could, and marched to the relief of the HENRY 
towB. When this news was brought to York, the archbishop, / ■ 
though so far disabled with age, as not to be in a condition to 
Kidure riding, ordered himself to be carried in a chair to the 
English anny, took his clergy along with him, enconraged the 
troops to defend their country; and, in short, had no small 
share in obli^g the enemy to quit the enterprise : for when 
the Soots perceived the En^ish resolved to attack them, they 
decamped in the night, left their baggt^ and artillery, and 
made a hasty retreat into their own country. S'"""' ^- 

To return to the see of Canterbury: archbishop Chicheley Godmnin 
was now entered upon a provincial vintation. As he passed Eb^™^"^' 
through the diocese of Lincoln, he came to Higham Ferrars, T^J^"^ 
the place of his nativity. At this town he founded a coIle^>i»Ao 
for the maintenance of a warden, eight fellows, or chaplains ; to^Jat 
four inferior clerks, and six for the service of the choir. This ^^_ 
foimdation he dedicated to the honour of the blessed Vii^in, 
Eldward the Confessor, and archbishop Becket. The busi- *■ "■ '^^■ 
ness of the society was to pray for the souls of the deceased. 
He likewise built a large ho^ital in the same place, uid set- 
tled a large estate for the use of the poor ; which revenue was 
conraderably improved by the benefactions of Robert and 
William Ohicheley, the archbishop's brothers, and aldermen of 
London. 

This year James I., king of Scots, who bad been taken pri- 
soner by the English in the eighth year of king Henry IV., 
was now enlarged upon articles. Before his quitting the reahn, 652. 
he did homage to the young king at the castle of Windsor, in 
the form following : — 

" I, Junes Stewart, king of Scots, shall be true and &ith- Tkeid<igof 
M. unto you, lord Henry, by the grace of God, king of Eng- homige/or 
land and France, the noble and superior lord of the kingdom *""«'"'■ 
of Scotland, which I do hold and cl^m of you ; and I shall 
bear yon my faith and fidelity of life and limb, and worldly 
honour against all men ; and faithfully I shall acknowledge and 
shall do you service due fco- the kingdom of Scotland aforesaid. 
So God help me and these holy eTanselists." Sww'i An- 

Holliagih. 

The latter end of this year, at a convocation held at London, p- ^■ 
VOL. iir, z 
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CHiCHG- Robert Hake, of tihe diocese of Lincoln, and Thomas Druton, 
Abp. Cmi. of the diocese of Ganterbnry, priests, were brought before the 
s^^^^^^Tp^- Bynod, and charged with heretical pmvity : the articles alleged 
wSi w"^ against them were, that they refused to kneel to a crucifix ; 
i* antwo- and th^ bad books in their study which denied transubstan- 
tiation : that they affirmed the monasUc institution and auri- 
cula confession to be inventions of the devil, and that Ofaris- 
tians ought to have all things common: which tenets th^ 
were obliged to renounce at St. Paulas Cross. 
*.ii. 142S. One William Russell, a minorite, was accused at this synod 
^^J^" for affirming, that the payment of personal tithes was not 
preoci**' commanded by God Almighty ; that is, the parish priest conld 
j^TftUcT iH>t claim them by divine ri^t : that where there vsa no 
custom to the contrary, all people were at liberty to diqMiee 
of them to chuitable uses as they thought fit. This RasseS 
was ordered by the synod to recant at St. Paul's Cross ; but 
making his esc^ie out of En^nd before the day came, he was 
solemnly censured for a heretic, and his opinions condemned 
Duck. Vit. by a decree of both universities ; and, to stifle this doctrine 
^''43^^'"^' the more effectually, the universuty of Oxford made an order, 
that all persons admitted to any degree should take an oath, 
not to maintain any of Ruasell^s tenets agunst personal tithes, 
censured by the convocation and that nuiveraty; and that 
''''™'- they should not as^st any person defending such propositions 
with adrice, countenance, or any other way. This decree 
held in foree till the year 1664, when the univernt^ annulled 
all the statutes i^nst Wickliff and Russell, which was some- 
what remarkable, considering it was one of Buss^'s (pinions, 
Id. p. 211. that a monk might debauch a woman without mortal sin. 
C^heley, About this time there happened a misunderstanding between 
^J^ Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and Humphrey, duke 
<««<«tR '*« of Gloucester, the protector. This dit^^ust at last broke out 
oiouXieT into an open feud. Many of the nobility and commons sided 
^^af ^^ these two noblemen, who went guarded, and were ready 
WmAeHa: to come to blows. In Ediort, thii^ had such a face of tumult 
sod disturbance, that the Londoners shut up their shops, and 
stood upon their defence f^inat the rabUe. And here it is 
probable things might have come to an extremity, bad not the 
archbishop of Canterbury seasonably interposed. This prdate, 
taking Peter, duke of Coimbra, the king of Portugal^e son, 
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along with him, iDterposed eight times io one day between the henry 
duke and the bishop : and at last prevailed with them both to ^' ■ 
dismiss their troops, and adjust the difference. 

The bishop of Winchester had been charged with procuring ^vfrrd 
one to murder the king, when prince of Wales, and likewise 
for advising Henry V. to depose his father, king Henry IV. 
To clew himself of this imputation, and lay the blame of the 
quarrel upon his nephew, the protector, he wrote to the regent 
of France to make haste into England ; for that, unless his 
motions were speedy, the king would be embroiled by the duke 
of Gloucester's misconduct. Duck, in 

The duke of Bedford was much shocked at the news of this kj':Hoi-'"' 
disturbance ; he foresaw that these broils at home were likely to ''"E^*^* 
check the English interest in France. However, though he 
could be ill spared ii-om his n^ncy, he took the direction of 
the letter, came over into England, called a parliament at Lei- 
cester, and prevailed with the duke of Gloucester and the 
bishop of Winchester to compromise the quarrel. The re- 
ferees were, Henry, archbishop of Canterbury ; Thomas, duke 
of Exeter; John, duke of Norfolk; Thomas, bishop of Dur- 
ham ; Philip, bishop of Worcester ; John, bishop of Bath and 
Wells ; Humphrey, earl of Stafford ; William Aluewike, lord 
privy seal ; and Ralph, lord Cromwell. 

These arbitrators agreed upon a form of satisfaction which ■*■"■ ^*^- 
the duke of Gloucester and the bishop were to address to each ibid. 
other, and then shake hands, which was done accordingly. In Abridgme. 
short, the bishop owned himself sorry for being misreported as ^' ^^' 
an enemy to the protector, and was cleared from the charge of 
disloyalty. 

To proceed : the archbbhop of Canterbury, who was no 
friend to the stretch of the Roman supremacy, drew the aoger 
of the pope upon himself for being too passive in the late reign ; 
his holiness, it seems, thought this prelate to blame for making 
no opposition to the statute of Pnemunire : but Henry V. being l Hon. 4. 
the greatest prince in Christendom, the pope did not think it 
advisable to remonstrate in his time. Now, however, the Eng- 
lish al^rs being somewhat in the decUne, he ventures upon the ei m. s. d. 
juncture, and expostulates severely with the archbishop for his J^*'^ ^'^•, 
remissness, as appears by die following letter : — vol. ]. 

cordi, p. 95. 

" Martin, bishop, servant of th6 servants of God, to his u53. 
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CHicHE- rererend brother, the archbishop of Canterbury, greeting, and 
Abp.'Cint. apostolical benediction. Did you consider what a strict account 
PopTjUm^ you must give to Almighty God for the flock committed to your 
Mnsunxtw- care, — did you recollect the obligations of your pastoral office, 
to ifc areh- and how much you are bound to support the rights and hononr 
^^Xirv "^ ^® Eoman Church, of whom you hold your jurisdiction uid 
dignity, — were these things duly recollected, — your conduct 
would by no means have been so sleepy and negligent. No : 
you would have appeared upon duty long since, endeavoured to 
retrieve the misled, and opposed those to the utmost who have 
made a sacrilegious invasion upon the privileges settled by onr 
Saviour on the Soman Church. Was the honour or authority 
of yoiw character bestowed upon jrou only to put you in a supe- 
rior station, to r^se an estate, and to give you the liberty of 
'seeking your own, and not those things which are Jesus 
Christ's V If this is your opinion, you are much out of the 
way, and extremely mistake the instructions of our blessed 
Saviour, who, when he put his sheep into St. Peter's hands, espe- 
cially commanded him to feed them : neither had he tiie honour 
of this commission till he had given his Master a repeated 
assurance that he loved him. Is this, then, your manner of 
showing your love to Christ ! Is this feeding and taking care 
of the flock ! And will such conduct as this discharge your 
obligations to the holy see ! Alas .' your flock are running 
down a precipice before your face ; and yet you serai to over- 
look the danger, and make no attempt to retrieve them. Yon 
suflbr them to feed upon dangerous plants without warning ; 
and, which is horribly surprising, you seem to put poison in 
their mouths with your own hands. You can look on and see 
the wolves scatter and pull them in pieces, and, like a ' dumb 
dog,' not so much as 'bark' upon the occasion. You can see 
the authority of our blessed Saviour and the apostolic see 
despised and trampled on, without so much as droj^ing one 
word of remonstrance. Now, one would have thought you 
might at least have whispered your dislike, if you had been so 
very prudential as not to have declared it publicly. 

"Are you not aware you must one day account to the 
' utmost ferthing ' for all omissions and prevarications of this 
kind ! Do not you beheve, if any of the flock are lost by your 
neglect — and there are a great many, — ' their blood will be 
required at your hands V Consider, and tremble, what ven- 
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geance Ood AJmigbty denounces by the prophet Ezekiel : ' HENRY 

80D of num, I have set thee a watchman unto the house of ^' ■ 

Iraaei : if thou aeest the Bword come, and dost not blow the 

trumpet, and any peiBon is taken away, his blood will I require 

at thine hands." Now, what abominable violence has been let 

loose upon your province, I leave it to yourself to consider. 

Pray peruse that ' royal law,' if there is any thing that is either 

' law ' or ' royal ' beloags to it : for how can that be called a Ti«pope 

statute which repeals the laws of God and the Church I How statuu ^ 

can it deserve the name of ' roysl,'' when it destroys the ancient '^'™™"'*- 

uai^es of the kingdom i when it is so counter to that sentence 

in Holy Scripture, ' The king's honour loveth judgment V I 

desire therefore to know, reverend brother, whether you, who 

WK a Catholic bishop, can think it reasonable such an act as 

diis should be in force in a Christian country t 

" For, in the iirst place, under colour of this execrable 
statute, the king of England reaches into the spiritual jurisdic- 
tion, and governs as fully in ecclesiastical nmtters as if our 
Saviour had constituted him his vicar. He makes laws for the 
Church, and order of the cletgy; draws the cc^^nizance of 
ecdesiastical causes to his temporal courts; and, in short, 
makes so many provisions about clerks, benefices, and the 
coocems of the hierarchy, as if the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven were put into his hands, and the superintendency of 
Uiese afibirs had been entrusted with bis highness and not vrith 
St. Peter '. 

" Besides this hideous encroachment, he has enacted several 
terrible penalties agunst the clergy. So unaccoontable a 
rigour this, that the English constitution does not treat Jews 
nor Turks with this severe usage. People of all petsuaaons 
aaA countries have the liberty of coming into Enghuid : and 
only those who have cures bestowed upon them by the supreme 
bu^p, by the vicar of Christ Jesus, — only those, I say, — are 
banished, seized, imprisoned, and stripped of their fortunes. 
And if any proctors, notaries, or others, chained with the 
execution of ^e mandates and censures of the i^ostolic see, — 
if any of these happen to set foot upon English ground, and 
proceed in the business of their conunission, they are treated 
Kke enemies, thrown out of the king's protection, and exposed 

■ The itatuCe of Pnemniiin wit the HtnonT of the Britiah crown lad ooiutitDtloa. 
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OBICHE- to extremitiee of hardship. Was ever auch iniquity as this 
Ai^. Cut. passed into a law I I desire you would consider whether auefa 
' ' statutes as these are for the honour of the kingdom : consider 
whether it becomes you to be silent under all this outrage. Is 
this an instance of filial reverence! Is this the peofde ot 
England's way of showing their regards to their mother 
654. Church and the apostolic see! Gim that be styled a Catholic 
kingdom where such profane Uws are made and practised, 
where ^plication to the vicar of Ghriat is prohibited, where the 
successor of St. Peter is not allowed to execute our Saviour''8 
commission ! Christ said to Peter, and, in him, to his succes- 
sors, ' Feed my sheep ;'' but this statute will not suffer him to 
feed them, but transfers this ofSce to the king, and pretends 
to give him apostolical authority iu several cases, Christ 
built his Church upon St. Peter; but this act of parliament 
hinders the effect of this disposition: for it will not allow 
St. Peter's see to proceed in the functions of government, 
nor make provisions eoitable to the necessities of the Church. 
Our Saviour has ordered, that whatever his high priest ' shaQ 
bind or loose apon earth, shall be bound or loosed in heaven ;' 
bnt this statute ventures to overrule the divine pleasure: for 
if the immediate representative of our Saviour thinks fit to 
delegate any priest to execute the power of ' the keys' against 
the intendment of the statute, this act not only refuses to 
admit them, but forces them out of the kii^om, seizes their 
effects, and makes thera liable to farther penalties : and, if any 
discipline and apostolic censore appears against this usage, it 
is punished as a coital offence. 

"And what does your prudence think of all this! Is this a 
Catholic statute! Or, can it be endured without dishonour 
to our Saviour, without a breach upon the Uws of the Gospel, 
and tiie ruin of people's souls ! Why, therefore, did you not 
cry aloud ! Why ' did you not lift up your voice like a trumpet, 
iiaiah Iviii. show youT people their transgression, and the house of Jacob 
their ans, that their blood may not be required at your hands !* 
If all persons who have the cure of souls are bound to give this 
waming, how much more necessary is it for you to perform this 
part of your duty : to you, who have both the people and priests 
committed to your care by the Boman see ; by whose favour 
you enjoy the privilege both of primate and legate for the 
Ilnglish Church, wid have the honour of being the successor of 
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that glorious martyr St. Thomas, who, to remove the oppression u^ry 
of sueh statutes as this, sacrificed himself for the interest of . — ^ — • 
the Church ! 

" These things considered, you, who ought to have set up 
the Obiirch's standard, been most forward in the defence of 
rejigion, and animated your fellow bishops to a noble contest, 
are the first that turn your back, and decline the service ; and 
thus, either by your cowardice, by your neglect, or downii^t 
prevarication — as it is generally believed, — ^you discourage those 
who were resolved to make a stand. 

*' Therefore, if the Church complains of your conduct, — if 
the whole miscarrii^ is laid to your charge, — be not sorprised, 
but troubled, at the imputation. And &rther, let this reproach 
put you upon reforming your conduct, and awaken your courage 
to act up to the engagements of your office : which, were you 
but inclined to make the most of youiself, would be no difficult 
perfi:n-niance. Exert your character, therefore, among the 
laity : inform their understandings in this point, and endeavour 
to bring them over to justice : show them what a snare the , 
statute above-mentioned will prove, and how much guilt it will 
draw upon their consciences. Let these admonitions be pressed 
home ; and then, as it is generally said, ' The crooked will be 
made strmght, and the rough ways smooth.' "" 

After this length of reprimand, the pope proceeds to tell 
the archbishop, that he thought himself bound in conscience to 
deal thus plainly with him; and charges him, under the 
penalty of excommunication, to go to the privy council imme- 
diately, and make what interest he was able for the repealing 
that statute ; and, when the parliament sat, to apply to the 
lords and conunons for the same purpose, and to let them 
know that all those who obeyed that statute were under 
excommunication. He was farther required to enjoin all the 
clergy to preach the same doctrine ; and, lastly, he is ordered 
to take two grave persons along with him, to attest his dili- 
gence, and to cert^ the pope of the result of the matter. 
This letter of the pope is dated on the fifth of December. 

If it be inquired, what made the pope thus warm and dis- ibatona akj/ 
turbed in his admonidon ! Why all this bitterness and coarse in^'ni 
usage, these sallies of outra^ and oontempt, upon a primate of •"'''**'**v 
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CHICHB- England i Wliat was Ghicheley'a peculiar guilt in this matter t 
Abp. Coot. Could this prelate prevent the paasiag of Uie PrEranunire act ! 
'y^^^^ that was impossible : it was passed before hia time. What 
frwji Am then made the resentment of the court of Bome sleep thus 
ongt'S- long J Why was not the see of Canterbury taxed with coward- 
ice and prevarication before now ! Why were not Courtney 
and Arundel reprimanded upon this score I 

To this it may be answered, the papacy was embroiled in 
this interval, the schism was in in its vigour, and there were 
sometimes three competitors for St. Peter's chair. When 
things were thus entengled, the popes might not think it 
prudent to ruffle the Ei^lish bishops. Such harsh expedients 
might poafflbly have made them transfer their obedience, and 
go over to a rival interest : but now, pope Martin had over- 
borne his competitors ; and the breach was almost, thou^ 
8ponii»n. not wholly, made up. 

an. 1439. But bcsidcs tbis, the pope seems to have had a peculiar 

656. grudge against archbishq) Chicheley. This prelate, in his first 

bun, ^itt. convocation, had moved for the ammlling of papal exemptions. 

^°^ This was such a presumption as the court of Bome would not 

TkisBr^aie easily pass over. And afterwards, to bring him under farther 

nad^iA^ distavour, he wrote to king Henry V, to stop the cardinaUte 

^awi'n^ of the bishop of Winchester, who, besides his cardinal's hat, 

™^^ was to be made the pope's " legate & latere," and hold the 

Uiiere. bishopric of Winchester in commendam. The annexing 

these extraordinary privileges to the dignity of the conclave, 

was more than Chicheley could understand : he informs the 

king, this " holding bishoprics in commendam, was altogether 

unprecedented in England. That the Church of England was 

so well guarded by her own constitutions and authority, as not 

to stand in need of supplemental provisions from foreign 

assistance. That iJiis commission of ' legate k latere,' might 

prove of dangerous consequence to the realm : that it appeared 

from history and ancient records, that no ' legates k latere'' 

had been sent into England, unless upon very great occasions. 

That before they were admitted they were brought under 

articles, and hmited in the exercise of their character : their 

' commission likewise determined within a year at farthest, 

whereas the bishop of Winchester's was grmted for life." And 

to inform the king fully in this matter, the archbishop gave 
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hie highnefls a ^ort view of -the extent of a " legate 4 tatere's'' henry 

jurisdiction : this account, extracted from the caDon law, he ■ ^ 

enclosed in his letter. cbidSellj'' 

It is probable the pope was informed of this letter ; and if E- ^- " 
HO, the innuendos, or rather direct remonstrances against the 
B<«nan court, these remonstnuices, I say, ne may imi^jine, 
were strong provocations. This was enou^ to make the pope 
quarrel with the archbishop, and mngle him out for a mark of 
his displeasure. 

The archbishop, not willing the matter should go to extre- ^^^^ 
mities, sent an excuse of his management to Rome. But the Oe and- 
pope, it seems, was not satisfied with this answer ; for the ^^Xs 
next letter, in Mr, Petyt'a manuBcripts, is atill more severe ; ^^- 
and here Cliicheley's legatine power is suspended. This bull Hitt. ofibe 
hath no date, but the paper that follows, bearing date the first vol"™' 
of April, 1427, explains the chronology. This paper, I say, B- '"*■ 
shevrs the bull was not written long before : it likewise con- 
tahra an appeal of the archbish<^ from the pope to the next 
general council, and if none met, to our Saviour's tribunal. 

His holiness's next letter to the archbishop is dated the sixth ^- "■ ^*^- 
of May, and mentions letters written to the body of the English 
clergy for the same purpose. In this, the archbishop is 
required to make his utmost efifbrt for repealing the statute : he 
is likewise severely reprimanded for having said, the pope's 
zeal in this matter was only to raise a great sum of money 
upon the English. This construction, his holiness resentfi as 
a most injorious imputation, protests be only designed to 
maintain that jurisdiction which our Saviour bad lumexed to 
his see; and keep those privileges on foot, which the holy 
Fatiiers, the Councils, and Catholic (^ttrob, had always ac- 
knowledged. Ibid. 

The next letter is of a higher stnun : it is directed to the a nmai*- 
two archbishops only ; and it seems that, to mortify Ghicheley, ^^i nipr»- 
the archbishop of York is named before Canterbury. Here the "^y* 
supremacy takes a very lofty flight, and the pope ventures to 
make void the statutes of Prorisors and Prffimnnire, made in the 
reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. And, pursuant to 
this decree, he commands the archbishops never to act upon 
the authority of those statutes, and declares, that if ei^er 
themselves, or any others, submitted to them, they were " ipso 
facto" excommunicated, and not to be absolved, unlesB at the 
12 
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CHICHE- point of death, by any but the pope. He likewise charges 

Abp. c»ni. them to publish his monitory letter to the viho\e nation, tati 

' " ' canae it to be afi&xed in places customary upon such occasions. 

This is dated the eighth of December, the tenth year of his 

popedom. But if this letter was written after that last meor- 

tioned, the date ia wrongly transcribed, and should have beoi 

the eleventh year of his popedom : for the first expostnlatory 

letter is dated the fifth of December, and the tenth year of his 

popedom. Now, mnce Martin came te the chair upon the 

ConciJ eleventh of November, if the fifth of December, in the year 

coi.'asi. 1426, was the tenth year of his popedom, as it certainly was, 

it necessarily follows, that the ei^th of December, 1427, must 

be his eleventh year. 

iS^™^ To mollify the pope^s displeasure, the archbishop of Yoric, 

^qfOc- the bigiiops of London, Durham, and Lincoln, vrrote in Ohi- 

&e pope in chelcy's behalf : the university of Oxford likewise solicited hia 

^^X^ holiness to restore this prelate to his favour. In tbwr letter 

/^Mr- they give the archbishop an extraordinary character ; they 

acquaint his hohness what a value the whole English nation 

have for him : that his example was an admirable rule of 

practice; call him the golden candlestick of the Church <^ 

England ; and entreat his holiness not te believe the whiqxns 

Wood. of wicked men i^ainst so unexceptionable a person. 

UniTen. Those apologctical applications the archbishop sent by an 

^"i2. express to Bome, and wrote an humble submission to the pope, 

7^^^^^ protesting that he had done, and would still continue to do, 

onXiunan bis utmost for the repealing these statutes. One pass^e in 

to floow, jjjjg igtter is particularly remarkable ; he takes notice, he 

666. hears the pope had proceeded to a sentence against him, which 

aI^^u ^^^ never been done from the days of St. Augustine to that 

ard^idop time : that he knew this only by report ; for he had not so 

Ziiy. much as opened the bulla wluch contained the censure. The 

reason why he could be no farther informed was, because he 

was commanded by the king to bring those instrumente wit^ 

the seals whole, and lodge them in the paper-ofSce until the 

nlat. ito.*" parliament sat. 

fdrin.^TOl. I. To proceed. The pope, resolving to push his point, wrote 
four letters; two to the king, one to the parliament, and 
another to the duke of Bedford, upon this subject. That to 
the duke has been already mentioned in the reign of Bichud 
the second. 
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In the last, to tlie king, tiie pope puto him in mind of his henry. 

former letter, and that his highness had {nvmised to use hie ^^ > 

int^est with the next pariiament for the repeal of the Preemu- ^^X'u« 
nire act ; and that now since the parliament was ready to sit, *%^^ 
he thoa^t fit to refresh his memory, and exhort hitn to make /or tu r*- 
good his promise : he farther lets him know, that if his high- ^^^ 
ness had not thus been Boli<nted and engaged, he would have ^ramain. 
been obfa'ged in conscience to have done his utmost in this 
matter : and to bring his inclinations into action, the pope pro- 
mises to secure his highness, and his subjects, from all incon- 
veniences to which the repeal of this statute might make 
them liable, and prevent all those complaints which gave ^^ ^^j, 
occasion to the making of it. This letter bears date the 'i^°V^ 
thirteenth of October, in the tenth year of his pontificate. p. 98. 

His letter to the paiJiament runs much upon the same 
topics ; only here, he flourishes somewhat more upon his 
supremacy, and tells them plainly, that they cumot be saved 
without ^ving their votes to repeal this statute : and, for fear "^g """'■ 
this argument should fail of success, he offers them the same 
articles of security mentioned in his letter to the king. This 
letter is dated the third of October, which, in all probability, 
was the true date, though the learned historian of the Reform- 
ation of the Church of England believes the trmsciiber hath 
mistaken it for the thirteenth : whereas, the transcriber's fault 
lay in mistaking the date of the pope's letter to the king, which 
ought to have been put the third, and not the thirteenth, as it 
stands in the record. That the chronology stands thus, is 
pretty evident from the pope's letter to the king and parli&< 
meut ; in both which, he takes notice, tJie parliament was not 
yet assembled ; but this parliament met upon the thirteenth of 
October : therefore there is tittle reason to believe the date of 
the pope's letter was thus forward ; unless we can suppme 
him unacqn^ted with the time of the parliament''s meeting ; 
which, considering his intelligence in England, and the forty 
days intervid betwixt the summons and seeaion, is very un- 
likely. Cottan'i 

To proceed. Upon the thirtieth of January, this session, ^^"^ 
the archbi^opB of Canterbury and York, the bishops of Lon- f"'- **^- 
don, St. David's, Ely, and Norwich, with the abbots of 
Westminster and Reading, went to the House of Commons, 
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CHICHE- then Editing, according to custom, in the refectory of tiie 

Abp. Cut Abhey of Westminster : and here, the archbishop of Canter- 

^^j^^ — ' bury declaring the occasion of his coming, and premising a 

f^oni"' protestation, that neither himself nor any of his brethren in- 

AUtf lit tended to oflbr anything in prejudice of tjie king's prerogative, 

^^■^^J^ or any other part of the constitution ; — after this preliminary 

f^i to lit. discourse, he took this test for the subject of what he designed 

to say : " Bender unto Gaes^ the tJiings that are Gsesar^s, and 

unto Ood the things that axe God's." From these words, he 

took occasion to state the ecclesiastical and civil jurisdictions, 

and to point out the barrier between Church and State. From 

hence he went on to the pope's supremacy ; and, that the 

granting provisions was one branch of this privilege, he at* 

tempted to prove &om Scripture, prescription, and the geora«l 

^{^Sl'' consent of Christendom. He therefore requested the Com- 

mma ike mons to Consider how much the salvation of their own souls, 

vottfor the and the happiness of the kingdom, was concerned in giving the 

J^*^^^ pope satisfaction ; putting them in mind of the danger of an 

^^o^. ^ interdict unless the statute of Pnemunire was repealed : and 

^rd, after he had pressed the point home, and discovered a great 

deal of heartiness and zeal in the affiiir, he mthdrew with the 

rest of his brethren. The Commons debated the matter, but 

were not satisfied, it seems, with the archbishop's arguments, 

for they came to no resolution, either for repealing or explam- 

c'ikMr*'"' ™S ^^'^ "*^ above-mentioned. 

of Becord), However, they thought the archbishop ruggedly treat«d by 

TO , .p. . ^^ gourt of Rome, and therefore addr^sed the king to vmte 

to the pope for the purgation of this prelate : for Chicheley, it 

seems, had been 6ited to Bome, for a stratagem in this realm 

Abridg- against his holiness. 

J^™588. The bishop of Winchester, although he was disappointed of 

TS^iiii^' ^^ <iig°ity of » cardinal the last reign, renewed his attempt, 
<f WMut- and succeeded in this. Upon fais return into England, and 
J^^X^" declaring his conmiission of *' legate k latere" before the pro- 
tector, and a great assembly of bishops and tempond lords ; 
Richard Caudray, bemg constituted the king's proxy, protested 
in form, that no pope's legate ought to come into En^^and 
without the king's permissioa : for the kings of En^and have 
all along enjoyed this privil^e. Therefore if the cardinal of 
Winchester designed to sti«tch his legatine authority in pre- 
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judice of this cuetom, he in the king's name forbade him the HENRY 
exerciae of that character. Upon this, the cardinal solemnly ^' ■ 
promised not bo do anything by virtue of hie l^atine com- 6^^- 
mission in disherison of the crown ; or which might anywise to'a^^" 
tend to the lessening the prerogative, or tiie rights and pfi^-f^'t/au 

leges of the subject. ayvmor 

The learned Jocelin reports archbishop Chicheley to be the S^Tn 
cardinal that gave this caution : but that this prelate should uy^PsJ^*" 
be so much in the pope's favour, is altogether unlikely, from ^"^''"'^ 
the foregoing history. The pariiament^rolls put this matter 
beyond all question, and mention Henry, bishop of Win- 
chester, as being newly made a cardinal, giving bjm the 9?''?''' 
title of St. Eueebius ; which is the same distinction Jocelin mentfoL 
bestows upon archbishop Chicheley. And though no cardinal 
was to be of the king's privy council without special leave, the 
cardinal of Winchester, out of respect to his being of the blood ^^ ^^^^ ^ 
royal, was admitted to the board: but this favour was noif"'^^'™ 
granted without receiving his protestation, that he should admittai to 
absent himself when any difference between the king and pope ^oa^ 
happened to be debated. Thus Duck represents the matter : yl'^'J^u 
but the record in " Cotton's Abridgment" seems to leave this ley, p. M. 
post to the cardinal's choice, and tells us the lords spiritual and 
temporal requested the said cardinal to take his place at the 
board : upon condition, however, of absenting himself in the 
cases above-mentioned. Abrida-' 

In October, this yew, the duke of Bedford convened the men^p.S93. 
French clei^, within the En^ish conquests, to Paris. The 
reason of his calling them together, was, to prevail with them 
to consent to the payment of a tax in defence of the king's 
title to that crown. 

The clergy made an humble address to the regent, setting JJl^^ 
forth the reasons why they could not comply with that '''™> *« '*« 

... ■/ t I J dvkeofBtd- 

expeCIAtlOn. /onti^aiRil 

First. They allege there was not enough of them summoned ^^^^ 
to represent their Church ; and, therefore, they thought them- 
B^ves in no condition to act for their whole body. 

Secondly. They desired the regent would please to consider 
what privileges the ministers of religion enjoyed under heathen 
princes, who thought it reasonable to exempt them from the 
common burthens of other subjects. Thus, when the famine 
forced the Egyptians to sell their land, their cattle, and them- so. ei deinc. 
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CHicBB- sdves, for provision ont of Phanu>h*s granaries, the priests were 
Abp. Cint. ftUowed to keep their estates, and had a maintenance assigned 
' ^ ' them by the king. They brought another instance from 
Artaxerxea, who, notwithstanding he levied great taxes upon 
the Jews after they fell onder his power, gave express orders 
for the exemption of the priests. The words in his lett^ to 
Ezra are these : " Also we cer^ you, that touching any of 
the priests and Levites, Angers, porters, Nethinims, or minis- 
ters of this house of God, it shall not be Uwfiil to impose toll, 
Eire vii. 2t. tribute, or custom, upon them." 

Thirdly. Since the estates of the Church are the property 
of God Almighty, and that the clergy have only the manage- 
ment and distribution of them, to demand the common aids of 
that order, is, in effect, to put the Deity under a contribution: 
which, how harshly it sounds in the ears of good people, th^ 
entareat his excellency to con^der. 

Fourthly. In former times, when even tiie hiity were more 
excused from taxes, there were more troops subsisted and paid 
by the crown than are in service at present ; the discipline was 
likewise more exact, and the armies not allowed to plunder and 
distress their friends: and yet, when the charge lay thus 
entirely upon the crown, there were no such tta.es required of 
ihe clergy. They fetched their precedent fro.ia the reign of 
king Henry II. of England, who not only passed over the 
Church, but excused a great part of the State in France from 
all sorts of impositions. 

Fifthly. They urge, that since the noblesse and some secular 
corporations are exempt from paying taxes, notwithstanding 
they do not serve in person in the field, it seems very 
hard that the Church, who makes use of her commission, 
interposes her character, and puts up her devotions, for the 
public benefit and prosperity, should be under worse circum- 
stances and greater servitude than the laity. 

They urge several other reasons for a i^hai^ from taxes, 
Didicr. which are too long to ins^. 

^ki]«g. ,J^^ return to England : the cardinal of Winchester had his 

M^^ title given him, as it was thought, to qualify him for the pope's 
Wtnciabr service in fore^n parts : for now he made him, as it were, his 
pope's geae- general agunst the Bohemians, gave him a legatine authority 
S« ^^"' ^^ *^*' ^"'K*^''''^' for Hungary, and Germany, with some un- 
auwu. usual powers in his commission : for he was allowed to relax the 
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customary penance of those who had debauched nuns ; to dis- HENRY 

pense with matrimtmy in the fourth degree of consanguinity ; >— „J • 

to allow orders and benefices under the age of the canons ; and, 
in short, to OTfirrule the discipline and constitutions of the 
Church in several other instances : and lastly, he had instruc- 
tions to collect a tenth &om the English clergy, to carry on the 
war in Bohemia. The archbishop of Oanterbury likewise re- 
ceived a letter from the pope to this purpose. He had also a 
message sent him from the king, to promote a subudy amongst 
the clergy. Upon these instructions, he held a convocation in 
London, where a tenth was granted for furnishing the regent 658. 
of France. The clergy, complying thus cheerfully with the 
occasions of the government, had a statute passed in their 
favour, part of which runs thus : — a. d. 1429. 

" Our lord the king, willing graciously to provide for the Septmnber, 
security and quietness of the prelates and clergy, at the suppli- primiegma 
cation of the same preUtes and clergy, and by iJie assent of the ^^^' 
great men and commons, has ordained and established, that all 2™'*^ 
the ciei^, hereafter to be called to the convocation by the anvan. 
king^s writ, and their servants and familiars, shall for ever 
hereafter fully use and enjoy fflieh liberty or defence in coming, 
tarrying, and returning, as the great men and commonalty of 
the realm of England, eddied or to be called to the king's par- 
liament, do enjoy, and were wont to enjoy, or, in time to come, . 
ought to enjoy." 8 h™. s. 

By the penning of this act, we may infer the clergy had their 
servants secured Irom arrests only when they met in convocar 
tion 1^ the king's writ ; so that when they were summoned to 
a synod by the archbishop^s mandate in the intervals of parlia- 
ment, they seem not to have been within this privilege. 

The pope's nuncio came into the convocation-house, made a 
long speech upon the subject of the Bohemian War, and pressed 
very hard for a supply, hut to no purpose. Not long after, he Tie pope 
came provided with a new authority, produced a letter from the jj^fjj'jja 
pope, in which he had positive orders to command the English eomwxitum. 
clergy to contribute a tenth for the occasions above-mentioned. 
His managing the matter thus imperiously disgusted the clergy, 
and brought them to a flat denial of the proportion demanded. 
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cmcBB- However, to gratify his lio1ines8''B importunity in some measure, 
Abp. Cmt. they voted him eight-pence in the mark of their rente : thon^ 

' ■■ ' even this grant was cloj^^ with a condition, that the money 
should not be paid unless the contribution was fotmd not to 
entrench upon the king's prerogative and the laws of the 

Duck, in realm. 

loj,p.38. At this convocation, there were several persons in orders 

sow aon^' charged with heretical pravity : particularly for decluriog 

^^^ gainst religious pilgrimages, worshipping of images, affirming 

pravOy. the pope to be Antichrist, and several other tenets held by the 
Wickliffites. Some of these men recanted their opinions in the 
synod, and the rest were sentenced to prison. One Joan Dart- 
ford, being interrogated on some of these pointe, disengaged 
herself by an ambiguous answer. She told the convocation she 
had only learned the Creed and the Ten Comnmndments, and 
never had the resolution to press farther into the mysteries of 

M. p. 39. religion. 

To proceed : pope Martin, besides his being balked in hia 
expectation of a tenth, had lately received some checks in his 
jurisdiction upon the English ; and, to ^ve him a farther dis- 
satisfaction, his nuncio was imprisoned for illegal collecting of 
money. This rebuke was v^irmly resented by his holiness, and 
put him upon writing that expostulatoiy letter to the duke of 
Bedford, which I have mentioned in the reign of king Richard 

Adan. 1393. II. The popo, in all likelihood, would have diluted theee 
matters farther, had he not been embarrassed with business of 
greater consequence : for now, the seven years since the break- 
ing up of the last ^nod was expired, and the council of Basil 
was to commence. For this reason, archbishop Chicheley 
summoned a convocation to London. At this synod, delegates 
were elected to represent the English Ohurch ; two-pence in 
the pound granted to support their expense ; and instructions 

February givon them to move agunst the excesses of pi^Kil dispensations, 
agfunst the latitudes of the court of Bome with reference to 
pluralities, non-residence, and bestowing the highest dignities 
and preferments in the Church upon persons hardly passed 
their minority. 

This convocation granted die king a tenth for his afhirs in 
France, made a decree for the regnlation of weights, and 
put down the nse of the auncel, scheft, or pounder, under the 
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pen^ty of excommunic&tion ; but thia order bound no farther henry 

than the province of Canterbury, from whence we may conclude > . 

the province of York was not r^ireaented in this synod. d^c^'Iu 

To proceed: pope Martin, notwithstanding his disinclina- J'''- dikhe- 
tion for a general council, could not evade the convening of the Cand). 
Fathers, without drawing a blemish upon his own sincerity, and ^"'439. oi 
breaking through the decrees of the councils of Constance and ^'''°•^■ 
Pavia. To keep his credit, therefore, with the Western J^J'"''^''- 
Church, he ordered pJH^in^l Julian to opeo the council, and i'>>^> ■'<>'' 
preside as l«^te there. n^oMmce 

By the way, tiaa cardinal Julian had the conduct of the ^^jf 
Bohemian war, and was put in the cardinal of Winchester's 
poet, whose commission had been sometime revoked. 

As to the council of Ba^ their method of voting was this : 
aQ the members were divided into four classes, in which, as 
near as was practicaUe, they ranged an equal number of each 
order and nation. The first division was called " the deputa- 
ticm of the faith ; " the second, " of the peace i " the third, " of 
the reformation;'" and the fourth, "of common alfaira.^ All 
these deputations had their distinct presidents, proctoiB, and 
officera. They had likewise each of them three members drawn 
out into a committee to examine and prepare matters. This 
committee, when they had formed and digested their business, 659. 
made their report to that assembly of the deputations to which 
the cognizance of the nutter belonged. When this division Thsfymof 
had come to a resolution, the vote of the majority was carried ruHngia & 
to the three other deputations ; and when the point was agreed boiU. 
toby^ the divisions, or at least by three of Uiem, the matter was 
reported in a general congregation or committee of the whole 
council, where the president pronounced the decree upon the 
plurality of votes, which decree was ^terwards published in a 
solemn sesuon at Church. This form of breaking the nations ^^ 
into subdivisions, and throwing them into committees with Ecciu-Hiit. 
foreigners, being different from the manner at the council ™^_ "' 
of Constance, gave some disgust to the English, as we shall 
see by and 1:^. 

To proceed : the emperor and the Fathers perceiving the 
Bohemians were in a condition to keep the field, invited ^em 
to tlie council, with promises of security and ^r treatment. 
The nobility accepted the expedient ; and having a full safe- ^"Jj 
conduct transmitted from the council, they sent a solemn eol. m 

VOL. III. A a 
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CHICHB- deputatioo : the chief persons were, the famous officer Proco- 

Aip. Cant, pius, John Boxana, a priest ; Nicholas Galetis, a Thaborite ; 

' ' and Peter P^, an EngUshiuan. The Bohemians arranged 

their pretensions under Four heads ; First, they moved that the 

eucharist might be given the laity in both kinds. Secondly, 

that none but priests might be allowed to preach. Thirdly, 

that ecclesiastics should have no endowments, nor temporal 

jurisdiction. And fourthly, that public crimes might be 

punished by none but the magistracy. Their meaning was, as 

they explfuned themselves, that the misbehaviour of ecde- 

siastics, not excepting their disorders in matters of reli^on, 

/■on, ON ought to fall under the correction of the secular power. Peter 

^^^Oe^ Pajn spoke at large to the tlurd point : but with what strength 

^^^ - he maiiaged the argument, will be seen afterwards. I have 

t^TSois- mentioned this af&ir of the Bohemians, because WicklifTs 

i(i"^t. XV. books, and Pain's preaching, seem to have given a great occar- 

ch. 7. ^Qp ^ ^^ commotions in that country. 

Eugenius lY., who succeeded pope Martin, notwithstanding 
he had ratified the act of his predecessor, and ^ven cardinal 
Julian a commission to convene the Fathers at Basil : notwith- 
standing, I say, he bad gone Uuis fax, he endeavonred to recal 
his concessions, and break up the synod. The first steps of 
this coundl, it seems, were disliked by this pope. He pre- 
tended, their invitation of the Bohemians, and offering to treat 
with them upon the points in question, could not be done 
without dishonour to the ^KtstoUc see, without weakoiing the 
authority of tibe councils of Constance and Sienna ; in which 
the Bohemians had been solemn^ condemned. That afl»r 
they had been thus publicly censured, and a holy war, as it 
Popa Bage- were, imsod against them, they ought not to be allowed a 
^iaab«a re-hearing. For this reason, among others, he published a 
-^^^ bull for dissolving the council, intim^ing the holding another 
^^ •>f at Bononia within a year, and promising a third within ten 
spondu. years at Avignon. This bull was dated upon the sixteenth of 
^^^ DecembCT, about four days after the Fathers had held tlwar 
?■ 809. flpat session. 

This year, in the beginning of summer, the lord protector 

An uuiir- was informed, that several' ill-deeagning persona had broke out 

4bmgdoa, into a kind of insurrection, and drawn a body togetiier at 

Alnngdon. These midcontents were headed by one William 

Mandievill, a weaver, and bailiff of the town. They put Mi a 
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moBk of religion, dispersed libels agaiogt the clergy, and endea- henrt 
voored to make them odioua. The protector going down to . ^^- . 
Ahingdon, arrested Mandevill; who, upon his esamination, 
confessed he designed to hare done a great deal of mischief, 
especially against the Ohurch. In abort, several of his party 
were apprehended and imprisoned ; himself executed at Abing- 
don, and his head sent to London, ^nd set upon the bridge. stow'> An- 

To return to the council of Ba^ : the Fathers having " '^' 
notice of the pope's hull for dissolving the synod, made a 
declaration, "that the assembly being lawfully convened, con- i.o. 1432. 
stituting a general council, and representing the Church-mili- ^ g,^ ^ 
tant, have their authority immediately from Christ : and that ^^^ 
all persons of what condition or eminence soever, though even tuptriir to 
of pi^tal dignity, are bound to obey the said council, and abide „u£^b^ 
by their decisions tooching matters of &ith, closing the schism, Jf"- 
and the reformation of the Ohurch in the head and members.'" 

Tb^ next decree is a sort of corollary or inference from the 
former. In this they declare, " that if any person, of what 
rank or dignity soever, (ezpreealy including t^ pope,) shall 
refuse submission to the decrees of this holy synod, or to any 
other general council lawful^ ase^nbled in any part of the 
premises above mentioned, that all such persons, unless they 
repent their disobedience, shall be pat under penance, pursued 
with the discipline of the Ohurch, and that recourse shaU be 
bad to farther methods of justice if occasion diall require.^ 

And to give a Srmer establishment to their jurisdiction, they 
add in the close, "that the present council being lawfully 
assembled under the direction of the Holy Ghost, no person 
whatsoever, tJiou^ of papal emiaency, has any authority to 
dissolve, translate, or prort^e the said council, either now, or 
for the future, without the advice and consent of the fathers 660. 
assembled.^ And pursuant to this resolution, they declare the Se«. a 
pope's bull for the dissolution of the council void, and admonish ^.""ig. 
him to recal it. And to give a &rther proof of their supremacy, ^»'- <77> 
they decree, " that it shall not be lawful for the pope to make id. uts. 3. 
any cardinals while the council sat." They make a grant of the *"' 
government of Avignon, and the county of Venaimn, both in 
spirituals and temporals, to the cardinal Al^onsus, and pass u. coi. 489. 
an order, that if a vacancy should hiq)pen in the apostolic see i^^ 7. 
before the recess of the Fathers, the next election should be "^- *^- 
made in the council. 

Aa2 
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OHKHE- The difiference between the pope and councQ beii^ thns 

Abp. Ctnt. inflamed, each party endeavoured to draw the archbishop of 

^f^^jJi^T"' Canterbury into their interest. Upon this emergency, a con- 

"^j^ vocation met at London about the middle of September. The 

case being debated in both houses, they came to a resolntion 

for sending more delegates, some of which were ordered to go 

to the council, and the rest to the pope, to solicit an aeccttu- 

Duck. in modation. 

hj. p. 10, At this convocation, some of the lower house complained of 
the slender qualifications of the bishops, vicars-general, and 
commissaries ; that they had sometimes no recommendation of 
any university degree, and had made little or no progress in 
the civU or caoon htw. Upon this remonstrance, a constitn- 
tjon pasaed, that none but graduates in one of those faculties 
la. ^ ti. should be capable of becoming ecdeedastical judges. 

About tiiis time there happened a contest between cardinal 
Kemp, archbishop of York, and Chicheley, for precedency. 
This debate at last was laid before the pope. Archbishc^ 
Ghicheley wrote to his holiness upon this subject, and consti- 
tuted a proxy to plead for him. To give the ground of the 
dispute : cardinal K«Dp, upon the strength of hia new dignity, 
claimed precedency of the archbishop of Canterbury in the 
pariiament-house at Westminster. Archbishop Chicheley 
tiierefore set fortJi by his proxy, that no spiritual person oo^t 
to precede him within his own jurisdiction ; and that Kemp^s 
pretensions of a cardinal ragnified nothing in the province ci 
Canterbury : that the dignity of a cardinal was eclipsed in 
some measure when remote &om the conclave : and lastly, that 
when a bishop traveled into a foreign diocese, the advantt^ 
of his charact^ was as it were suspended, and he was only to 
Ibid. be looked on as a private person. 

Pope EugeniuB, who seems biassed in favour of the conclave, 

sent a letter upon this subject to the archbishop of Canterbury; 

in which he endeavours to make the most of the dignity of 

^TO«*» that order. He tells him, "the cardinals were seated imme- 

Chitiebs n diately next to the papal chair : that this august distinction of 

^P^y prieetiiood was intimated by Moses in the seventeenth chiq»ter 

lie ameiave. qJ DeutoTOnomy, and afterwards instituted by St. Peter under 

the evangelical dispensation : that they are to be counted, as 

it were, part of the pope''s person : and that the government 

of the universal Church is principally under theb management. 
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Since tlieretbre, according to the custom of particular Churches, HENKr 
a priest is superior to a deacon, a bishop to a priest, and an ^' ■ • 
archbishop to a bishop, it will follow by stronger consequence, 
that ^ orders of prelacy should give place to the cardinals, 
because, by the pope's eonunisBion they preside over the whole 
Ghun^ ; whereas the jurisdiction of a primate or metropolitan 
is confined to a sin^e province. And lastly, be entreats arch- 
. bishop Chichele^ to stoop his mitre to the purple hat, and not 
contest the usage of the Roman Ohnrch : and upon this acqui- ibid. Jus- 
eacence, he promises to obhge him in his see, and do him ^ at Condi.' 
the friendly offices imaginable.'' *^' ''^■ 

From this dispute it appears, Cbicheley stood up for the 
liberties of the Church of England, and had courage enough 
to oppose tlie mvoEdons of the court of Rome. To proceed : 

The Fathers of Basil renewed their decree of the council 
being above the pope. Upon this occasion, the bishop of 
Bnrgen (as Fox calls him), the Spanish ambassador, made a 
learned speech to prove the supreme authority of the council : 
and in representing this matter, Fox maintains the depoMi^ 
doctrine, and discovers himself an abettor of dangerous prin- 
ciples. To make good this observation, I must transcribe some 
part of the Spanish ambassador's speech, as it stands in F(tx. 
Now this bishop, amongst other reasons, endeavours to prove 
the superiority of the council above the pope from a comparison 
taken from the state. Aad here he lays it down for a principle, 
*' that in every well-ordered kingdom, it ought specially to be 
desired, that the whole realm should be of more authority than 
the king; irfiich if it happened contrary, it were not to be. 
called a kingdom, but a tyranny : so likewise doth he think of 
the Church, that it ought to be of more authority than the 
prince thereof; that is to say, the pope." ^'m*'"* 

Fox decUres himself a great admirer of the solidity of this nwots, 
argument, and t^ us, " the force and power of truth" was **' 
evident in it, and makes it his own l^ his commendation. To 
put this matter beyond dispute, I shall cite somewhat more of 
him to this purpose. His words are these : " as touching that 
the pope is subject to the general council, it is excellently well 
proved (says he) by the reason before alk^ed by the bishop 
of Burgen. For the pope," continues Fox, " is in the Church 661. 
as a king in hia kjogdom : and for a king to be of more autho- 
rity than his kingdom, it were too absurd : ergo, neither oug^t 
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CRiCHE- the pope to be above the Church. For like as oftentimes 
Abp. Cmii, I™g8 who do wickedly govern the commonwealth, and exercise 

■ ■ ' cruelty, are deprived of their kingdoms ; even so it is not to 

be doubted, but that the bishops of Borne may be deposed by 
Id. p. 880. the Church ; that is to say, by the general councila.'" 
edit, 1611, Thus Fox proves a council above the pope trom this rq)ub- 
lican argument of the people's being above the king; and 
makes no scruple to maintain, that princes may be deposed by 
their subjects for mal-administration. 

To return to the council of Basil, where the Fatha^ once 
more declare against the pope's having any authority to trans- 
late or dissolve the council : in consequence of this resolution, 
and the other above-mentioned, tliey summon Eugenius to the 
council, charge him with contumacy, and prescribe him a set 
CouciL time to ^pear and give satis&ctioo. 

coueoe^Gie. ^^ pop^ Bud council being thus at de&ance, the En^ish 

Td 1433 ^'"'i^^ ^'^^ somewhat at a stand. To settle this matter, the 

Aooneoea- archbishop of Canterbury Bumm<Mied a convocation to Z<ondon, 

London. upoD the sixth of Novemb^ ; and, at the opening this synod, 

he recommends the debating tiiis grand question to the lower 

house ; that is, vriietlter the dissolving of a general councQ 

was part of tiie pope's prerogative! or, on the other side, 

frfietber the Fathers of Basil mi^t make good their menaces, 

and depose Eugenius \ and, in short, whether Eugenius or the 

council of Basil ought to be obeyed ! Aft^ some days for 

deliberating upon the point, Thomas Beckington, dean of the 

Arches, reported this resolution of the lower house to the arcb- 

bishop, that the pope might dissolve the council at his plea^ 

sure ; and that, in case the council of Basil should make a new 

pope, it would not be lawful for the English Ohurch to throw 

off their obedience to Eugenius. This opinion was ^proved 

f'l Ch°h ^ ^ *^® bishops. 

lev, p. 42. And here we are to observe, that the Englnh <Jergy were 
(feroy^f* hy no means pleased with the proceeding «F tiie council of 
"^ oaoMit Basil. The reason of their disgust was, because the council 
the BooBcU. had changed the form of voting by nations, and referred the 
decision to committees. This innovation was protested against 
by the Ei^lish delegates at Baral. The names of these repre- 
sentatives were, Thomas, bishop of Worcester ; William, prior 
of Norwich ; Thomas Brown, dean of Salisbury ; Petrar 
Patrick, chancellor of Lincoln ; Bobert Barton, precentor of 
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Lincobi ; John SaliBbmy, doctor in divinity ; John Simondis- hbnby 

borough, bachelor in canon Uw. Some of these delegates v — ^ ■ 

dying at Basil, the London convocation chose eight doctors in 
divinity to supply the places of the deceased, and make their 
representation more numerous. These delegates had inBtnic- 
tions not to submit to any new form of swearing, in case such 
terms should be required by the eooncil. ^'''^- 

This year, Peter Pain, the Bohemian delegate above-men- -^"^?" 
tioned, argued before the council i^nst the clergy's having argua ' 
estates, or temporal jurisdiction. I ahall mention some of his ^^^^^ 
arguments taken from Holy Scripture, and the answers given Wfempc^ 
to them by Polemar, archdeacon of Barcelona. This Polemar, dicUoo of 
before he proceeds to coniute Pain's objections, establishes the 
oppoate doctrine from several texts in the Old'aod New Tes- 
tament. First, he observes, that our Saviour's priesthood ^''' *'- ^' 
was of the order of Melchizedech, and not of Aaron ; and that 
Melchizedech had the regal as well as the sacerdotal dignity 
in his character. What wonder is it, therefore, if the evan- 
gehcal priesthood should be allowed the common advantage of 
property and temporal power ; since Melchizedech was king 
of Salem, at the same time that he was priest of the most high 
God. OenriT.lB. 

He observes, farther, that before the Mosaic institution, Bu arsu- 
when the laws of nature, the primitive customs and traditions, neendtji 
were fresh upon people's minds ; that during this period, the P"'"^''- 
eldest son had the priesthood annexed to his birthright, and a 
comparative advantage with respect to property and power. 
Thus, when Isaac took Jacob for his eldest son, he blessed him ^n. "»ii. 
suitably to that privil^;e, and made him lord over his brethren. 
And when Jacob called his sons together to give them his 
blessing, he styles Beuben his eldest, the excellency of dignity, 
and the excellency of power : by which St. Jerome under- Oen.xlii. 3. 
stands the privilege of priesthood, and a greater share in 
jurisdiction wid estate : all which would have been Heuben's 
advant^;es, had it not been for his misbehaviour. Concil. 

From hence Polemar advances to the law of Moses, and cd.'l374. 
proves, that the tribe of Levi enjoyed estates real and per- 
sonal, had servants in their family, and were owners of houses, 
towns, and cities ; for, by the way. Pain had run the point to 
such a remarkable dilemma, as not only to maintain that the 
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CBicHE- Church on^t to be diqueaessed of her reTemies, but that a 

Abp. Cut. clergyman was not c^Mble of iuheriting an estate. 

' ' To refute this unaccountable doctrine, Polemar proves, 

from Leviticus, " that the cities of the Levites, and the 
houses of the cities of their possession, might be redeaned 
at any time : and if a man purchase of the Levit«s, then the 
bouse that was sold, and the city of his poaseesion, shall go 
out in the year of jubilee : for the houses of the cities of the 

662. Levites are their possesion among the children of Israel : but 
tJie field of the suburbs of their cities may not be sold, for it 

^nt. UT. is their perpetual posseamon." Thus it spears that the tribe 

' of Levi had not only a share in the country, but that their 

estates were under particular circumstances of advant^;e. 

Niimb.xiii. He proves this point farther, from the thirty-first of Numbers, 
where it appears that EUeazar, the priest, and the rest of his 
tribe and order, had a considerable share of the booty taken 
from the Midianites. And in the thirty-fifth chapter of this 
book, God commands Moses to give unto the Levites, of the 
inheritance of their possession, cities and suburbs to dwell 

Numb. in, ^ud afterwards, when Palestine was conquered by Jo^ioa, 
this order was performed, and forty-eight cities assigned to 

Jm. Hi. the tribe of Levi. And that, besides this division, the same 
tribe had the tithes, first-friiits, sacrifices, and money for re- 
demption of the first-born. And thus, by the divine institu- 
tion, they were more wealthy than any other tribe. And 
then, as to matters of jurisdiction, the high-priest was some- 
times the chief magistmte, as it happened in the case of Eli. 
Samuel, likewise, a Levite by birth, was at the head of 
the government. And therefore St. Augustine, in his ques- 

Que«t, 46, tiona upon the Old Testament, when he comes to solve this 
di£Sculty, how it came to pass that Elkanah, Samuel's father, 
being a Levite, should he obliged to ofier at the tabeniacle, 
and pay tithes! He answers that Elkanah was chargeable 
with these duties, upon the score of his wife''s estate ; and that 
his wife was of a difPereot tribe : for, as this Father observes,, 
the Levites did not always confine themselves to the posterity 
of their patriarch. Thus, for instance, Jehoiada, the hi^ 
priest, married Jehoshabeatb, the daughter of king Jeboiam,. 
.. who was of the tribe of Judah. From hence, he goes on to 

9 to 13, ' prove the priests were made judges of civil controversies by 
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the Mosaic law. And, lastly, that the fiunily of the Macca- henry 
bees were ktngs and prieeta for several descents." > .J. . 

When Polemar had thus argued agunst Pain from the Old 
Testament, be proceeded to examine his citations oat of the 
New. 

And here, in the first pUce, Pain argued against the pro- 
perty and julisdiction of the Church from the calling St. Peter, 
St. Andrew, and St. Matthew, who quitted their fortunes and 
employments, and followed our Saviour. But, as Polemar 
observes, there can no more be inferred from this, but a pious 
dSaposition in these apostles ; there being nothing in the text 
which makes this resignation of theirs a standing rule for the 
practice of the clei^. 

Secondly. Pain offered to prove his opinion from the fifth 
of St. Matthew, where it is said, " Whosoever diall smite st mm. t, 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also :" but this is 
so apparently remote from the point, that his adversary does not 
think it worth the answering. Neither is the next text aUeged 
from this chapter much more to the purpose, viz. : " If any 
man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also ;" for if this precept were to be literally T"- *'■ 
interpreted, and pointed wholly towards the Church, it might 
be tamed against Pain ; because it supposes the' clergy have 
something ^lich may be called their own. But this com- 
mand, as it is generally interpreted by the Fathers, means 
nothing more than a patient and benevolent temper, and being 
ready to do that i^ch is most serviceable to the spiritu^ 
interest of our neighbour. 

Pun proceeds, and endeavours to establieh his opinion fi-om 
our Saviour's instructions to his disciples, when he sent them 
to preach. And here, at their setting forward, they are com- 
manded to provide neither gold, silver, nor braes for the con- 
venience of their journey. To this Polemar answers, that the 
sense of the Scripture is not always to be strained ap to the 
letter : that a prohibition does not always bind without limita- 
tion, bat is to be ei^unded with r^ard to circumstances. 

'niuB, in the fourteenth of St. Luke it is said, " When thou 
makest a dinner, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, neither 
thy kinsmen." But ought we to conclude from hence, that SlLuIuxIt. 
it is a sin for a man to entertain his relations or friends at 
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CHiCHE- table i To give aoother inatODce, our Saviour commands his 
Abp. cimt. disciples not to fear those who can kill the body. But does it 
^^Ji^^ follow from hence, that we are never to be afraid of those that 
SS- have the power of life and death over ns ! This, without 

doubt, would bear much too hard upon the laws of self-pre- 
servation. The meanii^, therefore, is only this, that we ought 
not to be so far govern^ by onr fears, as to neglect our duty. 
To mention another text which sounds like the fonner, *' Take 
no thought, therefore, saying, what sh^ we eat, or what shaU 
we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed ! And take no 
St. «>tt n. thought for the morrow." But notwithstanding the prohibi- 
3'- ^ tion is plain, and runs in general terms, it would be unreason- 
able to conclude that all Christians were forbidden to look 
forward, or make any provision for the conveniences of life. 
Had this been the meaning of our Saviour's words, St. Paul 
would never have said, " That if any man provide not for his 
own household, he has denied the &ith, and is worse than an 
infidel." The command, ther^ore, of not carrying gold or 
silver, relates only to the particular mission of the apostles to 
the Jews : for we see at other times the apostles were allowed 
a stock, and furnished with money for their accommodation. 
Jobn ziii. And, which is more, when onr Saviour was to continue no 
3t"Luke longer with them, he gave them express order to provide tar 
iHi. 36, themselves. 

663. Paints next text, to argue the dei^ out c^ their civil ri^its, 

is taken from the 23rd of St. Matthew, " Be ye not called 
3'-..>'**t- Rabbi.'" But first ; these words are ^mken to the multitude 
ver. i. ' as well as the disciples. And secondly ; the prohibition is 
levelled only ag^ust vanity, ambition, and contest for prece- 
dency. 

Another text made use of by Pain is, what our Saviour said 

to the young man, who defdred his instruction : " If thou wilt 

^.'' '**"■ be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and pve to the poor." 

To this Polemar replies, " that these words were spoken to 

the young man, and not to the Apostles ;" and therefore the 

clergy are not puticularly concerned in them. Farther, our 

Saviour's answer to the man that offered to foQow him was 

citod by P^ : " The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 

8t Luke ix ^ have nests, but the Son of man hath not where to lay his 

^- head." To this, it was returned, that though all our Saviour^ 
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actions were iostructWe to the Gfanrch, yet we ace not tied to henry 
an imitation in every particular ; for otherwise every Christian _' - 
would be bound to suSer upon the cross. 

And lastly. Pain attempts to make good his singnlaritiee 
from this declaration of our Saviour, " Whtwoever he be of you 
that forsakes not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple." ^}- '^'■^ 
But this text was spoken to the multitude ; and therefore the t«t. 2s! 
force of the command will reach all ChristiaDS in commoo. lo 
short, several of Ptun^s citations from the New Testament 
relate to the laity no leea than the clergy. From whence it 
would follow, that if his constructions should pass, no Chria- 
tiaos ought to be allowed either property or power. Baptism 
would bring them all under an incapacity for wealth or magis- 
tracy : and thus they would be obliged to throw up the worid 
to Jews and Infidels. 

I shall now proceed to mention some of Pain^B best ail- 
ments from the reason of the thing. 

First, he argues, that since it is lawiul for the clergy to 
deny the laity the benefit of the sacraments, when they bdieve 
them unqualified ; therefore it is lawful for the laity to take 
away the temporalities of the clergy when they misbehave 
themselves; that is, because it is lawful for the clergy to 
execute their commission, to manage the power of the keys, 
and govern those committed to their charge : therefore the 
laity may take a forfeiture without authority, and disseize the 
church of her revenues against justice and law ! 

Pain argues in the next place from the topics of inconve- 
niency, and supposes, that if a clerk should be guilty of 
murder, robbery, or ravishing, there would be no remedy 
agunst tiiese disorders, unless his doctrine was allowed' to take 
effect. To this Polemar answers, that satisfaction might be 
easily made, and the public peace secured, without going to 
these extremities : and that the rights of the Church oujj^t 
not to suffer for the miscarriages of any particular person. 

Pain endeavours again to re-enforce the cause from the New 
Testament, and cites the fflxth of the Acts, where it is sud l^ 
the Apostles, " It is not reason that we should leave the word 
of God, and serve tables.^ Bnt do these words imply the Iwty *=" *'■ ^ 
have any right to overthrow the property of the Church I Did 
the Apostles give the people any Uberty to seise the sums of 
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CHlCHB- money laid at tlieir feet, because they were not at leisure to 
Abp. Cut make a diatribution of what was deposited with them ! 
' ■- ' His next ailment is, that the endowments of the ChunA 
being of the nature of a privilege, they ought to be taken away 
vhen the design of tlie grant is not answered. To this it is 
repUed, tiiat if he means an endowmeot settled with a power 
of revocation, by a privilege, he mistakes the Church's title, 
there being as full a translation of right in estates granted to 
the clergy, as in those conveyed to the laity, either by gift, 
purchase, or any other way. 

Notwithstanding the ill success of Pain's arguments, he is 
resolved to push the pomt, and venture upon this imtoward 
argument ; that as it is lawful to take a sword out of a mad- 
man's hand to prevent his destroying himself, so it is defensi- 
ble to strip a dei^yman, that mismanages, of his estate, for 
fear he should abuse it to bis ruin. By this reasoning, every 
man that misemploys his fortune, ought to have it taken from 
him. Now this doctrine, were it allowed, would unsettle the 
world, fill all places with rapine and confusion, and give the 
rabble an admirable colour to rob the wealthy at their pleasure. 
Lastly. He closes the dispute with a prediction of our 

^'■•"S; Saviour : " Behold your house is left unto you desoUte ;" and 
interprets it as a prophecy, that the tempomlities of the clei^ 
should be taken away. But this is downr^ht perverting the 
words, and expounding that upon the Christian clergy, which 

Caiidi. is pl^nly meant of the Jewish church and government. 

™l'i377 to 1 1**™ °ow done with this delegate's argument from Scrip- 

'<19- ture, and the reason of the thing. His testimonies from the 

Fathers, from the canon and civil law, are no less wide of his 
purpose : however, by these citations, it is evident, Pain was 
a man of learning, and one of the cliief of the Wickliffite 
party. I have been the longer in representing this matter, to 
shew tJhe dangerous tenets of these men, and the wretched 
proof they bring in defence of tbem. This doctrine is calcu- 
lated exactly for plunder and sacrilege, the holy text lament- 

664. ably wrested to the ruin of the Church, and the authority of 
God made use of against his own institution. 

And to free the reader from a partiality to these Lollards, 
and prevent his being shocked with this censure, I shall sub- 
join the testimony of the famous Hooker; a person of the 
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first rank for learning and judgment; and against whose in- henry 
tegrity there lies no exception. This celebrated divine, upon > — ^ — ' 
s Bimilar occasion, deliveiB himimlf thus : 

" And for fear, lest covetoosneee alone should linger out the 
time too much, and sot be able to make havoc of the house of 
Qod, with that e^>ed]tion which the mortal enemy thereof did 
vehemently wish ; he hath, by some enchantments, so deeply 
bewitched religion itself, as to make it in the end an earnest 
solicitor, and an eloquent persuader of Bacri1^;e ; urjpng con- 
fidently, that the best service which men of power can do to 
Christ, is, without any more ceremony to sweep all, and to 
leave the church as bare as in the day it was first bom ; and 
that they which endowed churches with lands, poisoned reli- 
gion," &c. 

In a word : " that to give unto Ood is error ; and reforma- 
tion of error to take from the chorch, that which the blindness 
of former ages did unwisely give.'" 

" By these, or the like suggestions,'" continues he, " re- 
c^ved with full joy, and with like sedulity practised in cert^n 
parts of the Christian world, they have broagbt t-o pass that p^ it. lo. 
which David doth say of man, but which is in hazard to be veri- 
fied conceming the whole religion and service of God. The time 
thereof may, pentdventure, fell out to be threescore and ton 
years ; or, if strength do serve unto fourscore, what followeth 
is like to be small joy for them, whosoever they be that behold 

it." Hookw. 

Thus, in the opinion of the judicious Hooker, this dedum- pout^ 
ing against the property imd endowments of the Church, pro- ^^^ jj 79 
ceeds firom the suggestions of the mortal enemy of mankind, 
and is no better than sacrilegious enthusiasm. Thus the charge 
runs, if the Lollards were in earnest, and believed their tenets. 
But if they were governed by pique and secular views, served 
under their interest, and made a noise for pay and plunder, 
their character must sufi^ deeper another way. 

This year, the commons complained to the king in parlia- Tie mm- 
ment, that the clergy commenced suits for wood of tweatj /or pmhibi- 
years' growth and upwards : and that when those who bought ^"J^^ 
this timber of the laity, applied for remedy to the court of ^tut aad 
Chancery, and moved for a prohibition pursuant to a statute PUm, inu 
made in the forty-fifth of king Edward III., that in such cases, 45'^^^ 
a prohibition and attachment was, against all law and right, <"P s. 
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CBICHE- denied them. They humbly therefore desired the king to 

Abp. Cut ordain by authority of the present parliament, that those who 

' < ' shall find themselves aggrieved, may hereafter have such writs 

of prohibition and attachments upon them, in the Kill's 

Bench and Common Pleas, as well as &om the Chancery, 

according as they shaU think fit to apply. And that the said 

writs of prohibition and attachment issuing out of the said 

benches, may have the same force and effect as if they had 

Fiiii»r ],een awarded out of the High Court of Chancery. 

Uitt. bookl This bill was denied by the king, and the matter lefb to the 

%[ RoV statutes abeady provided. 

~^^, From this bill it pl^nly appears, that the Chancery was the 

Abridg- only court for rem^y in these cases ; and that, ae the laws 
^605. then stood, neither iiie King^s Bench nor the Common Pleaa 

had any authority to grant prohibitions. 
l^«^p«. To return to the affairs at Basil, where the bishops of 
datuiiaiai Tarentum and Cervia presented a bull of pope Eugenins to the 
^'^ Fathers, intimating, tliat notwithstanding he had nulled the 
™^ </ council of Basil, yet to avoid the dissensions which had hap- 
pened upon the score of this dissolution, he declared the 
general council of Basil had been lawAilly continued, and that 
it ought to continue : that the dissolution was null, and that 
he approved the council : Uiat he revoked hia bulla of dissohi- 
tion, and made void every thing that had been attempted 
against the authority of the council, declared all processes 
commenced' against any of its membeiB of none efiect, and 
promised to desist from all practices that might be anyways 
prejudici^ to that assembly. The Fathers accepted this bull 
of revocation, and declared the pope had given them full satis- 
(action. Upon this t^ey admitted his legates into the council 
upon the preliminary of taking an oath for approving die 
decrees of the Fathers of Constance, with reference to the 
CondL supreme authority of a general council. 

col. 528'. About a year forward, archbishop Ghicheley sent an order 

E^ieil'iliit. **• *"*• Bufiragans to publish the following form of excommuni- 
™'- "• cation in all the cathedrals and parochial churches within the 
province: this censure was to be read every Sunday, unless 
some extraordinary impediment happened. It was to be pro- 
nounced ju Engli^, in the following form : 

" Yrste ; yei be accursy'd that presume to take away, or 
12 
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pryfe any chircbe of the right yat longyth yereto, or eke agayn henry' 
right to sbroy, brehe, or atrobyll ye liberties of the Ghirche. ' 

'* And also yoo that parcheses any maner of letterys from 
any temporal courte, to let any process of spiritual jug^ys in 
such causes as longyth to spiritual court : and all yoo yat with 
puple and noyae come to spiritual court, and put the ju^^ys or 
partyes yat their pletts in feer, or else for alsmoche as the 
partyee sew in spiritual court such causes as longeth to spi- 665. 
ritual court, make or procure any of the s^d partyes, advocats, 
procurators, or other mynysteres of spiritual court, to be endytt, 
or restytt, or anywise be vexyd. 

" Also, yei yat presume to destroy or trobyll the ease and 
tranquillity of the kynge, and hys reame of Inlonde, and yoo 
yat wrangfiilly withehold any ryght, yat longytbe to the kynge. 

" Also, all yoo yat weetyingly berys fals wittneas, or pro- 
cure fals wittness to be borne, or else weetyngly bring forthe 
in judgment fals wittness to let ryght matrimony, or procure 
dysherytynge of any person. And ako, yoo yat of malyce put 
any crime of skluidyr to any man or woman, the wyche was 
not sklandary byfore among gude men and worthy, so that he 
or scho Bchulde be caulyde to jugment, a purgacion assigned 
to hyme on the said ciyme, or grevyd in any otherwise. 

" And also, yoo yat resyre the kyngs writtyee, or maade- 
ments, to take such as ben acon^ for neede or favour, or any 
other wilefiill causys, yet do oott dewe exeeucion thereof, or 
procure wrongMl delyrerance of suth yat ben acureyde. 

" Ande all yoo yat take wasting, or withdraw ynge owte 
of house, maners, grangs, or odyer placys of archbyschopes, 
byschopes, or any other person of holy Ghirche azene their 
will, or azene the will off suche persons yat ben ordeynt, and 
depute de kepers theirof. Also, all yoo that drawetb owte of 
seyntory any man m* woman yat fley^e to chircbe or chirche- 
yarde, or clostyr for gyrthe, or immynyte of ho^ Chirche, or let 
or forl^de necessary lyfe-lode to be gyffynge to such persons 
beyii^ witheinne seyntory. 

" And yoo yat putt violent bonds on prieste or on derke. 

" Also, all yoo yat use any witchscraft, or gife thereto faith 
or credence : and all fals jurowrs, and other yat before sowme 
on boke, or off any other holy thing. 

*' And all yoo yat dothe symonye or sacriledge, heretyques, 
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CHIOHB- Lollais, and fautours of any famose thefys, robbers, refibrs, and 
Abp. Cmt, ravjrahers, ialsarias off the poppys, or the kings, or off any 
' ' ' ordinary of holy Chirche. 

" And yei yat letten execucion off trewe testaments, or last 
wills, and witholders of tyth, or any other spiritual commod- 
j^^f^- ties yat longyth to holy Chirche. Amea.'" 
lnC>lc,p.73. 

7%e ^4^ As to the state, the English interest declined in France : 
6o^S m several of the great cities declared for Charles VII. and the 
Praace. king's principal confederate fell off: for, after pope Eugeoius 
and the cODclave had ^>ent some time in aoliciUng an accom- 
modation between king Henry and Charles, without efl^ct, 
they grew weary of that mediation, changed their project, and 
procured a peace between king Charles and Philip, duke of 
Burgundy. This was ft great misfortune to the English a^rs, 
and was succeeded by another of no ordinary magnitude : for 
this year John, duke of Bedford, regent of France, died. This 
■ "' " prince was well qualified -both for the council-board and the 
camp; and upon the score of his birth and character, his 
station was not undraerred. Upon the death of this regent, 
Richard, duke of York, being put into his post, his promotion 
was disrelished by Edmund, duke of Somerset, who did his 
utmost to retard his voyage, and embarrass his success. This 
delay occasioned the loss of Paris, and several other consider- 
siow'a An- able towns in France. 

3^' '■ '^*' To return to the Church : upon the death of the emperor 
Haiinili. Sigismoud, which happened the next year, the pope perceiving 
himself less embarrassed, retracts his late agreement, and 
i.D. 1487, translates the council to Ferrara. Some httle time before 
this, the pope had been cited to the council, and declared con- 
^^2. tumacious for not appearing. His holiness, therefore, being 
c^G90. resolved not to make the submission enjoined, did his utmost 
^kO^ to scatter the council. To this purpose, he wrote to king 
„,„^^ Henry to send his ambassadors to Ferrara, and sent a peremp- 
^^m" **"7 ^^^ **• ^^^ archbishop of Canterbury, to convene a 
and traia- syuod, and send a delc^tion of bishops to Ferrara the next 
eoimeau> Spring. On the other hand, the Fathers of Basil wrote a 
n^^^^ circular letter in oppoation to the pope's bull, declared the 
K^&t calling of the cooDcil of Ferrara null ; pronounced everything 
^^ transacted there of no force or authority, enjoined all the pre- 
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lates at Ferrara to repair t<i Basil within thirty days, and ex- henry 

cotniDunicate all those who ehould either directly or indirectly > — ^ > 

hinder any person from coming thither. Do Pin. 

A great part of the western Church was so far disguBted cmV'xT. " 
with this pope's prevarication, as to quit his interest. Most D^^|j'i„ 
of the Italians, Germans, and Spaniards adhered to Uie coun- V)t. Chicbe- 
cil of Basil : and Charles VII. of France, not only forbad the 7^ ^u^ 
fM%lat«8 of his dominions going to Fenara, but convening the ^^ 
estates to Bourges, published an edict called the " Pragmatic *'*™'*^ 
Suiction." This law was levelled against papal provisions, the oouBctf tf 
payment of annates, and other encroachments of the court of 
Eome. Ibid. 

Thus far, the pope met with little but discouragement ; but Kty Hen- 
in England he had better success: forking Henry sent \am^^^'° 
a lett^ ; in which, after having lamented the divisions of 
Christendom, and recommended a good understanding between 
his hoIiaesB and ibe Fathers at Basil, he adds, tliat in case 
matters could not be accommodated, and the pope should think condl. 
it necessary to translate the council, his highness would not ^"'790 
fdi to send his ambassadors to the place assigned. 666. 

This letter, by the contents, seems to have been written some 
time before the last rupture between the pope and council. 

The king made good his promise, and resolved upon an em- 
bas^ to the pope's council at Ferrara. These ambassadors i 
being most of Uiem prelates, the archbishop of Canterbury „ 
summoned a convocation to fiimish them suitably to their ^^X 
character : but the clei^ of the lower house being most of ^;^*™' 
them for the council of Basil, refused to contribute towards i^Batii. 
this expense. However, tiie proctors of the monasteries 
granted fourpence in the pound. vTch^h 

At this London convocation, archbishop CbichelE^ com- icj,' p. n 
plained of pope Eugenius for giving Lewis, u^hbishop of 
Rouen, the bidioprie of Ely in commendam. This being an 
unprecedented stretch of the supremacy, and likely to prove 
very prejudicial to the Church of England, the archbishop de- 
sired the convocation to ddib^ate about a remedy : but what 
answer they returned does not appear. However, the learned ^^ . 
Joceliue and Duck are mistaken in saying the administration chicbiiej, 
of the bishopric of Ely was granted to this Lewis, while bishop roi.' 104. 
Morgan was living : for it is plain the pope did not take this ^'j ^'■■ 
bold step till the vacancy of the see, p. agb. 
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CHICHE- The university of Oxford, perceiving their memberB ovei^ 
Abp. cit. looked in the disposal of church prefermente, addressed arch- 
T^'^Se^- '''^op Oliichelej and the conTOcation for better encouiage- 



"^ In then: letter they compliun, " To what a lamentable de- 

clen^on their university was sunk ; that the number of students 
vras extremely lessened, and the colleges coniparatively empty ; 
that those who had spent all their youth to qualiiy themselves 
for the service of the Church, were left to disappointment in 
their age; and that when they hoped to be rewarded with 
benefices and dignities, they were balked of their just expec- 
tations, and ignorant people put over their heads. In fine, 
they entreat the convocatioa to take this matter into th^ 
consideration, and pitch upon some expedient for the rehef of 
industry, for the encouragement of learning, and that merit 
and reward may be better proportioned for the future. Such 
a provision, they humbly conceive, would not only retrieve the 
honour of the two universities, but prove very serviceable to 

Wood.Hirt. tiie whole kinipiom." 

el AnUquil. ^ 

Uaiven. Upon this petition the convocatioQ passed a canon, that 

p. SIR, 217. uone but graduates in the universities should be capable of 



M*. . About this time, the pl^ue breaking out at Ferrara, the 
mtm^ pope translated that synod to Florence. And here the pope 
a^fp^ and his party were met by the emperor, John Emanuel 
I™ *» PaJseologus, together with the Greek delegates. The design 
was to concert an union between the eastern and western 
Churches. In short, the controversy betwixt the Greeks and 
Tie pmnii Latius was roduced to four heads. The first related to the 
Mween the processioD of the Holy Ghost ; the second point of difference 
^^ onrf ^^ whether imleavened or leavened bread was to be used in 
ckunAes. the hoIy eucharist ; the third was a dispute about purgatory ; 
Du Pin, and the fourth concerned the pope^s primacy. 
Ec|.^M.Hi«. ^^ jjjj. jji^g council of Basil, the Fathers there held up their 
^hsp- 3. chum of superiority to the height, and deposed pope Eugenius 
CoDcii. vrith all the marks of ignominy and ill ch^acter. 
T^'m. Notvrithstanding thra censure, the council of Florence went 

Concii. QJ^^ im j after some length of debate, the Greeks and Iiatina 
rot. nes, consented to a decree of union, in which the Greeks yielded 
the article of the procession of the Holy Ghost : and owned 

C.ooglii 
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that the Filioque, (or the Holy Spirit's proceeding &om the Son henrv 

in conjunction with the Father,) was a just and necessary ' .^ — ' 

explication of the creed. They likewise owned the pope for ^' ^^^ 
St. Peter's successor, the prince of the apostles, the vicar oi'"'™"^™- 
Jesus Christ, and the head of the Church ; and, in short, 
granted hia supremacy in as exten^ve a sense as the court of 
Borne could desire. As for the other two points in contro- 
versy, they were compromised, and neither party lost any 
ground : for as to the article concerning the bread in the holy 
eucharist, it was declared in the decree, that the body of our 
Saviour is truly consecrated in bread-corn, whether leavened 7^ aabmi 
or unleavened, and that the priests were to be left to their i:jH,reit to 
liberty, according to the usage of either Church. And, lastly, ^^T^ 
as to the point of purgatory, the Latins held that the souls of ew^"'*. 
those who departed in an imperfect state of virtue, underwent 
the penance of fire i whereas the Greeks believed that those 
fflnners who were to be made h^py after a period of punish- 
ment, were confined to a place of gloom and darkness, where 
they continued dissatisfied and uneasy, and were deprived of 
the comfort of the Divine presence. But that the sacrifices 
and alms of the Church militant relieved their condition and 
shortened their penance. This article of pui^toty was com- Du Pin, 
promised, couched in lunbiguous terais, and such as might be ,^t"iit. "'" 
interpreted to the belief of either Church : for in the union '^f-?- 
decree it is said, " That the souls of true penitents dying in wm. is. 
the love of God, before they have sufficiently testified their ™ ' ' ' ' 
repentance, by distnpline and other instances of reformation, 
are purified after their death by the pains of purgatory :'' but 6(i7. 
then it is not expressed what those pains are, or how in- 
fitcted. 

The Greek bishops, as it was thought, were overruled mto ^ ^^^ 
this union by the emperor Palaaologus : for this prince being aaiHca of 
pressed by the Turks, was willing to satisfy the pope, and 
beoid to the belief of the Latins, in hopes of assistance. How- 
ever, forced compliance are seldom lasting. The Greek 
prelates therefore, after they came home, declaimed against 
the council of Florence, and recanted their subscriptions : 
and, in short, those delegates who adhered to the union, were 
disowned by the eastern patriarchs, and the body of the Greek 
Church. And thus the Latins and Greeks continued in the I''- 
same state of difTereoce and independency as formerly. 
i.b2 
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CHiCHB- I hope the reader will not look upon thiB account as a 
Ai,p. Cint. foreign digression ; especially conaid^ring the English prelates 
" ' were mostly in the interest of pope Eugenius, and by conse- 
quence must have had some share in the transactions of the 
vil'^cii'i^he- •^i"'^'' "f Florence ', 

p.i5. 



■a 



fi. — -, . • mil iginoie period orChunh IiiBtorj ii to cleBrI; illuetrated b; the >hort chapter 

""1™ "^ "» ^'"'^ "■' ""> "'""'=''' "' Bisil uid Florence, referred to by Collier, that ™ >h>ll 

Olon.lib, I. take thelibertjof qootlngU.— "Aflerthe diuolutioD of the council of CossUnce (u]^ 
p. 216. ' Du Pin) Martin V. went to Italy, ind vu mcdTsd there with jo;. He neat dlrectlf 
to Florence, md aftcrwirdB reduced Bologna, which had ceiolted after the dep(utUT« of 
John XXIIL, and retook part of the tiHoi in the domwn of the Church of Rome, of 
which Mveml great men were poHeucd. He erected the hishoprie of Florence into an 
arctibitliopnc ; and at last, being invited by the RomanB, he made hi> entrj into Rotne 
DU the 19ih of September U21. Finding that oit; dispeopled and ruined by the di>- 
orden which the last troublft had occasioned, he wu at great pains to restore it (o itg 
aacient tplendour. In the beginning of hit pontifiate there airived at Rome two depatiei 
from tbe Greeki, Eudeuon John, and Andrew of Rhodes, who made proposals for 
uniting the two ChuTcbea. Tbe pope wai not aveiie from it, and aent Eudcmon John 
to tbe emperor Hanuel Paleologus and John hii aon, with obliging letters, as well to ths 
stantinople. They wrote back to the pope, and 
■ing peace waa to assemble a free cecumenical 
council, in which the conlroTerted articles and points should be eiamiaed ; and proposed 
to hold thst council at Constantinople. The pope conwnted that the council shauld 'ba 
held in Qreece, and aent a nundo to Constantinople to agree about the plare and time 
when that coancil Bbould meet; prorided that it should be aiaembled only to the end 
(hat the Greeka might acknowledge the doctrine and authority of the Church of Rome. 
Tbe emperor answered, that that wai not his intention ; that he demanded a geaenl 
council, like the seven firat ones, there to define what the Holy Ghoet should isepin 
into the biahops ; that the coancit ought to be held at Constantinople ; hut that, not 
having whennithal to fiimish the necessary eipenae for holding of it council, he prayed 
the pope to lend his aisiitanee. 

" During these negotiations, the lime of the council of Pavia, appointed in the Uth 
aeauon of (he council of Coutance, being come, the pope aent three legatee thither. It 
was opened on the twenty-aceond of June, 1423, and waa immediately transferred ta 
EUeana, where it continued. There Ihey mentioned the affair of the Greeks, and 
conflnned the sentences made against the Wicklifflies, Huisites, and Peter de la Luna; 
but Martin, fearing l»t the ambaaaador of the king of Amgon should attempt tomeiriiat 
agunsi him, adjoomed the council to another time. The city of Baul wis chosen by the 
deputiea of the nationa for the place where the future council should be beld in 1431. 

" In the mean while, the negotialiona for the union of the two Churchea were 
renewed with the emperor, John Psleologus, who succeeded te his bther, Muiuel; bnt 
Martin T. dying on the twentieth of February, 1131, all things conUnued in auspente. 
Michael Condolmiere, a Tenelian, son to Gregory Xll.'a nster, whom he had niaed to 
the bishopric of Sienna and to Che dignity of catdina], ma etecled in his place, on tbe 
fourth of March, and waa named Eugene IV. He conUnned Julian cardinal of St. 
Angelo, appointed by his predecessor to preude in the council of Basil. Tbe first 
session of that council waa held on the fenrteenth of December; M which time they 
preposed the matters which the council waa to treat of, and tbe Fathera of the council 
were diatiibuled into four depnUtions. The second aeanon waa not heM till thofifUeulh 
of February, 1432. In this seeuou they renewed the decree of the council of Constance, 
about the authority of the Fathera touching futh and the reformation of the Church, as 
well in itfl head as in its members. Fepe Eugenius, l>eing informed of what waa doing 
in the council, gave forth a decree for its dissolution. The council sent him deputiei to 
make him revoke (hat decree : but Engene would not do that, and so Uie ceuncil 
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Aboat two years afterwards, sir Roger Bolingbroke, Thomas henry 
Southwell, and sir John Hume, priests, and two of them chap- ■ 

poCMded, and Bummomid tbe pope himielf, Eugeniiu refuting lo ippeu*, the coundl 
franounced him i^ontuoiBdoui, in tbe liilh aniion. They enjoined him to revoke bie 
d«TH in uity dm;B ; Hid that tenn being expired, the; lummoned bim agun Co nvok« 
hk deeiM for llie dlnelution of tlie council within uiDther term of aiiC; daji. After- 
mrda titei/ gmntad him a new respite of ninety diyi. At lut Ei^ae sent k bull, iu 
the riiteenlh Kwioa, lietd on Ihe fifth of FebruiLry, 1434, by vhich he reToked the 
derree of tbe dinolntion of the connril, qiprored the continuing of it, lud aiery tbiog 
done in it to that time. He sent new I^fMea to the council, who were receired id the 
•eicnleeDth seesion, in which the; igUD renewed tbe decree of the council of Conalance 
■bout the uithority of general conncile, which wu confirmed in the eighteenth lesdon. 
The Greek tmboMulan) wbre heird !n Ibe nineteenth HHioii ; and it wia igraed with 
them tb&t Ml univenal council ehould be celebrated, at which their prelate* ihould be 
pretcDt. Pope Eugene sent depuliei into the East, to agree about tbe place where the 
eonDcQ ma to be held. Tbey did not hinder the hiihopi of the conncil of Baail fnm 
laboaring at the refbimatiDn of tbe Church, for which end thej employed the twentieth 
and the following (euiona to the twenlj-isrenlh, when they naumed ibe affair of the 
Greeki, who were to come to the conncil ; after this there were contetu about the place 
whare the council aboald be held. The pope declared it abouldbe held at Florence, and 
(ent galleya lo bring tbe Qreek smbaiudan { and the council sent oleo toms on thNr 
part. Thoee of the pope pieventid them; and the emperor. John Pilnolcgua, embarked 
in tbem, wilb hia biahopa and onccn. Duiing thia negotiation, the council proceeded 
.afainat the pope ; and, upon his not appearing at the time tbey had appointed, Ihey 
declared him cootumacioua. The pope on hia part tranbferred the council lo FEinra, 
and opened it the tenth of January, U38. Notwithatanding this, the blibopi of the 
council of Baail coD^uned to proceed, although the pope bad tmnafernd that council to 
Ferrera. The pope come to that clt; himaelf, declared Tind all that had been done at 

declared the eonTocaticHi of the council of Ferrara null and void. At laat, the emperor 
of tbe Gretka, tbe patriarch of Conitantinople, and the other Greek biahopa, arrived, and 
tune to Perran, where the deputtei of the Greeka bad aeveral confereni:ea with tbe 
Latins, about purgatory, and tbe addition of tlie jymbol. Tbe pope tranaferred the 
coundl of Ferrwa u Florence, where the di^utei between tbe Oreeitt and Latina were 
continued. At last, the Greek emperor obliged the Greeks to ngn a decree of union 
between the two Chniches, in which the Qreekt approved tbe doctrine of the LitioB, and 
acknowledged tbe pope'a authority, agreeably to the canoas and decisions of cauocila. 
Thiadecieeofunion was ngned on both lide^ on the fifth of July, 1439. But, in mean- 
while, the prelates, who were asaembled at Baail, proceeded igBiost pope Eugeoiua, 
deposed him on the leventb of May that ume year, and deputed commiuionen lo elect 
a pope. Tboee commiwoDera elected Amadeu), duke of Savoy, who was retired into 
the aolitude of Ripallia, m the ^ecue of Geneva, where he lived aa a bennit. His 
election was conBrmed by tbe conncil, and be wu named Felix T. He came to the 
council of Baail, while pope Eugeniua continued the council at Florence, and there 
tecHved the Armeniana, Jacohitea, and Ethiogrians. Pope Eugenina and the conncil of 
Bieil did mutually condeniu one another. France continued to acknowledge Eugene 
for pope; and in tbe meanwhile, in an assembly held at Bourgeain 1440, approved tbe 
decrees of the council of Baail relating to diKipline, with some modification!. In 
Germany a new general conncil wat proposed, to judge of tbe rights of tlie two popes. 
Fope EugenioB tiaoiferred the council of Florence to Rome, by bii bull of tbe third of 
May, 144Z The council of Banl still continued^ but, on the tenth of August, Felix 
retired to Lauzanna, with part offals cardinals, and would not come anymore toBseil ibr 
all the entreaties tbey could make. At last, tbe wara of Germany, tbe retreat of the 
prelates — sabjecta of king Alphonaui, the overtures which the empeior made for holding 
of ■ new council, the absence of Felii, and tbe little aaustance tbe preUtes could hcfM 
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CHicHE- laiDB to the lady Cobham, duchess of Gloucester, wete t^re- 
Abp. Cbde. bended for compassing the king's death by necromantic 
ATDTiMrr P™«tic«s. Bolingbroke being examined before the privy 
r'^A^^ council, confessed, that he was carried to some unlawful cnrio- 
wuM ntken sities at the instance of the lady Eleonora Cobham, who de- 
ploiam^ sired to know her fortune. TUs lady, it seems, upon the 
Oe hng. apprehending of these priests, had taken sanctuary at West- 
minster in the night, which made her the more suspected : 
she was afterwards brought before the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the cardinals of Winchester and York, and the bishop 
of Salisbury, and examined in St. StephenV chapel : the charge 
ran high, and was no less than necromancy, witchcraft., heresy, 
and treason. And here Roger Bolingbroke came in evidence 
against her, and make good his former information. One 
Marjory Gurdenuune, of Eye, near Winchester, was likewise 
tried for witchcraft, and burnt in Smithfield about this time. 
The lady Cobham was indicted for trea^son at Guildhall, chai^;ed 
with procuring the four pereons above-mentioned to make a 
figure of the king in wax ; which, by the force of their incan- 
tations, was to operate upon his health, bring him into a con- 
sumption, and make him decay proportionably to the melting 
FM:m. of the image, which was placed before a gentle fire. In short, 
sion's An- the lady Cobham waa convicted ; however, the king refused to 
nils, p. 381. (^g (jjg forfeiture of her life, and only committed her to the 

fbr At BAflUi obliged them to break up, after having tppdnted igenerBj coandl to b« bold 
three yean after in the cilj of Ljous, and that of Basil CDatiaaed ia thatcitjifpoariUe, 
or in Ihot of LausaDOa. This decree i™ publiibed in the forty-fifth seerion of the 
eonncil of Bagil, held the eiiteenth of Hay, 1443. There ma but the ahadow nf a 
conncil &t Lausanna after thi>, where icarce any thing ma done. Howerer, the achiam 
continued to the death of Eugene lY., which happened on the twenty-third of Febmary, 
1447. Nieolia V., who wu elected in bit place on the uxUi of March, a gentle ud 
peaceable man, mllingly listened to the propoiak of an accommodalioD made him by 
the Chriatian priitcea. Felix and hia adherenta b«ng aa much dJBpoBed to peace, the 
accommodation waa made upon advanti^eoua conditbna to both partiea : Tiz, that 
Felix should renounce the pontificate, hnt ihoald be the first (srdiaal, and peipettul 
l^le from the holy >ee in Oermany ; that all eicommnnicationi on either aide ehonld 
be reroked, B8 also all other puniahmenCB denonnccd dther by the conncila or by the 
contending popes upon those of the oppodta party ; that the cardinals, bisbopi, kbbota, 
beneficiaries, and officers, of both udes, should be maintained in their places ; that 
dispensations, indulgencei, and other graces, granted «ther by councils, or either of the 
eonlending popes, as well as the decrees, diapoaitiona, and regnlationa, made by tlum, 
should Bubaist; in fine, that Nicolas T. sliould seKtuble a geueral council in France, 
seven nionthE after the accommodaiion. All these conditioni were executed except (be 
last. Felix renounced the pontificate, and Nicolas V. vpis scknoivledged by kll for 
lawful pope. He employed the rest of his pontificate in quieting the tiouhlea of Italy, 
and died the twenty-fifth of March. 1455." 
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custody of sir Thomas Stanley, who kept her prisoner in HENRY 
Chester castle. , . ^^ . 

Bolingbroke, Hume, and one William Woodham, were tried 
for high treason, and condemned : the two last were pardoned, 
bat Bolingbroke, aUas Onely, was executed at Tybum : at his 
death he protested his innoceacy as to treason ^^nst the 
king ; but confessed he had gone too far in the inquiries of his 
art, and asked God Almighty's pardon. ^^- p- 382- 

Fox makes a martyr of this sir Roger Onely, alias Boling- 
iH^ke, and puts him in his calendar, though for what reason is 
hard to im^ne, unless he beliered him a Wicliffite. The Foi'e Acu 
lady Cobham is smd to have been of that persuasion, and ^enu """ 
therefore this martyrcdog:ist makes no difficulty to prefer her p"!"",^,"- 
to the dignity of a confessor, and takes a great deal of pains id.Feb.'i2. 
to vindicate her memory ; but this justification rests wholly 
upon slender conjectures, which even in Fuller's opinion, seem 
not sufficient to connterbalance the credit of the courts of 
justice. And notwithstanding the r^ard Fox discovers for 
this lady. Stow reports, that the duke of Gloucester tarnished 
his reputation by entertaining a scandalous commerce with her 
before marri^e ; and, at the close of her life, adds, that her 
pride, avarice, and hcentiousness, were the occasion of her 
min. stQw'i An- 

The next thing that occurs to notice, is the death ofsBi' 
archbishop Chicheley, which happened on the twelfth of April ondoio- 
this year. He was a prelate of great conduct and integrity, ^"^^ 
answered the expectations of his post, and proved very cSmWsy. 
serviceable both to the Church and Idngdom. He preserved 
the jurisdiction of his see, and speared boldly against licen- 
tiouffliess, without conniving at any man's greatness : and yet he 
manned with such prudence and dexterity, as never to lose the 
king^s favour. He understood the true use of a great fortune, 
(»)d spent his estates upon the encouragement of learning, the 
interest of religion, and the relief of the poor. Besides his 
benefactions ^ready mentioned, he founded two colleges in 
Oxford, All Souls and Bernards. All Souls consists of a 
w^^len and forty fellows : the whole number of that society, 
including officers and servants, amounting to seventy. His 
other foundation of Bernards, afterwards enriched by a con- 
siderable settlement, made by sir Thomas White, mayor of 
London, sunk in the name of St. John's Oolle|^. This arch- 
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BTAF- bishop was likewise a considerable benefactor to his metropo- 
Abp. Can't, litical chtirch. He repaired the library, and furnished it with 
^^lljr^JI"' a choice collection of books, and gave a great many jewels and 
Biitui. other rich ornaments for the service of the cathedral. His 
Vit. Chiche- bounty to indigent scholars in the universities was Ukewise 
^' ^ *'• coDuderable. He sat nine-and-twenty years, and was buried 
in the north part of the choir at Canterbury. 

His successor was John Stafford, son to the earl of Stafford. 



ArcLiepisc. 



^6°> This noble prelate discovered an early inclination for learning, 
and prosecuted his studies all along with great industry. He 
took the degree of doctor at law, at Oxford, and practised as 
advocate in the court of Arches, Archbishop Chicheley taking 
notice of his abilities, constituted him his vicar-general. From 
hence passing through several preferments, he was made privy 
councillor, and lord privy seal to king Henry V. He was 
hkewise lord treasurer, and preferred to the see of Bath and 
^^rrf Wells ; from whence, upon the death of Chicheley, he was 
Ontainay. translated to Canterbury by pope Eugenius. 

This year, Lewis Luscburg, or Luxenbnrg, bishop of Ely, 
died. This prelate, who was cardinal and archbishop of Bouen, 
and related to the royal family, had the see of Ely given in 
oommendam by the king, because the revenues of his arch- 
bishopric were much sunk by the war in Normandy. The 
archbishop, to fortify the king's grant, wrote to pope Ei^nius 
for his confirmation : the pope, by the advice of the conclave, 
ratified the king''s letters-patent ; the pope was so zedous to 
obhge the king and cardinals, that he made no difficulty to 
revoke his bull which he had passed for the traaslatton of the 
bishop of Worcester to this bishopric. 
Tiearek- HoweveT, this promotioD was disrelished by archbishop 
C^l^i^ry Chicheley, He looked upon the conunendam as tm oppressive 
diipaiet innovation, and a breach upon the canons. And therefore, 
tiOetoOi when cardinal Luxenburg sent his deputy to take possession of 
^^ ^ the temporalities, and enter upon Uie jurisdiction of the see of 
entm and j;iy^ arcbhishop Chicheley opposed his title : His reason for 
be^nning this contest was, because Luxenburg made no ^»- 
plication to the see of Canterbury, but pretended to govern a 
see in that province, without taking notice of the metropoU- 
tan. Archbishop Chicheley therefore cited the clerim of 
Ltixenburg's ^;ent before him at Lambeth, to answer to cer- 
tain articles : and upon their not appearing, suspended them 
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foe contumacy. The can]iaal''9 pn>xy sent immedifttely to henry 
B<Hne, and procured a bull of absolution for hie clerks. And / . 
tints, when the archbishop of Canterbury found himself over- 
w^hed by tiie courts of England and Romej he thought it 
advisable to acquiesce and consent to the commendam. ^^- Sacr. 

The parliament records in sir Robert Ootton's Abridgment 6^ ' 
give somewhat a different report of this matter ; the relation 
stands thus : " the archbishop of Rouen, to whom the pope, 
at the death of the bishop of Ely, had granted during 
his life, all the profits of the said bishopric of Ely, by 
the nune of administrator, shewed hia bull to the king, who 
ntteify rejected it : aotwithstanding, for his service done in 
France, the king made him a grant of the administration 
aforesaid." Abrid"' 

To proceed. Stafford, in the second year of his translation, n]cnt,p.623. 
held a convocation at London : and a motion being made by 
the court for the grant of a subsidy, the clergy moved for 
petitioning the kii^, that the statutes of Provisors and Prae- 
numire which were wrested to the prejudice of the Church by 
the common lawyers, might be either repealed, or espliuned to a 
more favourable sense : They likewise moved that there might be 
some penalty enacted in parliament against those that should 
bring churchmen into the lung's courts against their privilege, 
and harass iJbem with unjust and vexatious suits. But the 
convocation, after granting a tenth, broke up without coming 
to any resolution about these points. Soon i^ter the recess, 
the archbishop puUished an order, that there should be no 
fairs nor markets held in churches or church-yards, upon 
Sundays or holy days, excepting in harvest tune. 

This year, Henry Wai^llaw, bishop of St. Andrew'^s, in Thg death 
Scotland, died. Archbishop Spotswood gives him the character ^^g,. ^ 
of a good governor ; stating toat he suppressed some hcentious ^^^' 
cnatoms, and was a most hospitable prelate. This Wardlaw Si. Un- 
made the bridge at the mouth of the river Eden ; and, which 
was a nobler service, he founded the univ^^ty of St. Andrew's, 71* am»r- 
BttA settled readers in logic, philosophy, divinity, and other AnAea't 
faculties. M-ded. 

In forming this learned society, he took his model from the 
university of Paris, and procured the pope's confirmation in 
the year 1412. Mr. John Sheves, official, Mr. William 
Stephen, afterwards bishop of Dumblane, and air John Lister, 
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STAF- a canon of tbe abbey, had the divinity chair. Mr. Lawrence 
Abp. Cut. Lendors read upon the canon law, and Mr. Richard Comwt^ 
' ■ ' upon the civil ; Mr, John Gaw, Mr. William Foylis, and 
Mr. William Crosier, were philosophy professors. But, not- 
withstanding Uie sch«ne was thns contrived for the benefit of 
learning, the profeasora had no salaries settled on them. Bishop 
Wardlaw, aft«r having governed his see thirty-five years, died 
8po"wf«J'« in the castle of St. Andrew's, upon the sixth of Apnl. 
p. 56, 57. ' The next year the archbishop married Margaret, danghter 
to Reyner, king of Sicily and Jerusalem, to ting Henry, tiie 
solemnity of her coronation being likewise performed at the 
Aniiqgit. same time. 

suifaH. To proceed. The ecdesiastical jmiadiction being mnch 

l^ ' cramped by the common lawyers, and the statutes of I^visors 
and Prsemunire unreasonably played npon the courts Chris- 
tian, the bishops thought it convenient to meet in convocation, 
to consult about a remedy against this oppression. At their 
d69. coming together, both houses presented an address to the king 
upon this subject. And here, setting forth the hard usage 
,^ they met with in the king's courts, they took the liberty to 
Tie ooRoo^ suggest, " that they saw no reason why they should be thongbt 
liim tie'^ 1^^ concerned for the interest of the king and kingdom, w 
^i^"^ less believed in matters relating to customs and constitution, 
iBtKOBJtruo- than those who profess the common law ; especially consider- 
^aiiiuo/ iug the eccleeiastical courts used to proceed by stated rules, 
Pramumrt. ^jjj plain directions of law, whereas the common lawyers are 
frequently governed by precedents, which are sometimes coun- 
ter and contradictory to each other. And thns, by having 
recourse to new ruled cases, and supplemental authorities, the 
measures of justice become more arbitrary and uncertain. 

The convocation likewise complained, " that tbe profession 
of the law pretended a privilege (by what right,'' say they, " we 
know not) to interpret acts of parliament and expl^n the mind 
of tbe le^slators : and by thus practising upon the etatates, 
they sometime ground their opinions upon mysterious and 
unintelligible reasons, and so wrest the laws contrary to the 
meaning and intention of parliament." 

The convocation continues, " they humbly conceived, the 

king had no ground to question the fidelity of the prelates, 

excepting for some precedents in former reigns, in which the 

clergy had foiled the crown, and adhered to the pope. But 
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DOW those very laws vhicli, at the inBtaace (^ the prelates, henry 
VKxe made agwnst paipai encroachments, and for the advantage ■ „ ^' ■ 
of the king's prerogative, are turned against the clergj, and 
nested very much to their prejudice; as appears (to say 
nothing amre) by the remarkable misconstruction of one single 
word in the statute of Pnemunire : in which, it is plunly 
enacted, < that if any purchase or pursue, or cause to be pur- 
chased or pursued in the court of Rome, or elseiohere, any such 
translations, processes, and sentences of excommunications, 
bulls, instruments, or any other things which touch the king, 
■gainst him, his regality, or his realm,' &c. ^^ "'"''- ^• 

"From these words of the statute, the common lawyers, when 
disposed to entan^e the prelates, pretend, that ecclesiastical 
judges are liable to the penalty of a praemunire if they happen 
to make the least trip, or ioteifere never so little with the king's 
courts. 

"Now as long as the terror of this construction is counte- 
nanced, the ecclesiastical conrt must needs be much mumed 
in their jurisdiction, and the business of it grow dangerous and 
impracticable; which proceeding is still more unreasonable, 
because this very statute was passed for the benefit of the 
I^elates. For before the making of this law, the most un- 
qualified and unworthy persons, and who had no other merit 
but their money, used to make application to the pope, and, 
by the strength of their pocket, purchase some of the best 
benefices and dignities in the Church. And thus the prelates, 
by the ambition and avarice of the court of Rome, were 
deprived of their right of patronise, and the free disposal of 
preferments in their awn giil. To prevent this inconvenience 
therefore it was enacted, that for the future none of the king's 
subjects should presume to solicit for any provisions, or Ohurch 
preferment at' the court of Rome; or denounce, publish, or 
execute any summons, processes, excommunications, or eccle- 
siastical censures, pronounced or decreed by the pope at Rome, 
or elsewhere, upon the score of such provisions in England, or 
elsewhere, against the king or any of his subjecte. 

"Which word 'elsewhere,' some unfair common lawyers 
unreasonably wrest i^|ainst the prelates, and pretend they fall 
under the penalty of the act, provided they meddle with, or 
prosecute any matter belondng to the jurisdiction of West- 
minster-haU, not only at Rome, but in any ecclesiastical courts 
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STAF- or coiuustories, though within the kingdom. Bnt it is evident, 
Ab^Cut. *1"^ explanation ia very foreign and counter to the iatentkni of 

' -^ ' the Uw makers, who inserted these words, ' in the court of 

Borne, or elsewhere :' which clause was put into the bill because 
the pope was frequently absent from the <^ty of Rome, residing 
sometimes at Lyons, Pisa, Avignon, and other remote plaees, 
irfiere he used to infnst upon the privilege of provisions, (or 
disposii^ of ecclesiastical benefices,) no less than when he lived 
at Borne. Besides, the pope's legates used to do the same thii^ 
in their mastor's name. Now to obviate these inconvenieaoee, 
it was necessary to insert the word ' elsewhere ' in the bill, to 
prevent the pope's encroachments, and instruments of oppres* 
aion, not only signed and expedited at Borne, but in any other 
place whatsoever. 

" It is therefore a [Jain contradiction, both to law and equity, 
that these statutes, that were made for the benefit of the 
prdates, should be explained out of all sense and justice, and 
wrested to their damage and misfortune. Besides, if the biB 
had carried such an extraordinary sense of rigour against the 
€70. eccleraastical jurisdiction, nobody can im^ne the bishops could 
be BO void of common discretion, as to have been so forward in 
the passing it : For, in earnest, if the prelates happen to take 
the o<^nizance of ntatters belonging to the courts in West* 
minster-ball, and reach ia any measure into the king's juris- 
diction, are they to suffer the same punishment with the pope's 
provisors t Witiiout question, the punishment, in all equity 
and reasonable construction of law, ought to be proportioned 
to the fault ; therefore if they exceed the bounds of their 
proper jurisdiction, let them be checked with prohibitions, and 
not lie under so heavy a penalty, unless there is plain law to 
warrant it. And if they shall take no notice of these prohiln- 
tions, let them be punished for contempt : for the plain meanii^ 
of laws ought not to be overruled by the lunbiguity of words 
and terms ; nor the penalties stretohed to cases unmentioned : 
but if the intention of the l^iisUtors is not sufficiently clear 
upon the account of a doubtful word or expression, when this 
happens, the law ou^t to be expliuned in a favouraUe 
sense." 

They added farther, " they looked upon it as a great hard- 
ship to be forced to abide by the opinions and sentence of the 
lay judges, who seemed inclinable to act by sodi measures as 
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would perfectly ruin the ecdecnasttcal jurisdictioD, and make it henry 
def^caUe and insignificant.'" In fine, tlie design of their > _ ^' _■ 
address was, "that the word elsewhere, which gave occasion 
to this unfortunate misconstruction, might be explained by- 
authority of parliament; and that the ecclesiastical judges 
mi^t not be liable to a prsemunire, unless they took no notice 
of prohibitions from the king's court." 

And lastly, " that those persons who seem to he onder a 
Inas of partiality for their own jurisdiction, and attacked the 
diftrgy in so violent and unfriendly a manner, may for the future 
be barred the power of granting prohibitions, trying causes of 
tliia nature, and pronouncing sentence upon eccle^astical 
judges. And that when there shall arise any controversy con- 
cerning the limits and jurisdiction of ecclesiastical and civil 
courts, that indifferent persons may be pitched upon as judges 
in all such causes, and who are not supposed biassed upon the 
score of interest or disafiection." ^'^"'5'"^ 

What etSect this address had, is somewhat uucertain : but sufTord, 
in the next reign, the clergy met with all the success in this ^' 
business which the prerogative could give them. 

This year, the famous Lyndwood dyed. To say something ^^^"^ 
of him ; he was preferred for his merit by archbishop Chicheley, iwtw ij^ ' 
and made official of the Arches : this prelate knowing him to '' 

be a man of great learning, and fit for business, recommended 
him to king Henry V., who gave him a public commission, and 
enq>Ioyed him in an embassy, first to Spain, and afterwards to 
Portugal: in the reign of king Henry VI. he was made lord 
privy seal, and not long after, bishop of St. David's. He was 
particularly eminent for his skill in the cauon law, and besides 
other works, which are lost, he published a celebrated book 
c^led his Provincial. This performance is a collection of the 
English ecclesiastical constitutions from Stephen Langton to 
Chicheley inclusively. These constitutions are digested into 
an exact method according to the subject-matter, and expkuned 
by a very leuned commentary. *°^' ^"'' 

The latter end of this year, in February, there was a parlia- Huck-'vii. 
ment summoned at St. Edmondsbury in Suffolk. Soon afber p. lo. " *^' 
the meeting of the lords and conmions, Humphrey, duke of 
6Iouceeter, the Idng's uncle, was put under an arrest ; and ji^, dean ^ 
about a week after was found dead in his bed. It was given ^^^i™*- 
out, he died of grief, for fear of failing in his defence at his cs>ma^r. 
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STAP- trial- His corjwe was exposed to view to prevait the suspioion 
Ab? Cm! °^ *'**"' P^y- However, it was thought he was taken off by a 
' — -V ' violent death : and for this conjecture there lay strong pre- 
sumptions against the marquess of Suffolk. Ttus prince was 
generally beloved, and was called the good duke of Oloucester. 
He studied at Oxford for some time, and made a considerable 
progress in the belles-lettres. He was a generous patron to 
men of learning, both English and others. He biult the uni- 
versity of Oxford a public library, and furnished it with a 
choice collection of books from France and Italy. Pitts takes 
notice of him for an author, for he wrote an astronomical 
tract; several letters to men of learning, digested into one 
volume, &c. His corpse was carried from Bury to St. Albajis, 
p.'ka' ^"^^ honourably interred there. 

Slow, p. 386. The next year, cardinal Beaufort, bishop of Winchester 
iiiuit. AdeL and the king's great-uncle, departed this Ufe. He studied for 
a'd'^^ut^' ^nie time at Oxford, but had the greatest part of his education 
^priii^ at Aix-la-Chapelle, where he applied himself to the civil and 
the aardind canou law. Being of the royal family, he was preferred young 
^ to the see of Lincoln ; from whence, after seven years, he vma 

translated to Winchester. He made a great figure in the 
State, as well as in the Church, and was called the rich cardinal: 
and to shew this distinction was not nusi^plied, he lent his 
nephew king Henry Y . twenty thousand pounds at once, which, 
in those times, was a prodigious sum. Toward the latter end 
of his life, he disengaged from state af^rs, as for as it was 
practicable, and confined himself to the functions of his cha^ 
671. racter. Besides other charitable benefactions, he founded an 
hospital near St. Cross's at Winchester, settled an estate upon 
it of an hundred and fifty-eight pounds per annum, accor^ng 
to the then valuation of money, besides the lands bdonging to 
the college of Fordinbridge. This prelate had been thrice lord 
chancellor, and sat three-and-forty years in the see of Win- 
Godwin in Chester. 

t^c m- ,pj^ year, the death of pope Eugenius put an end to the 
HoiTnihoi '*'* schism ; for, npon the deposing this pope, the conncU of 
Fdix tie 5A Baffll dected Amed^eus, duke of Savoy, who took the name lyt 
Eug^^T Felix V. To support this election, tiiese Fathers sent com- 
missioners to the assembly at Bouiges, to engage the king of 
France in Felix's inteiest. These delegates endeavoured to 
make good four points : first, the supreme authori^ of genenl 
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councils, even with respect to the pope ; secondly, that it was henry 
reasonable to renounce Eugenius for his opposition to this doc- . „ ^ ' . 
trine, and that the sentence pronounced ^;ainat him was defen- 
sible and well grounded ; tWrdly, that Felix was a person of ^'™'^ 
merit and proper qualifications, and his election regular and umpopa. 
canonical ; and lastly, that the maintaining Felixes title, and 
the proceedings of a general council, would prove very ser- 
viceable to the Church, and was the most likely expedient to 
put an end to the divisions of Christendom. 

To this the French king replied, that he always held the 
FaUiers of Basil for a la^ul council, that he had sent his 
ambassadors thither, and that he disowned the council of 
Ferrara ; but as to the deposing of Eugenius and the election 
of Felix, he demurred to that point, being not sufficiently 
informed to come to a resolution about the lawfuhieas of what 
had passed ; and, therefore, till he had a fuller view of the 
esse, he should continue in the obedience of Eugenius. Cuncii. 

This answer was some disappointment to Felix's party, ml. iseii. 
However, their expectations were better satisfied from otiier 
quarters : for the king of Arragon wrote to the council of u. roi. 
Basil, and saluted them in the style of a general council. 
Pope Felix likewise was owned by the empress dowa^r and 
queen of Hungary, and by the dukes of Bavaria and Austria ; 
and, for farther enconr^ement, the university of Paris, the 
universities of Glermany, and that of Gracovia, wrote in defence 
of the authority of the council above the pope, and acknow- l^"'- 
ledged Felix. 

To proceed : many princes and prelates of Germany, met in 
a diet at Metz, as abettors of the new pope. As for the 
English, their answer was much the same with that of the 
French : they professed a great regard for the council, and 
approved the decrees, excepting what passed agamst Eugenius, 
whom they acknowledged for lawful pope ; and when the 
council of Basil sent a second delegation inte England, though 
some hopes were given, they received no poative answer. Du Pid, 

Scotland, excepting some lords, declared for Eugenius : and cent, iv, ^''' 
here, this pope's title was so vigorously abetted, that the "'^^ ^■ 
bishops, meeting in a provincial council, excommunicated 
Felix. But in Poland he was more successful, and had a 
promise of being owned, upon condition he would give their 
king the title of king of Hungary, and repay the money which 
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8TAF- had been collected by indulgeucee to promote tbe union with 
Abp. Cint. the Greeks. Piedmont and Savoy were Felix's subjects, and 
' '■ ' therefore it is no wonder they appeared for him. The duke of 
Milan entered upon a treaty with him ; and t^e duke of Cala- 
bria owned him by his ambassador at the council of Basfl. 
Alphonsua, king of Arragon, likewise declared for him, in the 
Ibid. yg^ 1441 ; but this was only a politic step to nu&e better 

terms with Eugenius, and disengage him from favouring the 
French pretensions to the kingdom of Naples, as appeared 
afterwards. 

In the year 1442, pope Eugenius tranfJated his council from 
Florence to Rome. On the other hand, the Fathers of Basil 
published a decree for nulling all that might be done in preju- 
The omhkS) dice of their authority. And now, Felix and part of his 
and B^ cardinals retiring from Basil to Lausanne, that council began 
*™^ '^' to dwindle and languish ; and not long after, the wars of Qer- 
Sewion u. many, the going off of the bishops of king Alphonsus'a domi- 
nions, the importunity of the emperor Frederic for holding 
another council, t<^ther with the absence of Felix, obliged the 
Fathers of Basil to break up, having first fixed another general 
council to be held three years after at Lyons. This last pro- 
vision was made hy a decree published the sixteenth of May, in 
Sestiaii 45. the year 1443. In the mean time, their session was to recom- 
mence at Basil, provided it was fomid practicable, or otherwise 
the Fathers were to remove to the city of Lausanne. 
73«Kiunt And thus an end was put to the councils of Basil and 
tU doMqf Florence ; and, though both of them were tired with the 
^^^, contest, neither would yield. As for their translating them- 
«'jg»2^ selves, there was little done pursuant to that resolution : this 
s. expedient being only pitched upon to lay the disputes asleep, 

and secure an honourable retreat to either party. However, 
the schism was kept on foot during the life of Eugenius ; but 
his successor, Nicholas V., being a person of a healing temper, 
was willing to hearken to an accommodation. On the other 
Condi. hand, ambition having no ascendant over Felix, he was without 
col.*l344, difficulty persuaded to resdgn. He had honourable conditions 
granted, was made the premier cardinal, and perpetual legate 
672. to the holy see in Germany. And thus the schism was per- 
fectly closed, and Nicholas V. was universally owned by the 
P^Kn, Western Church. 

To return to En^and. The pope, presuming on the king's 
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favour, by the late present of a consecrated rose, attempted henry 
the levying a tenth upon the clergy : but the king's good • — ^ — • 
homour was not aitogeiher so passive as his holiness expected ; ^?^^ 
and, therefore, to prevent the impoverishing his subjects, he pope a ha 
commanded the archbishop of Caoterbury not to execute the j^u* 
pope's bull, nor promote the collecting any money. The arch- "^W- 
bishop made the king^s prohibition his excuse, and thus the 
nuncios were forced to return without doing their business. Briun"''' 

However, though the pope was dis^pointed in a supply from p. 288. 
the English clei^, he went on vigorously with his supremacy 
in other matters, and filled most of the vacant sees. But here 
Jocelin is mistaken in reporting Wainfiete was made bishop 
of Winchester by way of provision : for it appears, by the 
register of that church, that the election was made by the 
chapter, that they had a "cong^ d'elire" to proceed upon, 
and that Wainflete was chosen upon the king's recommenda- 
tion. I^^"' 

About this time, the State began to be disturbed and broken Oui. Buden. 
into parties, which occasioned very fatal consequences, as The 'wiUiiy 
will be observed by and by. The king, though a devout *^^"'° 
prince, had no great vigour for the administration, uid gave 
the queen too great an ascendant. This princess, being of an 
enterprising ambitious temper, intruded too tar into the govern- 
ment, and aimed to make herself absolute. The marquess of 
Suifolk, a fit instrument for the carrying on this design, was 
made her &vourite, and had the title of duke conferred upcn 
him. Richard, duke of York, took offence at the rise of this 
minister, and, finding the juncture proper for his purpose, dis- 
covered his title to the crown to his friends, and formed an 
interest ; but the king, having no intelligence of what was Suxr, 
concerted, gave the duke the command of an army, and sent " " 
him into Ireland to suppress a rebellion. The duke proved 
successful in the expedition, quieted that kingdom, and made a 
strong party to abet his claim when occasion should serve. 

And now, the misund^^tandings among the nobility, toge- a:d. 1449. 
ther with the infidelity or ill management of the duke of 
Suffolk, proved very unfortunate to the English interest in 
France. The provinces of Anjou and M^e had been lately Tkiiotaf 
delivered up to the king of Sicily ; and, this year, all Nor- ^'»™»^y- 
mandy was lost-. In this duchy there were a hundred strong ^^* * ^ 
towns and forts, one archbishopric, and six bidio^cs. 387.' 

VOL. III. c c 
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8TAF- These miscarmges were, in a great measure, charged upon 

Abp. Cut. Pole, duke of Suffolk, who, at a parliameut at Leic^ter, was 

": — - — ■ impeached for betraying the king's aSaira in France. The 

impeachment consisted of seventl articles, eight of which 

amounted to high treason. 

The duke being brought before the lords, and the charge 
opened, he declined being tried by his peers, and cast bimm-lf 
upon the king's mercy. The king undertook the judgment, 
acquitted him of the ctq>ital articles, but banished him for five 
years for high misdemeanours. 
A. D. 1460. After the pronouncing iJiis sentence, it was moved, on the 
behalf of the bishops and temporal lords, "that it m^ht 
be enrolled that the same ju<^;ment was by the king's own 
Cotton'a rule, and not by their aesent ; and required that this precedent 
ment,p.G44. might not be made use of to maim their peert^." ' 
ij^f^i^ By the enrolling this protestation, it appears the bishops bad 

^^ter "" ^"^ "8^* ^"^ beii^ tried by their peers with the lords tem- 
aprote^a- poral. Why else should it be moved, in behalf of the bishops, 
Aeir r^"of ^bat this cBse of the duke of Suffolk might not be drawn into a 
*J^^^ precedent to the disadvantage of their peerage i 
pnen. This year, Jack Cade pnblished a list of grievances agunst 

cweVin- ' the government, and made ao insurrection in Kent. It was 
'"™*™- thought this disturbance was countenanced underhand by some 
great interest ; and some yeara after, at a parliament at Coven- 
try, the duke of York was charged with holding intelligence 
with Jack Cade, and abetting that commotion, to make bis way 
to the crown. As for Cade, notwithstanding he had drawn 
t<^ther a great number of the peasantry, and forced his way 
into London, yet, man^ng his success with indiscretion and 
insolence, he began to lose ground, and grow disrelished. Inso- 
much that his troops di^>er8ed upon the king's pardon ; and, 
not long afler, he was taken m Sussex by one Eden, a Kentish 
B'^^p- 3M. gentleman, and slain at Hothfield. 

HoliiuiMd. About two years after^ud, the archbishop summoned a 
A. D. iiiB. (^QYocation to London. The king sent several temporal lords 
to the clei^, to acqufunt them with the ill condition of the 
Wpglkb affiib^ in Fiance. This report was seconded by the 
dean of St. Severin, near Burgundy, who, coming lately from 
Aquitaine, informed the convocation, in a set speech, that that 
province was disposed to a revolt, and in great danger of 
being lost. The convocafion ^ipeared veiy willing to prevent 
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this ausfortone, and hninediately granted the crown two henry 
tenths. > ^J- -. 

One GlanenB VincraitiuB, ihe pope's nan<no and collector, 
being now in London, and peroeinng the inclinations chT the 
dergy ao forward to assist the king, hoped to find them no 
less disposed for his master's service. To work them to his 673- 
purpose, he nude a tragical report : " What great danger pope 
Nicholas and the conclave had lately escaped, and with what 
difficulty they disappointed the conspiracy of Stephen Porchar ; 
that this Stephen, a Soman gentleman, had drawn the stews 4 "^Tl 
and libertines of Rome into hia interest, with a design te cut ^m* ^ 
off the pope and the whole college of cardinals ; but that now, ^^, ^ *^ 
hj the blessing of Proyid^ice, the clii^ incendiaiy and some of ""'■<^' 
his accomplices were taken and executed.'" From hence the 
nuncio proceeded te desire the convocation to draw up a form 
of prayer, to be used throu^out the province of Oanterbmy, 
for the preservation of the pope and conclave : adding withal, 
" that a letter &om the English clergy te his holiness upon this 
subject would be taken very kindly ; suggesting that Rome was 
degenerated to the licentiousness of Old Babylon ; tlutt it was, 
as it were, the nnk of all wickedness Emd dnorder ; and, there- 
fins, it was higUy advisable for his holiness to quit the town, 
and settle in some other country : and if this address,'^ con- 
tinues the nuncio, " comes recommended with the promise of a 
supply, there is no question bnt that the pope will quickly 
remove his court, take leave- of Rome and Italy, and have the 
greatest esteem imaginable for the English clergy.'' 

But the artifices of the court of Rome being no secret to 
the convocatifHi, the mmcio was disappointed, and could pro- 
cure nothing from them excepting a f<»m of prayer. 

While this synod was sitting, the archbishop of Canterbury Antiqait. 
fell sick, and died at Maidstene. To what has been stud of p.m' 
this prelate, I sh^ add tiie conunendation g^n him by arch- j„i^ e. 
bisht^ Chicbeley. This Cfaichdey, about a year brfore his j^ jg,^ 
death, wrote to pope Eugenius for leave to resign the Bxeh- f^£^?^ 
bislu^ric : the reason of this request was, because he found omiiMop 
fainudf worn out with ^e and infirmities. In this letter he '™'^'^- 
reconrntends John Stafford, then bishop of Bath and Wdls, 
for his successor. And hwe he tells ibe pope, " That, in his 
conscience, he thought his Ivother of BaUt and WeDs a person 
of the greatest merit, and in all respecto best qualified for the 
cc2 
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KEUP, see of Canterbury. That, besides his eminent learning, and 

. ^'^ ""; other qualifications by which he was remarkaUy distinguished 

from the greatest part of his order, the nobleness of his birth, 

the superiority of his relations, and the interest he had gained 

by his hospitality, were still farther motives to prefer him to 

that post. And, upon the whole, he did not believe any other 

person could support tltat character to such advantage, and 

AngL Sicr. proyg gQ serviceable to the Church, as this prelate." 

p. £72. Upon the death of archbishop Stafford, the monks of Ohrisfs 

Church elected John Kemp archbishop of York, and cardinal 

of St. Balbina. Pope Nicholas, being not willing to let any branch 

of the supremacy sleep, took no notice of the monks' election, 

but translated Kemp from York to Canterbury, by a provi- 

B°'i'^'''289 ^'onary bull. He was bom at Wye, in Kent, and bred at 

Merton college, in Oxford, where he commenced doctor of 

law. His first preferment was the archdeaconry of Durham ; 

afterwards, he was made dean of the Arches and vicar-general 

to archbishop Ghicheley ; and acquitting himself to a great 

degree of commendation, his next advancement was somewhat 

Id. p. 290. surprising ; for, as Jocelin reports, he was now made governor 

of the duchy of Normandy. While he continued in this post, 

he was elected bishop of Bochester : where, after be had sat 

three years, he was translated to Chichester; from Chichester 

to London, and from London to York. In the first year of 

his translation to Canterbury, he summoned a convocation to 

London ; where, excepting the grant of a subsidy, there was 

nothing done. 

^J^^^^^^ The next year the archbishop fid! sick at Lambeth, and died 

K«mp dia. the 22d of March, having sat about a year and a half. 

This year, John Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, was defeated by 
the French, and slain at Chatillon. Soon after this defeat, 
the reminder of the En^ish provinces surrendered, Bourdeaux 
being the last town which held out on that side : and thus all 
Aquitaine, comprehencting the territories of Gascoigne and 
Ouienne, was lost from the English crown, m which it had 
continued near three hundred years. It was made parcel of 
the English dominions by the marriage of Eleanor, dau^ter 
and heir to William, duke of Aquitaine, to king Henry 11. 
The richness and extent of this duchy may be somewhat con- 
jectured by the number and distinction of the lords ^iritual 
and tonporal within that ounpass ; there being no less than 
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four archbishoprics, four-and-twenty bishoprics, fifteen earl- henry 

doms, and two hundred and two baronies. And now the ^ — < 

KngUsh had nothing remaitiing upon the continent excepting 
the town and dependencies of CaUis. This misfortune was 
probably occasioned by the competitions of York and Lan-. 
caster : for notwithstanding the house of York bad not yet 
held up their title, and appeared in the field with colours dis- 
played, yet the design was privately formed, and the great 
men divided into parties. These misunderstandmgs weakened 
tiie fierce of the nation, and disabled the government Erom Heliaihad, 
acting with its usual vigour. &i>iton'a 

This year, likewise, proved fatal to the Greek empire ; for *^^''" ago. 
upon the 29th of May, Constantinople, the capital city, was HBuni. 
taken by storm by Mahomet II. The emperor Constantino "'*■ 
lost his life very honourably with his dominions, and died fight- 
ing upon the breach. 

Upon the vacancy of the see of Canterbury, the monks of 
Christ Church made choice of Thomas Bourchier, bishop of 
Ely, for their metropolitan. This election had particular cir^ 
cumstaDcee of commendation ; for whereas either the regale 
or the pontificate used frequently to interpose and overrule the 
cluster, the monks were now perfectly left to their inclination, 
and the. biudness carried with all the freedom and unanimity 
imaginable. The pope's confirmation being obtuned without a. d. mu. 
any difficulty, the archbishop was installed with great solemnity Jwumj 26. 
at Canterbury. 

This prelate was nobly extracted, brother to Henry Bour- 
chier, esA of Essex, and made cardinal of Ciriacus by pope 
Nicholas. 

Soon after bis instalment, be begun a visitation in Kent, ji^ ^^^ 
and made several regulations for the government of his dio- ^%™'' 
cese. To mention some of his provisions : — ^Omitr- 

First. He decreed, " that those reli^ous who threw ofT the 
habit of the cloister, and entered upon parochial cures, should 
lose their benefices, and be punished as revolters from their 
order." 

Secondly. " That Church livings should not be let to form 
without the bishop's leave." 

Thirdly. " That marriages and last wills should not be made 
without two witnesses at the least." He likewise passed several 
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BOUR- other constitutions for the refonnation of the clergy and laity, 
Ai^.^c»i. wid OFdered ihem to be published at St. Paul's Ooss. 

Brii. p. 293. As for learning and religion, they were bnt, generally speak- 

tom. lit. ing, in a state of declension : for, as lui author of character, 

™D.'ufi6, "lio lived at this time, complains, " A right ^scharge of the 

^^Sj^ functions of a parish priest was ^most grown into disuse, and 

t^imnimg, made impracticable. That this mischief was occasioned by 

Oucoigne Don-reudenco, by promoting unworthy persons, by ezceastre 

dici'^Ll *''*'w*°<'* *•' pluralities, by granting university d^rees to 

8m Wood, persons who bad neither morals, nor any other circumstance of 

Tml'OxoL "«rit to recommend tbem." This writer, who was some time 

1. 1. p.2aci. chancellor of Oxford, complains of the government of that 

univMwty, " That degrees were purchased without any regard 

to life or learning ; that this connivance and bribery in the 

university overspread the country with ignorance, and made 

the pari^es ill supplied. He goes on and declaims gainst the 

relaxation of (helpline in the court of Borne; and reports, 

that pope Callxtus III. brought a very ill precedent into the 

Church of England in favour of a young person of quality." 

It seems this pope had given a dispensation to G^oige Neville, 

brother to the great earl of Warwick, to be elected blshc^ of 

Exeter, and receive the profits of that see, notwithstanding he 

was no more than three-and-twenty years old, and was not 

citable of being consecrated till four years afler, N^otwith- 

standing this disability, his holiness furnished liim with a bull, 

not only to receive the profits, but likewise to hold those other 

Church preferments he was possessed of before. 

P^^; About this time, the university of Oxford were warmly em- 

KKmpropo- ployed in confuting the opinions of Bej^nald Peacock, bishop 

potedai of Chichestcr. The learned Oxford antiquary reduces ihe 

^^^^y_ controversy to seven propositions maintained by this prelate. 

First. He affirmed, " that no bishop, by virtue of his char 
ractor, was bound to preach in his diocese." 

The second proposition being much the same with the first, 
I shall pass it over. 

Thirdly. He held, " that bishops, as bishops, were not 
bound to be furnished with the preaching and instructive part 
of leaming proper to a parish priest, but should rather employ 
their time in studying polemical and casuistical divinity." 
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Fourthly. " That bisht^ may appear in the pulpit, or quit henry 
it at Uieir pleasure : and that they are at the same libwty . ^J" . 
with respect to any other branch of the office of a parochial 
priest.^^ 

Fifthly. " That there may be seyeral wammtable, and even 
necessary reasons, for bishops to be absent from their dioceses : 
and that, in such cases, non-rendence is matter of merit and 
commendation : and that, during such emergencies, they would 
sin if they should do otherwise.'" 

Sixthly. " That the spiritual interest of a diocese may be 
more seryiceably pursued than by the buuneas of preachii^, 
takii^ that word in the common acceptation.'" 

Seventhly. " That neither the pope nor the English prelates 
are guilty of samony, either upon the score of receiving their 
sees by provisions, or the payment of first fruits." 

These assertions Peacock maintained in a sermon at St. 
Paul's Cross, when bishop of St. Asaph, in the year 1447. ibid. ' 

This Peacock, by the partiality of the regents at Oxford, 
gained his degree of doctor in divinity without performing the 
exercises required. Being thus qualified, he made his way to 
the see of St. Asaph, and afterwards to that of Chichester, by 
the interest of Pole, duke of Suifolk, and Hart, bishop of 
Norwich. C^ascoigne reports him to have written several 
heretical boobs m English, and that he had infected some of 
the young students of Oxford with his novelties: to mention 675. 
some particulars : — 

He is said to decry the autliority of the four celebrated Somt o/_ 
Latin Fathers, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and i,^^^, 
St. Gregory the Great : and that, when their testinloiiy was 
urged, he used to throw it off with contempt, and say, " he 
valued them no farther than they could prove then- point by 
natural reason.^ And thus he fell in with the doctrine of 
Petms Abeelardus, whose maxim it was, " that he who believed 
without natural reason, settled upon an overhasty and ill- 
grounded &ith." This opinion of Abselardus was confuted by 
St, Bernard ; and it is a remarkable sentence of Gregory the 
Great, *' that a man^s belief, which stands purely upon prind- 
pies of science, has nothing of merit in it.'" Hwnii. 26, 

To proceed. Peacock maintained, "that the meaning of 
the holy Scriptures was to be collected only by the force of 
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BOUR- natural reason. And as for the generality of preachii^, be 
Abp. Cmn't. '^BileA it no better than bawling in the pulpit. Besides tJiia, 

' — ■■ ' he denied the Apostles were the authors of the creed \rfueli 

goes under their name ; questioned the received doctrine of 
several articles, and made human reason the last judge of the 
controversy. He likewise drew up and published a long creed 
in English, which was condemned at London by the archbishop. 
He denied the descent of our Saviour into hell : and though 
he granted the article of the Catholic Church might pass, he 
added, ChristianB were not bound to the observance of the 
canons, any farther than they could be found agreeable to 
reason and good sense." Farther, this Peacock seems to have 
been a person of a floating desultory humour, and unsettled in 
his judgment to such a degree, as sometimes to preach and write 
counter to himself, and contradict his former opinions. For 
about two years after his maint^ning the seven propositions 
^^,^^i„ above-mentioned, " he dechumed against the bishops in the 
w^^ tAe pulpit in very warm intemperate expressions ; railed on them 
for their titles and revenues, for appearing with a splendid 
equipage ; and notwithstanding he had lately discharged them 
from the exercises of the pulpit, he now reproaches them for 
their omissions of this kind : he is so hardy as to affirm, that it 
was either their ignorance or their luxury that occasioned this 
negligence : and that if they would do any good in preaching, 
they must declaim against their own practice, and recommend 
those good quaUties they had not the honesty to be masters 
of." 

This satire upon the hierarchy proved popular, inflamed the 
mob to a tumult, and carried them to such a pitch of distrac- 
tion, that they murdered Molens and Askue, bishops of Chi- 
chester and Salisbury, and pulled down their palaces. They 
likewise drove the bishops of Lichfleld and Norwich from their 
sees, and pursued them through the country ; [Sundered and 
killed several advocates and judges belonging to the f^tiiitual 
courts ; and harassed the inferior cletgy in Kent and Wilt- 
shire at a barbarous rate. 

But after the death of his great patron, the duke of Su&blk, 
which h^pened in the year 1450, the tide turned agtunst 
Peacock, and he began to fall under a genera! odium. And 
now, the archbishop, in a synod at Lambeth, had his writings 
examined; and being summoned thither, he vras obliged to 
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moke lus appearance, and recant his writings, particularly HENRY 

those books in which he had maintained, •'preaching was no ,^ — . 

part of the episcopal office." From Lambeth, he was eent j^™"**' 
down to Cuiterbury, where he seemed to be under penance : 
but whether he was resigned to this discipline or not, is some- ^J^^^ 
what questionable, bj the verses he used to repeat to those anH^^, 
that made him a vifflt. omi'au ioefa 

anbwmi. 

" Wit hath wonder, that reason cannot skan ; 
How a moder is mayd, and God is man.'' 

To this heterodox rhyme, Giascoigne, above-mentioned, re- 
turned this answer : 



" Leve reason, beleve the wonder ; 
Belef hath mastry, and reason is 



reason is under." 

Some few days after, this bishop was remanded to London Deccmb«r4. 
for a farther trial. And now, having submitted to a Becond 
recantation of hie writings, he was brought to St. Paul's 
Cbnrch-yard in his episcopal habit. And here, his books 
being publicly burnt, he confessed his pride had brought all 
this disgrace upon him. From London he was sent to Maid- 
stone to receive his last sentence, and was deprived of his see : 
but where, or how, he passed the rest of his time, is somewhat 

_. ■ Wood, id. 

uncertam. ,t p. asa. 

However, it is probable his penance mi^t be tolerably easy, 
considering the satisfection he gave in his recantation, which 
stands thns in Stow : 

" In the name of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
I, Reginald Peacock, bishop of Chichester, unworthy ; of my 
own power and will, without any manner of coercion or dread, 
confess and knowledge, that I here before this time, presuming 
of my natural wit, and preferring my judgment and natural 
reason before the Old and New Testament, and the authority 
and determination of our Mother Holy Church ; have held, 
written, and taught otherwise than the holy Roman and univer- 
sal Church teacheth, preacheth, or observeth. And agjunst 
the true Catholic and Apostles' &ith, I have written, tau^t, 
and published, many and divers perilous doctrines, books, 
works and writings, contaming heresies and errors, contrary to 676; 
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BOUR- the faith Catholic, and determination of holy Church." After 
Aiq,. Cut. tl^i 1^ makes a r^ital of four of his heterodox propomtions : 
" — ' the first of which, " denjring the necessity of believiDg our 

Saviour's descent into hell," has been mentioned already : and 

the other three I shall transcribe for the reader by and by. 

After this recital, the biahop goes on with his recantation in 

the mamier following : 

" Wherefore I, miserable Binner, which heretofore long 
time have walked in darkness, thongh by the mercy and in- 
finite goodness of Ood reduced into the right way, and light of 
tmth ; and conadering mjmelf grievously to have sinned, and 
wickedly to have informed and infected the people of God ; return 
and come again to the unity of our Mother Holy Church, and 
all berries and erroiB written and contained in my said books, 
works and writings, here solemnly and openly revoke and re- 
nounce : which heresies and errors, and all other species of 
hereenes, I bare before this time, before the most reverend 
Father in Grod, and my good lord of Canterbury, in divers and 
lawful forms, judicially abjured, submitting myself, being th^i, 
and also now at this time, a very contrite and penitent sinner, 
to the correction of the Church, and of my said l<Hrd of Canter- 
bury. 

" And over this, exhorting and requiring, in the name and 
virtue of Almighty God, in the salvation of your souls and 
mind, that no man hereafter give bith and credence to my 
said peiilons doctrines, heresies and erroiB : neither my said 
books ke^, hold, or read in anywise : but that they all such 
books, works and writings, suspect of heresieB, deliver in all 
goodly haste unto my lord of Canterbury, or to his conuuissioit- 
ers and deputies, in eschewing of many inconveniences, and 
great perils of souls, the which might else be cause of the 
contrary. And over this, in declaration of my oonverEdon and 
repentance, I here openly aes^it, that my said books, works 
and writings, for declaration uid cause above rehearsed, be 
deputed into the fire, and openly brent in ensamj^ and terror 
8ioB'.Aii- of all others," &c. 

nala, p. 402. ' 

Ei R^t. 

Fox's AcM ^''^ books written and recanted by him are thus entitled : 

Mid MoQu- First. " Of Christian Religion," and a book pertaining thero- 

>. 9291 unto. 

12 
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Second. " Of Matrimony." henry 

Third. " Just Apprizing of Holy Scripture:" divided into x__,J i 

three parts. 

Fourth. " The Donet of Christian Religion." 

Fifth. " The Followere of the Donet." 

Sixth. " The Book of F^th." 

Seventh. " The Book of filling the Four Tables." 

Eighth. " The Book of Worshipping." 

Ninth. *' The Provoker of Christian Men." 

Tenth. " The Book of Council." 

Bale and Godwin gave a diflferent character of this prelate. 
The first of these represents him as a person of great learning, 
elocution, and an eminent divine ; that he appeared boldly 
against the corruptions in the Church ; that at his being H» it dif- 
convented before the archbishop of Canterbury, his tenets'^^!^,^^^ 
were not coniuted by solid reasonings, and arguments drawn ^ ^°^' 
from the holy Scriptures : but that he was overruled by 
hnman authorities; borne down by indirect methods, and 
driven upon a recantation by force and terror. Thus Bide, 
who commonly expresses himself with great vehemence and 
passion against those Ihat dissent from him. But bishop Godwin, Bde, 
vAo is a more temperate and judicious writer, reports Peacock "^^^ 
censured for the following opinions, which are different, and 
some of them contrary to those mentioned by the learned 
Wood ; which we are not to wonder at, since Peacock was 
unsteady in his judgment, and confessed that he had written . 
BeTeial things without due consideration. ^wn' 

His tenets mentioned by bishop Godwin are these : " that Godwin in 
human reason ought Ttot to be preferred to the holy Scrip- ^|^^'' 
tures: that the bishops yvbo purchased their preferments of^"*^^ 
the pope came unwarrantably into their sees : that no person iinoZrvoX, 
is bound to be governed by the determinations of the Roman ^^^^ot' 
Church : that it is not necessary to stdvation to believe the ^j^ ^ 
natural presence of Christ in the holy eucharist : and lastly, 
that the universal Church may err in points of faith." 

That Peacock held some of these opmiona, and fell into the 
doctrine of the Lollards, is pretty evident, by his being joined 
with Wickliff in the censure of the university of Oxford; 
where, some few years after, the books of both these authors 
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BOUR- were ordered to be burnt, and those studente who held tbeir 
Aho C^V opi'^ons excoQimunicated, and expelled the university. 

' ^-^ — ' As to the Church, there occurs nothing remarkable for some 

p. m " ' few yearn. The next thing therefore which deserves the 
reader's notice, is a great revolution in the State ; which I 
shall briefly mention. 
Tk»dMitof -^^^ duke of York, aa has been observed, had formed a 
^^ ^ resolution of setting up a title to the crown. This scheme 
ermai. being Concerted before his going into Ireland, he left the exe- 
cution of the design with the lords of his party. These lords, 
headed by hia eldeat son, the earl of March, levied an army, 
and publMied a declaration of grievances ag^nst the govern- 
ment. King Henry, drawing down forces to suppress this 
„~~ commotion, came to a battle at Northampton. In this dispute 

A. D. 1460. ^^^ ^^S ^"^^^ ^^ field, with ten thousand of his men, and was 
himself taken prisoner. This advantage being gained by the 
lords, they immediately called a parliament in the king's name, 
Ogtobtr 16 ^""^ *®''' ^'*^ *^® duke of York out of Ireland. The duke 
finding his aflairs thus forward at his arrival, opened his design, 
and clamed the crown in the house of lords. The pedigree 
p. 665. ' which be set forth in proof of his title was drawn from Lionel, 
Abridg* duke of -Clarence, third son to king Edward III., who had 
n™66fi issue, Philippa, daughter and heir, married to Edward Morti- 
mer, earl of March, who had issue, Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, son and heir to the said Philippa, which Roger had 
issue, Edmund, ear! of March, Roger, Ann, and Eleanor; 
' which Edmund, Roger, and Eleanor, dying without issue, the 
s^d Ann remaining sole heir, was married to Richard, eari of 
Cambridge, son of Edmund Langley, fifth son of kmg Edward 
III., which said earl of Cambridge bad issue, Richard Planta- 
genet, now duke of York. And thus it appears, the house of 
York were descended, by the mother's side, from Lionel, duke 
of CUrence, third son to king Edward III, Now the issue of 
the Black Prince failing in king Richard II., and William, of 
Hatfield, second son to king Edward III., dying without chil- 
dren, the right of succession must of course devolve upon the 
heirs of Lionel, duke of Clarence, and not upon &e line of 
fioiuuhfld Lancaster, descended from John of Graunt, who was but fourth 
ud Cotton, son of the said king Edward III. 
Stdw'i An- Upon the setting forth of this claim, the king ordered the 
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juices, seif^nta, and attomey-geiieral, to examine the pedi- hbnrt 
gree, and reply to the duke's pretensions ; but they thought fit ■ 

to decline the controversy- In short, the lords, at last, found ^ J^" 
out a method to compromise the matter. The expedient i^^T^Ti^^ 
this : that the king should enjoy the crown during his life, and 
the duke and his heirs suct^ed him. And thus the duke being 
declared heir-apparent to the crown, it was made treason to 
compass his death ; and the lords spiritual and temporal were 
obliged to swear in full parliament to maintain his title. These 
luticles and some others for the duke's security, being agreed 
by the king, were entered upon the parliamentrroUs. m '^' em 

The duke, for a farther support of his interest, got himself lud. 
made protector, and procured an act empowering him to sup- 
press all rebellions and insurrections. 

His next point was to secure the queen. This lady, he had ^^^^ 
reason to imagine, would not sit down tamely and see her bus- At fuem't 
band's royalty eclipsed, and her son dismherited, without ^^^^ "" 
making some attempt for their recovery. To prevent being 
embarrassed from this quarter, the duke prevailed with the 
king to send for the queen and her son to London. The queen, 
instead of obeying the order, levied an army in the north, under 
the command of the dukes of Exeter and Somerset. The E 
protector, receiving intelligence of this preparation, leaving the rit ibja if- 
king under the guard of his friends the duke of Norfolk and^^'^ 
the earl of Warwick, marched dovm with a small force to ''™- 
Wakefield, where, fighting rashly at a great disadvantage of 
numbers, he lost his life and the battle. Holimhed, 

Edmund, earl of March, had better fortune at Mortimer's- ''' 
cross, net^ Ludlow, where he defeated the earls of Pembroke, 
Ormond, and Wiltshire, who had raised a considerable body in 
Wales to surprise him and stop his march. But not long after, 
the house of Lancaster had a turn of victory at St. Alban's, 
where the queen beat the earl of Warwick, who was attempting 
to join the earl of March ; and, in consequence of this victory, 
Uie king, who was in the army of the house of York, was Stow ud 
recovered out of their hands. 

King Henry and the queen, not makbg for London after Edmrd, 
their success, gave the earls of March and Warwick an oppor- AfofXpn>- 
tunity of entering the city, where, calling a great council of the ST** 
lords spiritn^ and temporal, the earl of March set forth the Hirch i. 
late agreement between king Henry and his &ther, complained 
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BOUR- of the breach of articles, and, by the interest and activity of his 
Abp. Cut. party, was acknowledged for king, and proclaimed. 
Jj^^JX"' '*^* Londoaere declaring for the house of York, did not 
^*- .^, disconrage the Lancastrian party, who, r^ng a great tamj in 
Hurch 29. the north, came up with the enemy at Towton, near Ferry- 
ffr^ai^^ bnggs, in Yorksldre, where an obstinate batUe was fought, 
^^^^ ■ and the victory fell to king Edward, who, thon^ but forty 
dt»w>n<' thoustmd strong, defeated sixty thoueaod. The news of th^ 
uda.™ misfortune being brought to York, to the late king Henry, be 
Id. retreated with his queen and son into Scotland. 

King Edward, on the other side, having now wi opportunity 
to give his title the advantage of the usual solemnity, was 
Aiidqnit crownod at Westminster by the an^bishop of Canterbury. 
Brit. p. 293. ^^^ now, having brought the reign of king Henry to a 
period, it may not be improper to add a word or two concerning 
^^^f^ him by way of character. He was a prince of a VOTy gentle and 
Hmry 6. religious disposition, had nothing of a martial genius, and very 
little of that secrecy and reserve which is necessary for a prince. 
He seemed not to have concerned himself in looking into the 
designs of the house of York, nor was he at all solicitous abonfc 
diverting a storm, or guarding gainst misfortune : in short, he 
seemed rather formed for a cloister than the govwnment. 
678. However, it must be sud to his commendation, that his temper 
was extremely merciful and unresenting ; he had no paa«onate 
sense of injuries, nor any relish for revenge. His devotion and 
the regularity of his private life were likewise very remarkable. 
Whatever miscarri^es happened in the administration ought 
to be attributed to the mismanagement of his nunisters, to 
which his own easiness and inactivity gave too much encoup- 
agement. If it is objected, his wearing the crown in prejudice 
of the hoose of York looks like ao inconsistency witJi the 
character of a conscientious prince, to this it may be answered, 
that king Henry does not seem to have been lawyer and genear- 
logist sufficient to have believed himself an usurper : for the 
line of Lancaster's having held the crown for two descents 
before him, and the acquiescence of the house of York, mi^it 
easily perplex the question, and mislead a more inqui^tive 
genius than that of this prince. I say the paesiveness and 
acquiescence of the house of York might very probably convey 
their title out of sight, and mdce their right unintelligible to 
king Hefliy. And notwithstanding Richard, duke of Yoric, pr&- 
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tended that his uncle, the earl of March, and his father, Richard, EDWARD 
earl of Gwnbridge, kept their claim on foot in the reigna of >.. .,' ■ 
Heniy IV. and V^ yet it is pretty pliun this all^ation contra- ^^j?*^' 
dicta matter of fact ; and, tiierdbre, this part of the ^>eech 
was made for him. For, first, Edmond Mortimer, earl of 
March, took the field for Henry IV. ^;»nat Owen Glendower, 
who made him prisoner ; and ^oi^ this eari, upon a di^ust 
for not being ransomed, eng^ed afterwards with that Welsh 
gentleman i^unst the king, yet it does not appear that he set 
np any claim to the ovwn. And in the next reign, when 
Richard, eail of Cambridge, who mairied the daughter of this 
earl of March, formed a design to dispossess king Henry and 
set the crown upon his (athei^in-law's head, the earl of March 
was so far firom asserting this right and abetting the enterprise, 
that he immediately went to king Henry V. and made a dis- 
covery. Stm't Ad- 

Now, the branches of March and York letting their claim <m^ ^ 
sleep all this while, the subjecte had no reason to begin a war, 
or quaird with the government in the house of Lancaster. The 
case standing thus, we may reasonably b^eve king Heniy VI. 
might be satisfied with his title, and not think himself under 
any obligation to resign to the house of York : I say, it is very 
likely he might live without scruples about this matter, till 
Richard, duke of York, set forth his pedigree, and proved his 
descent from Lionel, duke of Clarence. To proceed : — 

King Henty was a great patron to the commonwealth of Tit dedm- 
learning, as ^ipears by his two noble foundations of Eton, and '^,^^of 
King's college in Cambridge ; his benefactions likewise to All o^rd, aad 
Souls and Magdalen colleges, in Oxford, were very considerable. 
But, notwithstanding this encouragement, the university of 
Oxford was much lessened in the number of the students. The 
reason of this decleni^on is supposed to have proceeded &om the 
withdrawing the usual salaries and exhibitions, and by overlook- 
ing the members of the university in the di^osal of church pre- 
ferments. Farther, this decay of learning is partly resolved into Wood. 
the great number of impropriations to monasteries. Religious u^'^l* 
houses had for some time made it their business to draw pare- Oim. lib.l. 
chial cures wiUiin their property and patronage. They were .. : 

sometimes so fond of this privilege as to settle an annuity or 
part with a manor to the Uity for an impro[^tion. They 
found an advantage in convortii^ the profits of livings to tlra lind. 
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BOUR- use of the convent : for, by having the revenues thus sagtnented, 
Abol'cuc ^^y ^^"^ ^ * better condition to support emergent expenses, 

' — V ' and purchase liberties and exemptions. Thus the abbey of St. 

Edmondsbury in Sufltblk, in Cratfield's time, procured a license 
from the pope to choose their abbot without consulting the see 
of Borne ; and, in conaderation of tius &vour, they obliged 
themselves to pay a rent-charge of twenty pounds per aanum 
to the pope, and twenty marks a-year into the exchequer 
to redeem their abbey lands from being seized ioto the king's 
hands upon every vacancy. To support this charge, they 
procured two parishes to be appropriated to their monastery, 
notwithstanding they were alimdy possessed of more than 
three-score under the same circumstances. And of this kind, 
there might be several other instances given. 

And thus, by perverting the design of the endowment of 
churches, and robbing the parochial clergy of their patrimony, 
reU^OD and learning suffered very much : for the monasteries, 
being frequently over-sohcitous for their interest, used to afford 
a very slender consideration to those who supplied the cures ; 
and thus the parishes were put into the hands of ignorant 
incumbents. This misfortune gave occasion to fr^uent con- 
tests and vexatious suits among the parishioners ; whereas 
formerly, when the parish prieste were men of learning and 
character, these diSer^iccs were taken up and decided by 
them. But now, such disputes falling into the hands of lawyers, 
— who, when not men of conscience, made it their business to 
perplex and prolong the controversy, — the country was more 
than ever embroOed ; and, beii^ in a great measure exhausted 
by law-suits, they were disabled for pious uses and benefactions 
to learning. 

679. Besides, the exhibitions to the universities, as has been 

observed, were in a great measure withdrawn. The reason of 
the failing of this fund, which was mostly furnished by the 
hishops, was this : the prelates in this reign, by spending too 
much of their time at court, and making too great a figure 
there, disabled themselves from agisting men of learning, and 
neither gave the customary entertainment to scholars in their 

idui. houses, nor supplied them at the universities. 

And here Gascoigne, above mentioned, observes, "that before 
the reign of Henry VI,, the kings of England never detamed 
any Inshop at their courts, unless for a short time ; neither had 
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they any of that order for their confessors. And when the edward 
director of their conscience, who was generally a doctor in ^' ■ 
divinity, happened to be elected to any bishopric, he imme- 
diately quitted his office, and went down to his see ; and while 
things were thus managed, doctors were men of great learning 
and esteem, and had the precedency of archdeacons, deans, 
and knights." Thus far Uiis author. 

The avarice and extravagant partialities of the court of Rome, 
were another occaaon of the declensions in the Church and 
universities. For if men brought money and strong recom- 
mendations, that court frequently overlooked the considerations 
of probity and merit. 

The weight of these grievances put the university of Oxford 
upon addressing the archbishop of Canterbury to step in to 
their reUef, and give check to the excesses of papsl provisions. 
The archbishop undertook the busings, and made a synodical 
constitution, that for the future, no person should be admitted 
to holy orders without a testimonial from the archdeacon of 
the place, or the chancellor of the university, or hia deputy. 
This expediait, though it gave some hopes of reformation at 
first, proved insignificant, by the mercenariness of the bishop's 
officers, who seldom would wait for any testimonials of this 
kind. 

Neither was thb declenMon of learning particular to Eng- 
land : for even in Italy itself, there was a general complaint of 
this misfortime, whicii made pope Nicholas V. bnild a noble 
library in the Vatican, and give unusual encouragements to 
men of letters: but as for Osford, the reputation of the 
students was so far sunk, that the university of Paris broke off 
tlieir correspondence, as if they thought it a. disparagement to 
take notice of them any longer. Id_ p_ 22s. 

In the beginning of November this year, the parliament met 
at Westminster, in which there was a long declaration set 
forth of the king's title to the crown ; and hgre the reign of 
Henry IV, is called a tyrannical usurpation ; and that prince 
is charged with the barbarous murder of king Bichard II, Cotton's 

In this parliament, Margaret the late queen, Edward called meiit,p.670. 
prince of Wales, and several others, were attainted for the 
death of Biicbard, duke of York : and which is more remark- 
able, the act of attwnder passed npon the late king Henry VI. Cotton, ibid. 

VOL. III. D d 
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BOUR- And thus the law reached him through the shelter of a kiDg 

' ■- ' There was likewise a recital at large of the agreement 

between Henry VI., Richard, duke of York, and the present 
king, and how the articles were broken in several particulars 
by the said Henry. Upon the score of which breach it was 
declared, that king Edward IV, was fully discharged from the 
Ibid. performance of any branch of the said agreement. 

A. D. 1463. The uexb year tixe king granted the clergy and rehgious a 
vniiiiaiy veiy extraordinary charter of liberties. By virtue of this 
privOe^ ^i^BXii, they wore dischai^ed from the jurisdiction of the tem- 
'lo^itdayH P**^ courts in criminal cauaes. And if any of them happened 
to be indicted for felony, rape, treason, &c., the Idng^s 
ministers of justice were obliged to put them into the hands of 
their respective ordinaries upon demand: which ordinaries 
were empowered to try tJie cause, witli all the incidents and 
emergencies, and proceed to a final sentence. And in case 
any of the king's judges, sheriffs, bailiff, &;c., should happen 
to arrest, attach, or imprison any person in holy orders, they 
Ex BibiiDth, should be liable to the penalty of excommunication. And 
c'eoMt™. farther, the clergy are empowered by this charter to take tithe 
^Recordi, "o*"^! though of more than twenty years' growth, 
num. 52. To which we may add, from the learned Jocelin, that the 

clei^ were fortified with an authority under the broad seal to 
defend their privileges in civil causes, and rescue their jurisdic- 
tion from those that should break in upon it : "tins they were 
authorized to do both by putting the old laws in execution, 
and by making supplemental canons, if they thought proper. 
And that they might go on in all causes within the vei^ of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, without disturbance, they were 
screened frt>m the penalties of the statutes of Provisora and 
Prtemunire : and in case of any prohibition, they were em- 
powered to go on with the process of their courts without 
being obhged to procure a consultation. And if any of the 
kmg's judges should obstruct or discourage any archbishop, 
bishop, archdeacon, ofBcial, commissary, or any ecclesiastical 
judges whatsoever, by awarding any write, or directing any 
prosecution against them ; that, in such case, upon the com- 
680. plaint of the archbishop, bi^op, or other ecclesiastical judge so 
hindered or discoin-aged, (which complaint the king promised 
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to receive and give credit to,) the temporal judge was obliged edward 

to make his appearance in Chancery, at the day appointed by ' • 

the complainant, under the penalty of forfeiting two hundred 
pounds ; where he was likewise to answer his contempt to the 
king, and in case he was found to encroach upon the spiritual 
jurisdiction, his order or sentence was to be set aside, and made 
void by the king's authority.'" Antiquit. 

The next year, sitting the parliament, a convocation met at B^ilJSiier. 
London, in which the clei^ very willingly granted a tenth to P- ^iig. 
ihe crown, in acknowledgment for the late favour of their 
charter. And here a complaint being made of the violation of The o™™™ 
sanctuaries, the utmost censures of the Church were decreed Zgamtt 
against those who should drag any persons out of churches, or ^^^^ 
oUier privileged places, and carry them to prison. There was 
likewise a constitution passed for the regulation of the habit of 
the clergy. Condi. 

The late king Henry, being assisted by the Scots, and mi.'m. 
receiving a reinforcement from his own party, marched into ^-^-J*^^ 
England, and was defeated at Hexham by the marquess oi Henry de- 
Montacute, brother to the earl of Warwick. This unfortunate'^jj^Hi. 
prince, afber the loss of the battle, retired into Lancashire, 
where he was taken, brought to Loudon, and imprisoned in the 
Tower. 

This year the art of printing was conveyed into England. Prudtsif 
Now this discovery being so beneficial to learning, and, indeed, ^Z^hg 
such an immortalizing invention, it ought not to be overiooked ^J^d^ 
in history. I shall therefore give a brief account how this Caniaiary. 
secret was thus early imported, and where first made use of 
for the public service. 

The archbishop of Canterbury being informed, that the 
inventor, Tossan, aliat John Guthenberg, had set up a press at 
Haarlem, was extremely desirous to make the English masters 
of this mystery. To this purpose, about five years before, he pre- 
vailed with king Henry VI, to dispatch one Robert Toumour, 
belonging to the wardrobe, privately into Haarlem. This 
Toumour having a thousand marks put in his pocket, of which 
the archbishop furnished three hundred, embarked for Holland. 
And, to disguise the matter, he took one Caxton, a London 
merchant, along with him, pretending himself, I suppose, to be 
of the same pretession. And thus concealing his name and 
his business, he went first to Amsterdam, then to Leyden, uid 
Dd 2 
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Bouit- at last settled at Haarlem : where after having spent a great 
AtnT Cint ^^^ '^^ ''"^^ '"'^ money, he sent to the king for a new supply : 

' — . ' giving his highness to understand, that he hadahnoat eompaased 

the enterprise. In short, he persuaded Frederick Corselli, one 
of the compositors, to carry off a set of letters, and embark 
with him in the night for London. 

Upon their arrival, the archbishop, thinking Oxford a mope 
convenient place for printing than London, sent Corselli down 
thither. And for fear he might slip away before he had dis- 
covered the whole secret, they set a guard upon the press. 
And thus the mystery of printing appeared ten years sooner 
at this university, than at any other place in Europe, Haarlem- 
and Mentz excepted. Not long after, there were presses set 
up at Westminster, St. AlbanX Worcester, and other monas- 
Hiat. Uni- teries of note. The first books printed were upon ailments 
l^!pws "^ "iivinity and physic, it being prohibited to publish any law 
^. ' books in this manner.' 

> The inddenlal notices of the progreM of «Hi »nd trieneMgi™ peculiar in Mrett and 
nriety to the pagee of Collier. The hiitor; of the Church and nligron has been emenr 
tiaJlj inierwoven with all the mdvancemenla of lodety in politici and lilemtore; «nd no 
philosophic hiitorian will attempt to Kp&rate those derelopmoDta of civiliHtion, vhich 
FrovidencB has joined together by indieaoluble relationa. The art of priatiDg ia noir 
oonfeased to have had an Oriental origin, and to hare been practiaed in China and 
other Eoilem empirei, long before the period alluded to by Collier. The reader, vha 
wlghe* to examine critically into this intereeting topic, will End it exceedingly veil 
diacuased in Johnson's Typogtsphis, Tbii ia not th« place to introdiico any extcndta 
disi^uiulion on the general hittory of printing ; but it may be worth while to illustrata 
the particular period of it to which Collier alludea, by the observitioM of > learned 
cyclopediast. — " Wlio the Gnt inTenton (aaya ha) of the European method of printing 
books were, in what city, and whut year it was eel on foot, are quesdoni long disputed 
amang the learned. In olTcct, ai the Grecian cities contended for the hicih of Homer, 
•o do the German printers for that of printing. MeDtt, nacrlem, and Btraiburg, are the 
warmeat on this point of honour, and these are left in poaaeuion of the question, which 
la not yet dedded : though il must be owned that Meoti has always had the loajority of 
Toicea. John Outtemhurg. and John Fust, of Mentz; John Mentel, of Straihurg; and 
L. John Eoiter, of Haerlem, are the persons to whom this honour is severally ascribed 
by their reapective countrymen ; and they have all thdr adiocales among the leaned. 
Uowener, their ArsteiBys were made on wooden blocks, ^ter the Chinese manner. The 
book at Haerlem, the vocabulary called ' Catholicon,' ajid the pieces in the BodleiaB 
lihrary and that of Bennet-collego, are all performed in this way ; and the impreadoo 
appenn to have keen only given on one aide of the leaves, after vbich the. two bUok 
ridea were pasted together. But they soon found the inconveniences of Ibis method, and 
therefore bethought themselves of an improvement; which was, by making unglo letters 
distinct from one annther ; and these, being £rst done in wood, gave room for a second 
injpnivement, which was the making them of metal; and, in order to that, forming 
moulds, matrices, &r., for casting tbem. From this ingenious contrivance we ought to 
date the origin of the present art of printing, contradistinguished from the method 
pnctised by the Chineee. And of this. Schoeffer, or Scheifer, first servant, and 
aCterwarda partner and son-in-law, of Fust, at Henli ■bave-mcnttoned, ia pretty 
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The next year king Edward married the widow of eir John edw.ard 
Gray, and daughter to Richard, lord Woodville. The great - ' ''' - 
eari of Warwick, who was sent ambassador to France, to treat '' "' '*"*■ 
a match with the lady Bona, the duke of Savoy^s sister, was 
very much disgusted at the king's inconstancy, and the slur 
which was put upon his own negociation. This impolitic step Hibingun, . 
gave the king great trouble, and forced him at last to quit the naia. 
kingdom for some time. And bad be not been relieved by the aS^^'^ 
marriage between his sister and the duke of Burgundy, it is «Kt"i/mved 
probable he could never have returned. And now his brother imgdom. 
the duke of Clarence marrying the earl of Warwick's daughter, 
was corrupted by that malcontent, formed a strong faction, 
and appeared in the field against him. This misfortune being 

gtienlly illawed la be the iarentor : M> tfait he xatj proparl^r be nckoDed the Arst 
piiuter; and the BibU, which mi printed with moTeable letters in 1450, the lint 
printed booli. The neit wm ' AuguMine de ciiilate DbL,' then TuHy'a Officei, priolod 
abODt the ir«r 1461. In then bmkB the; left the pUcea a[ the initial letters bUnk, and 
gave them to the illumiDen to hs«e ihem ornamented and painted in gold and axure, in 
order to render the work more heauti/ul, and, aa aome tbink, to make their bookg pan 
far mannacripta. Thus, at picKnt, in aome curious works, the initial letter at the 
beginning of a book or chsfiter is someiiinea left out, and a space is left for ils being 
afterwarda printed with tarioua smameuli from a copper-plate. Sotae authors tell oa, 
tllat Fust carrying a parcel of Biblea with him to Paris, and offering Ihem to sale aa 
manuscripts, the French, upon considering the number of hooka, and their ei&ct ccnror- 
mitj to each other, eien to a point, and that it waa impossible for the best book-writers 
to be so eisct, concluded there wu witchcraft in the case; and, hj their actaallj 
indicting him as a conjurar, or threatening to do so, extorted from him the secret : and 
hence the origin of the popular story of Dr. Faiiatna. From Mentl the art of printing ' 
soon spread ilaelf throughout a good part of F.urope. Haeriom and Strasburg had it Tery 
early ; which, as the current of aathora represent it, occasioned their pretending to the 
honour of the inieation. From Haerlem it paased to Rome, in 1467 ; and into 
England, in 146S, by means ofThomas Bourchicr, archHshop cFCaoterbur?, who sent 
W. Turner, master of the robes, and W. Caiton, merchant, to Haerlem to tnrn the art. 

set np al Oxford, and an edition of Ruffinui on the Creed was printed the nme ;eai ia 
oetaio. From Oxford, Csiton brought it to Londonabout the year 1470, and the aame 
year it was carried to Paris. Hitherto there had been nothing printed hut in Latin sod 
the vulgar tongues ; and this first in Roman characters, then in Gothic, and at last in 
italic : but, in USO, the Italians cast a set of Greek types, and they tiato also the honoar 
of the first Hebrew editions, vhich were printed about the same time with the Oreok. 
Towards the end of the sixteBnlh century, there appeared various editions of books in 
Syriae, Arabic, Persian, Armenian, Coplin, or Egyptian characters, some to gralifj the 
curiouty of the learned, and others for the use of the Christiana of the Levant. Oat of 
Europe, the art of printing has been carried into the three other parts of the world : for 
Aaa, we see impresBions of books at Goa, and in the Philippines ; at Morocco, foe 
Afria.; at Mexico, Lima, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, &c., for America. The 
Turks, indeed, rigorously prohibit printing throughout their empire, as imagining that the 
' >n with book) might Dcosion some change in th ~ 
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BOUR- followed by the revolt of the marquess of Montacute, who 

Abp. Cuii. carried off six thousand men for his brotiier Warwick, the king 

' '' — ' thought it not advisable to hazard a battle. And having no 

prospect of a reinforcement, or any opinion of ihe fidehty of 

bis subjects, he withdrew privately, embarked at Lynn in 

.!<>. Norfolk, and landed in Holl^d. 

A^D. U70. But, as it happened, his exile was of no loi^ continoance ; 
andnermen. foT receiving Bome Small succours from the duke of Burgundy, 
be landed at Bavenspur, and marched to York : where taking aa 
oath not to disturb king Henry, and that he pretended to no 
more than the duchy of York, he was suffered to enter the 
town. And now nuMrching southward, and recovering the 
friendship of his brother the duke of Glareuce, he found himself 
strong enou^ to face the enemy. In short, a great batUe was 
fought at Bamet near Ix)ndon, where the earl of Warwick and 
marquess of Montacute were slain, and their army totally 
A. D. 1171. defeated. 

April 14. Soon after this advantage, the king marched against the 

late queen Margaret and her son, and g^ed a decisive victory 

681 . at Tewkesbury. The late prince of Wales was taken after the 

■^ battle, the king having promised in a proclamation, that no 

harm should be done to his person. However, by biling in 

the respects of behaviour, and giving the king a rugged answer, 

he was stabbed in a heat by the dukes of Clarence and Glou- 

H.bington. ccstor, the marquess of Dorset, and the lord Hastings. 

MufSi. Upon this success, the king countennarched to London 

with a body of thirty thousand men ; and the same nig^t that 

r** i^ he entered the city, the late king Henry was murdered in the 

mardtrtd. Tower, but by whom the fact was done was not certidnly 

Id. atow. ijno^n After these commotions the State settled, and king 

Edward passed the rem^der of his reign without disturbance. 

I must now pass to the northern part of the island, where 

something remarkable relating to the Church occurred. 

ir™™fc, James Kennedy, bishop of Dunkeld, and nephew to king 

Wriop of St. James I. by his sister the countess of Angus, was, after Ward- 

ius d^' low's death, elected bishop of St. Andrew's. Upon his trans- 

and ciarac- lation to this SCO, he revived the ancient discipline, and effected 

a great reformation in his diocese : for, by the regularity of his 

own example, and the strict observuice of the canons, he made 

the ecclesiastics a very unexceptionable body. His direction 

and conduct were likevdse very serviceable to the king and 
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kingdom : for, when the insurrection of the earls of Douglas edward 
and Crawford [H«ssed king James so hard, that he once . ^J" , 
resolved to quit the government and retire into France, the 
bishop, by his interest and dexterity, wrought a misunder- 
standing among the malcontents, and lovike the force of the 
rebellion ; and thus the king was put in a condition to weatb^ 
the storm, and recover liia authority. And in the h^inning of 
the reign of king James III., when the face of the public was 
very much i^nrbed, tiie prudence of this prelate's manage- 
ment kept things from coming to extremity, insomuch that no 
considerable shock was felt during his time. The force of his 
conduct may easily be conjectured by the confusions which 
broke in upon Church and State soon after his death. Besides 
his being an admirable patriot and Church governor, he was a 
great benefactor to learning. He founded St. Salvator's college, 
in St. Andrew''s, finished the buildings, settled a large revenue, 
and furnished it with omamente and curiosities of great value. 
He died in the year 1466, having sat two-and-twenty years in 
the see of St. Andrew's. Bmhan, 

He was succeeded by Patrick Graham, his nephew, bishop sjiwwood'. 
of Brechin, a person of great probity and worth. The Boyds, p "j'^''^- 
who then had the ascendant at court, envying his preferment 
upon the score of some misunderstandings between them and 
the Kennedys, endeavoured to stop his journey to nome for his 
confirmation. The bishop, perceiving the Boyds had made the 
procuring the king's licence impracticable, travelled without it, 
and was well received by pope Paul II. 

During bis stay at Rome, he procured a bull of exemption a.d. U7l. 
for the Church of Scotland &om Sextus lY. And whereas T^Auiopi 
fonueriy the bishops of that kingdom were under the jurisdic- Zade inde- 
tion of the metropolitical see of York, they were now declared ^^^^ 
independent, and St. Andrew's elected into im archbishopric, York. 
with twelve suffr^jans. 

Bat some of the Scottish prelates, not being willing to come 
under the metropolitical jurisdiction of St. Andtew's, made the 
king a large present, and petitioned him to soUcit the pope for 
a revocation of part of the bull. In short, his holiness was pre- 
vailed on to gratify this remonstrance, and erect Ct^lasgow into 
an archbishopric. And thus tfae Buf&i^;ans were dirided 
between that see and St. Andrew's : those belon^g to this 
latter were the sees of Dunkeld, Aberdeen, Murray, Caithness, 
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BOUB- Dumblane, ]%%cliiD, Bobs, aod Orkn^ ; the throe rem^mng 
Abp.c*ut. bishoprics of Qalloway, Argyle, and the Isles, were made 

' — ' suffragans to the archbishopric of Glasgow. 

That which brought the pope to this new regulation, and 
[H^vuled with him to make the Church of Scotland independent, 
was a complaint preferred by bishop Graham, that the arch- 
bishop of York's being metropolitan of Scotland was a great 
disservice to that Church : for when England and Scotiand 
were upon terms of hostility, — which firequently happened, — 
the Scots had no opportunity of having recourse to their 
Conoii metropolitan, and bringing appeab to him. 
col. 1U5. Some few years afterward, this pope gave the Ei^ish clergy 
A.D. 1476. a friendly instance of his supremacy, and sent a bull to protect 
them from the encroachments of the laity. The particulars of 
this grievance will be best understood by translating part of 
the instrument, which runs thus : — 
Tie popeU " SixtUB, bishop, scrvwit of the servants of Gt)d, &ic. As we 
On E^^ are bound, by virtue of our pastoral office ^id by the authority 
^^^^J^a, of the canons, not to suffer the clergy to invade the righte or 
^ ihe laity, encroach upon the courts of secular persons, so, on the other 
hand, we are equally obliged to prevent the privileges of the 
ecclesiastics from being disturbed, and to admonish the laity 
not to exceed the limits of their jurisdiction, and oppress the 
Church. Now, having, to our great grief, received a complaint 
from the archbishops, bi^ops, abbota, priors, inferior prelates, 
and the whole clergy of England and Wales, that the artifices 
of the grand enemy and fomenter of discord have so Eu* prevailed, 
€S2. that some wicked and ill-disposed persons make it their business 
to indict and prosecute clerks and religious, and force thran to 
appear before temporal judges upon frivolous pretences, and 
false suggestions ; by whicb scandalous informations and prac- 
tices the clergy are frequently imprisoned, forced to part with 
the revenues of the Church, to compound for their hberty, to 
quit their benefices, tithes, issues, and profits, or faim them 
out upon arbitrary and unreasonable terms; being not pei^ 
nutted the peaceable enjoyment of their revenues, houses, and 
cures, to the great prejudice and scandal of the Christian 
religion, the eternal ruin of such oppressors, and the no little 
contempt of the-apostohc see. 

" We therefore, by the assistance of Qod, being desirous to 
put a stop to this coiuse of violence, especially in a kingdom 
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irtiich has fenneriy had the honour to cherish and protect Edward 

religion, have, at the instance and petition of the archbishops, ■—^ • 

Ittshops, Sic, made this firm and irreyocable decree, that who- 
ever for the future shall, out of dissection, malice, envy, fraud, 
or mercenary views, prosecute, indict, or cause to be impri- 
soned, any clerk or monk, — or, by fraud or terror, force them 
to sell, let to farm, or resign, their pensions, tithes, freeholds, 
or any other part of their revenues, — that all snch persons 
shall he ipso /ado excommunicated : from which censure they 
shall not be absolved, milees by the pope, or the bishop of the 
diocese, excepting at the point of death, nor then without 
mtJring a proper satisfaction." This bull runs with a " non 
obstante " to ^ precedent p(q>al constitutions and canons 
whatsoever, and bears date the fburteenUi of May, 1476. Bibiiufa. 

This pope, at the instance of the university of Oxford, cimpMns 
granted that learned body a bull of privilege, dated the condi. 
thirteenth of September, this year. The reason why the {^."jifg 
unireraty solicited for this favour, vras, because their former Thtpopt' 
exemptions procured from the see of Rome were either lost ^^J, ^ 
or revoked ; particularly the famous grant of pope Boniface ^q^^^ 
VIII. had been cancelled. This instrument of Sixtus IV. 
takes notice, that it was set forth in the bull of Bonifiace, that " 
several kings of England, of famous memory, had granted this 
privilege, amongst others, to the university of Oxford, " That, 
for the greater convenience and ease of the students, their 
chancellor for the time being should have the cognizance and 
correction of all contracts, trespasses, and misdemeanours, 
within the precincts of the university, where one of the parties 
was eithOT a schoUr, a servant to any of that body, or otherwise 
belonging to the jurisdiction of the chancellor ; and that no 
person nnder the circumstances and distinctions above-men 
tinned should, by virtue of the king's writs, be forced to make 
their appearance or take their trial in any foreign court, unless 
in prosecutions for murder, mayhem, or pleas concerning free- 
hold ; and that the masters, doctors, and scholars, had peace- 
ably enjoyed this royal privilege long beyond the memory of 
man."" The bull of Bonifece proceeds to recite, " That the 
umversity requested an extent of privilege with respect to 
the Church, and that their body might be exempted from the 
jurisdiction of all archbishops, bishops, and other ordinaries 
whatsoever ; and that the chancellor should be empowered to 
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BOUR- decide all emei^nt dififerences, and punish all trespasses and 
au^'cmI crimes above-mentioned, with a liberty of exercising all maoner 

' . — ' of spiritual authority upon the uniTersity mraabers ; and that 

all suspensions, excommunications, or interdicts, denounced 
and published against the said chancellor, scholars, &c., should 
be void, and of none effect," This boll of Boniface is revived 
by Sixtus IV., and all the &ancliiseB granted by the kinga of 
An'^iit. England confirmed. 

Uninen. This year, George Neville, archbishop of York, departed 

p. 230. ' this life. This prelate was son to Bichard, earl of S^isbury, 
JVwi^s His brother, the great earl of Warwick, got him preferred to 
^?'^ the see of Exeter before he was of age to be consecrated, aa 
traeiion, has been already observed. He waa made lord chancellor ia 
turitand the year 1460, being then, as Godwin reports, but five-and- 
XiifoTiaiu tw^°ty years old. When the earl of Warwick was suspected 
of a revolt to the late king Henry, king Edward, to weaken 
that malcontent's interest, took the broad seal from his brother 
George ; but afterwards, when the late king Henry was taken 
prisoner, and the earl of Warwick was so politic as to conceal 
his disaffection to the government, king Edward made no 
opposition to the bishop's promotion in the Church, but seemed 
contented with his being translated from Exeter to York. But 
about three years after, the earl of Warwick declaring openly 
for the restoration of Henry, the archbishop of Yoric deserted 
the crown, and wait into his brother's interest ; tmd when kii^ 
Edward was surprised in his camp at Wolney, and taken pri- 
soner, the earl of Warwick put him into the hands of this 
archbishop, who conveyed him to Middleham casUe, in YoA- 
shire. It must be said, he treated the king honourably under 
this confinement, and gave him liberty to hunt in the park with 
a slender guard ; by which civiUties, — if I may call them so, — 
Habington, he made bis escape, and recovered his kingdom. After the 
battles of Bamet and Tewkesbury, when the Iiancastrian 
party was wholly suppressed, archbishop Neville was com- 
mitted to prison ; but Henry VI, being now dead, and the 
fi83, king dehvered from the apprehension of a rival, he gave this 
prelate bis fiberty. 

About a year after, when the king kept his court at Wind- 
sor, the archbishop invited him to hunt at Moor Park, in 
Hertfordshire. The king, perceiving he had now an oppor- 
tunity of executing his design ^;ainat Neville, accepted tiie 
8 
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iuvitatJoD, and appointed the time. The archbishop, to make EDWARD 

the better preparation to receive Uie king, ordered a great > — .^ • 

quantity of wrought plate, which had been hid dmring the 
wars, to be brought to the house, borrowed a great deal of his 
n^bbours, and, in short, was in every way Stted for a most 
magnificent entertainment. The day before the king was to 
come, he sent two gentlemen down to Moor Park, with a 
commission to arrest the archbishop for high treason : the 
particulars of the charge were, that he held correspondence 
with the eari of Oxford, who had now fortified himself at St. 
Michael's Mount, in Cornwall. And thus the archbishop's rich 
furniture, plate and money, were all seized to the value of 
twenty thousand pounds, and himself imprisoned. Amongst 
his other effects, he lost his mitre, which was taken in pieces, 
and the jewels set in the crown. The rest of bis temporal 
estate, and the revenues of his archbishopric, were likewise 
seized. After he had continued under confinement in England 
four years, he was sent prisoner te Calais, where he passed his 
time in a very unfurnished condition. At last the interest of 
his Mends procured him a discharge : but it was thought, the 
unexpected hardship he had met with, occasioned his death, 
which happened the same year he was enlai^ed. This arch- Uabii^n. 
bishop held a provincial synod in the year 1466, and published ArchiepiK. 
several constitutions for the regulation and defence of the ^"x*™*- 
Church. But these provisions being mostly a repetition of 
what has been mentioned already, I shall pass them over. ^''"'^la 

The next year is remarkable for the rigorous prosecution col. 1421. 
of the duke of Clarence. He was atttunted by act of parlia- a,d!'i«7. 
ment, for endeavouring to bring an odium upon the govern- ^^^ ^ 
ment, particularly for reporting, that one Thomas 'BaiAsi, death r^ at 
lately convicted of treasonable words, was illegally executed : ciarXx. 
the duke was likewise charged in the bill, for spreading a 
report, that the king took the liberty of necromantic practices, 
and made no scruple to poison bis subjects. It was further 
objected, that to disable the king uid his posterity to enjoy 
the crown, he had published a horrid slander against his own 
family, aspersed tus mother's honour, dechired the king a bas- 
tard, and by consequence unqualified to reign. And though 
this last article, and that of necromuicy and poisoning, are 
supposed to be feigned su^^^tions ; yet by the artifices of the 
duke of Oloucester, and the importunity of the queen's rela- 
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nocrit- tions, the kin^ was bo &r prepoeseased t^unst hia brother 
Abp. Cuni. Clarence, as to pass the bill. And the duke, now prisoner in 

' " ■ the Tower, was soon after stifled in a butt of malmesey. The 

severity of these proceedings was generally condemned, and 
may be justly reckoned as a blemish upon this reign : and 
therefore, to say the king was forced upon this rigour by the 
solicitations of his court, and afWwaids sorty for what was 
Si™'S'a"d- ^O"'*) •* diort of a fiill vintUcation. It was thought the kii^ 
n«lj,p. 430. had not outgrown the impressions of an old disgust : and that 
the duke^B ei^aging with tiie earl of Warwick, and getting an 
entail of the crown upon himself, in case king Henry's issue 
failed, was not altogether fot^tten. 
Ora V^ "^^ aexi year aflbrds little in Church history, excepting the 
o/My, die,, death of William Gray, bishop of Ely : this prelate was nobly 
descended, his family being barons of Coduor. He was bred 
first in Bahol college, in Oxford, and afterwards travelled to 
Ferrara, in Italy. And having a strong genius for study, he 
made a great proficiency in the languages, and other parts of 
learning. He was a person of a general knowledge and capa- 
city ; and understood men and business no less than bool^. 
These qualifications, together with the advantage of his birth, 
recommended him to the esteem of king Henry VI., who 
made him his resident at Home. And here, pope Nicholas V. 
admiring him for his learning, preferred him to the see of Ely; 
and at his return into England, he was made lord chancellor. 
He was a considerable benefactor to his cathedral, both in 
building and church furniture. He died at his manor of 
Auguit. i. Downham, after having sat four-and-twenty years. 
EjriiT " I must now entertain the reader with a brief account of the 
^•"^ close of this reign. The king, notwithstanding the indisturb- 
ance he enjoyed at home, was by no means satisfied with the 
course of his a^rs abroad : for Lewis XI. of France, who 
had agreed to a marriage between the dauphin and the lady 
EUzabeth, king Edward's daughter, and taken an oath to per- 
form the treaty; this prince, I say, notwithstanding the 
solemnity of the engagement, broke his taith, and married his 
son to Margaret, daughter to Maximihan, duke of Austria. 
Besides this injustice, he deoied the payment of the annual 
tribute of fifty thousand crowns. 

King Edward, thus doubly afironted, resolved on a revenge, 
and prepared for an espedition into France. But this enter- 
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prise proved abortive by the king's death ; who fell sick at edward 

■Westminster, and died, ae it is thought, by the use of too ■ .^ 

plentiful a diet. The executors of his last will and testament i^^^g*^ 
were, Thomas, archbishop of York ; John, bishop of Lincoln ; S";s[- 
Edward, bishop of Chichester ; John, bishop of Ely ; William, Mo™, h». 
lord Hastings ; Thomas, lord Stanley ; and sir Thomas Mont- ^"^684 
gomery, knight. These executors exhibited the will to the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and desired some time to deliberate 
whether they should act,^or decline the trust. The (u^hbishop 
complied with their request, and in the interim put the king's 
goods and chattels into the hands of William Daubeney, 
Bicfaard Lawrence, and Robert Forster, by way of sequestra- 
tion, taking the broad seal, privy seal and signet, into his 

own custody. Antiquit. 

As for king Edward, be was deeply sensible of the hcences B^rehier. 
and miscarriages of his life, died very penitently, and made the 
most of the short opportunity of refiection allbrded him. 

To say something of him by way of description. This prince ^^f^ 
had clfioc a%,iov rtipawfSoc, and seemed to bo made for 
empire. Gomines, who saw him, when chased out of his king- 
dom by the earl of Warwick, reports him the finest person he 
ever beheld. This commendation does not look overstrained : 
for he had stature and strength of limbs, cleanness of sbape 
and complexion, regularity of features, together with a lively 
air of sweetness and majesty. 

Neither were the qualities of his mind at all vulgar, but 
answered to his outside in many respects. He had a 
martial education, which suited his genius, and prepared him 
to make his way to the throne. He was furnished with 
temper tmd reach of thought for a general. And for the 
executing part, no man conld charge the enemy vrith more 
fire, or distinguish himself to greater advantage. His heart 
was hot, and his head cool, which are the true qualifications 
for the command of an army. His good and bad fortune was 
sometimes very sadden and surprising : however, be managed 
gracefidly enough, kept his feet, though the ground was slip- 
pery, and avoided the two extremes of haughtiness and dejec- 
tion. 

He gave a remarkable instance of his r^ard to religion at 
the battle of Tewkesbury : for going into a church with his 
sword drawn, a priest met him at the door with the consecrated 
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BOUR- elements, and refused him entrance, till he promised his psr- 
Abp, Canl. don to Several who had taken sanctuary. The king, notwith- 
' ' ' standing he met with this check from a naked subject, received 
it when the fight was scarcely over, when hk blood was in a 
ferment, when resentment is supposed to be most unmanage- 
able ; notwithstanding this ^sadvant^e, instead of odering 
the priest violence, be granted his request. Which command 
of temper was the more commendable, considering one of 
this order had latdy been very disserviceable to his affiurs. 
For about half a year before, wfaea the tide began to torn, 
and the rebellion gained ground, one Dr. Goddard preached 
up king Henry's title, at St. Paul's Cross, misled the con- 
sciences of the audience, and dispoeed them to a revolt. In 
short, this prince, by the advantages of natural parts, course, 
and early experience, appears to have been very well furnished 
for the Unctions of government and war. 

But after all, his good qualities were not without an ^oy. 
His revenge, and an over regard for his own greatness, carried 
him sometimes too far, and made him break his word in a very 
deplorable manner. Witness his beheading the duke of Somer- 
set, and several others, after he had promised them pardon to 
the priest above-mentioned. He was hkewise unhappily over- 
ruled by his pleasures, kept Shore's wife, and took other un- 
warrantable liberties. 

His government, after the disturbances of the civil war, was 
smooth and agreeable. Besides, his condesceusiveness recom- 
mended him Wrongly to the affections of the subject. He had 
nothing of the distance and reserve of majesty : he loved to 
keep his crown out of sight, to stoop his grandeur, and lie 
open to freedom and access. This quality, in conjunction with 
the rest, made the latter part of his reign very popular, and 
Sir Tjiomoj his death extremely regretted. He lived one-and-forty years, 
nf King and reigned two-and-twenty. He left issue, by Elizabeth his 
?'3S*^" queen, two sons : Edward, prince of Wales, and Itichard, doke 
of York ; and seven daughters, of n^ch Elizabeth, Uie eldest, 
was afterwards married to king Henry VII. 
Q"*^*^ His queen, Elizabeth, who survived him, finished the foun- 
lyttno dation of Queens' college, iu Cambridge. This house was first 
jSJrw'*' l*g"" ^y Margaret, queen to king Henry VI. : but the mis- 
aW E/ita- tbrtuDcs of the house of Lancaster prevented her from going 
the length of the demgn. When Fuller wrote, the revennes 
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were improved to a nuuntenance for a master, nineteen fellows, edward 
three lecturere of Helwew, arithmetic, and geometry, and / . 
eight Bible clerks, besides college servants. To proceed : H^st*df 

The prince of Wales succeeded his &ther, by the name of ^'"i""- "> 
Edward V. This prince, who was about tliirteen years ofp.'OT,8l. ' 
age, kept his court at Ludlow at his &ther^s death. Upon his J^yoang 
acceesion to the crown, he set forward to London, in order to vptoL^m 
his coronation. But this reign proving very short and tragi- ^^^' 
cal, that solemnity was nev^ performed : for Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, had already formed a design to usurp the govern- 
ment. This project being pushed with great vigour and bw- 
biuity, was ccnupassed in a little time. His first step was, to 
cat oCTthe queen's relations, and possess himself of the king^s 
person. To make tliis part of the scheme practicable, he pre- 
vailed with the queen to persuade her brother the lord Rivers, 
tbe marquess of Dorset, and the lord Grey, her sons by her 685, 
first husband, not to bring up the king wilji the guard of an 
army : that such a formidable appearance might alarm the 
country, and create a jealousy of mal-adminiatration ; that it 
would be interpreted as if the lords about the king deugned to 
engross the government. These suggestions being counte- 
nanced by the queen, passed more unsuspected upon her rela- 
ti(His. In short, the b^t was swallowed, and the court moved 
on slenderly attended. 

The duke of Gloucester, and Stafibrd, duke of Buckinghain, 
settii^ forwards to meet the king, seized the lord Rivers and 
the lord Richard Gray, at Northampton, and imprisoned them 
in Fontefract castle. And thus, having gotten the king into 
their custody, they brought him to London. Sir TJiooim 

The queen, hearing of these violent motions, that her brother Richurd 3. 
and son were surprised in their inn, and put under an arrest, r^ia^^iL 
took the alarm, and retired with her younger son, the dnke <•' ^Xj-fe 
York, to sanctuary, at Westminster. And Rotherham, arch- o/Gioaeeitcr 
bishop of York, then lord chancellor, being apprehensive of a S^^ 
storm upon the government, delivered her the great seal for '** **"?'* 
the king''s use : but afterwards, concluding he might be ques- 
tioned for what he had done, he took it agmn. 

At the king's coming to London, the duke of Gloucester was 
chosen protector by the council ; and the broad seal was taken 
irom the archbishop of York, and given to Russell, bishop of 
Lincoln. 
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BOUR- The protector, tluis fax advanced, endeavoured to get the 

Abp. Can't, duke of York within his power ; for unless both the brothers 

niTX^ were secured, he knew his project would miBcarry. To gain 

^^ p^ this point, be makes a speech at the board, charges the queen 

Ht maitt a with maUce and ^nister designs in funning off with her eon 

^^^ into sanctuary. That this pretended fear was a deep reflec- 

^°^^ tion upon the lords of the council ; aa if those who were 

dnie of appointed by the nobility to take care of the king, were not 

i^ttMaj: fit to be trusted with his brother ; and that it would be a 

li great dishonour to the kingdom, to ^ve occasion to believe 

the king's brother should stand in need of the protection of a 

sanctuary. He pretended, farther, that the i^ of these two 

princes being near the same, there was no person so proper to 

divert the king, and keep him company, as his own brother. 

From hence he proceeded to move, that some person of honour 

and interest with the queen, might be sent to persuade her to 

put the duke of York into their hands : and here he pitched 

upon the cardinal archbishop of Canterbury, to undertake the 

matter. 

The coimcil approved both the motion and the man ; and the 
archbishop of York likewise promised to solicit the queen, and 
do bis utmost in that affiiir. However, he declared strongly 
against applying to force, and violating the privileges of sanc- 
tuary. He mentioned this, because the duke of Gloncester 
had mentioned a rougher expedient, provided entreaty and ai^- 
Hewtt- ment could not prevail. The duke of Buckingham, who was 
SrSjio/ gained by the protector, seconded his motion, and went the 
Bucki}^ whole length of his sentiment. And to give the better colour 
to their proceedings, he enlarged upon the abuse of sanctu- 
aries : he alleged, " these places were frequently made a 
shelter for thieves, murderers, and traitors : he granted, that 
when men are undone by misfortunes at sea, or other unfore- 
seen accidents, it is reasonable they should have some place of 
retreat, to screen them from the cruelty of their creditors. 
He was likewise of opinion, that when there were competitors 
for the crown, and the title was questionable, there should be 
some place of retreat for the unfortunate of either side : but 
that there was no reason this privilege should be stretched to 
the countenance of iraud and injustice ; or, indeed, to ^ve a 
needless security to those who are already under the protec- 
u, tion of the Uw : for what occasion can that man have for a 
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sanctuary, who lutB the constitntion for his defence, and stands Edward 

guarded by the govemmeut. He goes on to ^ply this rea- v ._!. 

soQiDg, and ofifers to show, the duke of York had neither any 
need, nor pretence for a sanctuary. And first, he was capable 
of committing no crime, and therefore had no pretence to 
withdraw from the severity of the law. Why should innocence 
have an imputation thrown upon it, and be put in a place 
which supposes nuBbehaviour ! Besides, people cannot claim 
sanctuary as they do baptism, by proxy and godfathers : no 
man can have this privilege without asking it himself. Now I 
desire to know what judgment ikas young prince can have to 
act for himself, or what crime he can be guilty of, to make 
such a request f Several of the bishops and clergy at the 
board agreed with the protector and the duke of Buckingham, 
so far as to affirm, that they thought it reasonable that when 
a debtor went off with his goods into a sanctuary, the goods 
should be delivered to the creditors ; and, if stolen, to the 
owner. That this was no more than bare restitution, and by 
consequence could be no violation of the laws of God or the 
Ohurch. 

The duke of Buckingham, upon this slender concurrence, 
resumes the discourse, pushes the argument, and puts the 
question, " that if a man^s wife, who has a mind to elope, should 
take sanctuary for such a liberty, might not her husband fetch 
"hex out of the church at Westminster without any offence to €86. 
St. Peter t And suppose a boy,'' continues he, " should take 
sanctuary because he is afraid to go to school, must he be kept 
there from government and instruction, and not be delivered 
to his master S I have often heard of sanctuary men, but 
never of sanctuary children before now.'' His conclusion was, 
" that those who were conscious they had occasion for such 
a security, might keep it if they pleased : but as for the duke 
of York, he could be no sanctuary person, upon several ac- 
counts. His age was not come up to capacity or misbeha- 
viour : he had neither judgment to desire this privilege, nor 
fault to deserve it : neither was his life or liberty in any dan- 
ger of sufi^risg by the law. And therefore, to rescue him 
from his mother, and bring him to court for his advantf^, 
was, in reality, no breach of sanctuary." 'J- 

This harangue of the duke of Buckin^iam's had its eifect 
upon all the lay part of the council : several of the bishops, 
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cui^ and clergy likewiae, having no apprehension of any barm in- 
At^. Ctnt. tended the young prince, came to this resolution with {he rest t 
that in case the queen refused to part with her son, th^ 
should take him I^ force. However, it was thought moat 
TV onftwi/ proper to begin with gentle applications. To this purpose, 
^^ ^' cardinal Bourchier, with several other lords, was sent to the 
vuk^^^ queen to gwn her consent. 

The cardinal, suspecting no foul practice, made use of the 
arguments urged by the two dukes, represented them as the 
sense of the couacil, and did hie utmost to succeed in the 
af^. But the queen, whose feara were more alarmed by her 
affection, and who seems to have seen farther into the protec- 
tor's designs, was by no means satisfied with what was offered. 
"^'^.1'"*'^ She told l^e cardinal, "tJie juncture looked very mysterious 
cariinai. and uucomfortable ; that her broths and two of her sons were 
already imprisoned witiiout colour of law ; and she had reason 
to apprehend that those wbo had taken away their liberty 
against justice, would carry on the injury, and proceed to ex- 
tremities ; that the illegality of tJie late proceedings, was suffi- 
cient to justify her caution ; that she had no assunuice in the 
protector's friradship, and therefore de^red to be excused 
■•I. from resigning both her sons to his disposal."' 

The cardinal replied, " there was nothing intended but what 
was honourable and just ; that the proteN^r and the council 
desired the duke of V ork might be sent to court, for fear her 
highness mij^t convey him out of the kingdom.*^ The queen 
answered, " that those suspicions were ill founded ; that her 
son's health would not allow of such a remove, neither could 
she project a greater security than he had at present ; and 
that no tyrant was ever yet so hardy, as to break in upon t^ 
privilege of that holy place. She wished the protector might 
answer the meaning of that title ; but thought bis reasons for 
her parUi^ with her son were odd and unconvincing. It is 
very hard," continues this princeas, " that the inofifensiveoess 
of any person should throw him out of common privilege, and 
weaken his security ; and that a place, which affords refuge to 
a thief in several cases, must not be allowed to shelter one 
that is innocent. But the protector pretends, the child cannot 
demand the privilege : to convince him this is a mistake, be 
shall hear him ask it, if he pleases. 

" But supposing he had neither capacity or inclination to 
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ask it : suppoee, farther, he should deeire to quit the place, edward 

In this tase, if I should diesent, and ask the privilege for him, . ,'^ . 

he that should take him out against my consent, would be 
guilty of the breach of sanctuary. I desire to know," says the 
queen, " whether this security does not extend to my goods, as 
well as my person ! My lord cardinal, you know it does : and 
if nobody can so much as seize my hor^, can you im^ine they 
hare any ri^t to carry off my child ! I say my child ; who, 
besides his belonpi^ to me on other accounts, is my ward, aa 
tJie learned in the law inform me : for, since no tenure by 
knighte' service is descended to him, tlie law makes his mother 
his guardian. Now no man, I am assm^ed, can force my ward 
from me, out of sanctuary, without inYasion upon religion. 
And therefore, if the natural privilege of a mother should fall 
short ; if the child should not demand this security in his own 
r^ht ; yet, since the constitntion puts him into my hands, it 
is within my liberty to require it for him : unless you can sup- 
pose the law should secure a child's interest by assigning him 
a guardian for goods and lands, and at the same time make no 
provision to guard his person. And if precedents signify any 
thing, I will ^ve you a late one in myself. When the king, 
my husband, was chased out of his dominions by the rebellion, 
I retired to this place for protection : here the king, my son, 
was bora, and both of us preserved till the government reco- 
yered. " 

" Since, therefore, the constitution gives the guardian the 
custody of the infant ; since the law of nature allows thp 
mother so great an interest in her children ; since rehgion 
makes the sanctuary impregnable, and my son is possessed of 
this privilege ; I can by no means part with the security. 
And, to deal clearly, I have not courage enough to put him 
in the protector's hands, who is already possessed of his 
brother ; and who, if both the children ^ould miscany, might 637. 
probably Uy claim to the crown." Hnd. 

The cardinal perceiving the queen distrust the protector, THecordaai 
grow warm in discourse, and discover an aversion for com- "^oTpr^ 
pUance, resolved not to draw out the dispute, but put the point '^^' s™' 
upon a short issue. He told her, **that if she pleased to trust rugged on- 
the duke, her son, with himself and the other lords, he would jhs^i her to 
pavra both body and soul for his security : but if she was un- ^"'^'' 
alterably resolved to the contrary, he would thai forbear solicit- 
Ee 2 
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BOini- ing, and never give her highness any more trouble." Adding 

Ahp. c»nt. withal, "that he thought the queen had a mean opinion of the 

'' honesty or understanding of himself and the rest of the council; 

and that her suspicion amounted to a charge of treachery, or 

want of common sense," 

This freedom of expostulation in the cardinal was a sign of 
his believing too fast, and that he was perfectly overreached 
by the protector. 

The queen, seeing the cardinal disconcerted, and ready to 
take his leave, finding herself surprised, and that the conveying 
her son to any other place was altogether impracticable, con- 
cluded it more advisable to comply, than submit to force : for 
by the voluntary delivering of the young duke, and committing 
him to their trust, she thought the honour and inclination of 
'''■ the lords would be faster engaged for his preservation. 

And now both the princes being in the protector's custody, 
he removed them from the bishop of London's p^ace to the 
Tower, that place being pretended the most convenient for 
keeping their court. 

This great point being gained by the protector, be opens the 
extent of his project to the duke of Buckingham, and engages 
him by lat^ promises. Gatesby and Ratclilf were likewise two 
active instruments in the protector's junto. 

Now the time for the coronation drawing near, the xsardinal 
of Canterbury, the archbishop of York, the lord chancellor, the 
bishop of Ely, the lord Stanley, the lord chamberlain Hastings, 
&c., met in council in the Tower, to adjust and furnish out the 
ceremony. While these lords were thus employed, and unap- 
prehensive of any revolution, the other party met by them- 
selves, and concerted measures to make the protector kmg. 
^forrf The lord Hastings being looked on as an obstacle to the enter- 
hrd sinm, prise, was first to be taken out of the way. For though this 
beiraded ' noUeman was a declared enemy to the queen's relations, yet 
^^* it was generally believed, be was not to be corrupted in his 
broyii h loyalty to the king. The protector therefore, surprising him 
in the Tower, beheaded him immediately without tnai ; and 
about two hours after, put out a proclamation to justify the 
singularity of the execution ; pretending the danger of the case, 
and the interest of the public, as an excuse for omitting the 
forms of law. 

The same day the lord Hastings suffered at London, the 
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lord Rivera, Rjchard lord Grey, and sir Thomas Vau^ian, were edward 
beheadai at Pomfret in the same arbitrary and illegal manner. ■ 1 — ' 

The way being thus smoothed to the usurpation, the pro- w. 
tector prevailed with air Edmund Shaw, mayor of London, to 
gain over the city. And that the assistance of the pulpit 
might not be wanting, Dr. Shaw, the mayor's brother, and one 
Penker, provincial of the Augustine Friars, were pitched on 
to put a varnish upon the project, and dispose the people to 
own Bichard for their sovereign. To this purpose they were 
to allege illegitimacy against Edward IV, and his issue. The 
pretended blemish of the late king's birth, was to be briefly 
touched ; but the bastardy of his children pressed home, and a 
contract with the lady I^Jizabeth Lucy insisted on : though this 
lady, when examined upon path, denied any engagement of 
this kind, and chose rather to suffer in her reputation, than 
attest a falsehood. 

Eh", Shaw, being preinstructed in the matter of his sermon, 
comes up at St. Paul's Cross, taking these words for his text : j'""^Yg 
" Spuria vitulamina non agent radices altas ;^' i. e. " bastard 
slips shall never take deq) root.*" From these words, he took Wi^om, 
occadoa to show, " that the keeping the engagements of matri- BccIcl 
mony was commonly rewarded in the issue, and entailed a "r.'Wio'i 
blessing upon remote generations : but that those children •m"*'^ 
which were brought into the world by the libertinism of their si. PaaTt 
parents, were often unhappy. And though adulteries might 
be concealed for some time, and inheritances cast upon those 
who had no right ; yet Providence always orders the matter 
so, as to prevent the perpetuity of the injustice. 
the true posterity are restored to the interest of their anc^tors. 
And having proved this point from several instances in the Old 
Testament, and other histories, he began to enlarge upon the 
commendation of Bichard, late duke of York, called him the 
protector's father, and pot the audience in mind, that the 
crown was entailed upon him and bis issue by act of par- 
hament. From hence he took the hberty to declare, the 
protector was the only right hoir to Richard, duke of 
York : that king Edward, being contracted to the lady Eliza- 
beth Lucy, his marriage with the queen was by no means 
lawful, and, by consequence, his children were all illegiti- 
mate. Besides, there were strong presumptions to the disad- 
vantage of king Edward's birth : for those, who were best 
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BOUR- acquainted irith the secret maiu^eiaent of ^^rs in the late 
Abp 'ca^t ^'i^s'* family, never took king Edward or the duke of Clarence 
TT-^ — ' for hie children. And indeed, king Edward had neither the 
good qualities nor resemblance of Bichard, duke of York : but 
the lord protector, this noble prince, this great example of 
worth and bravery, is the exact picture of the duke his &ther : 
bis features and eir, his temper and his person, his out and his 
inside, are perfectly the same : this is his father''8 own counte- 
nance, a demonstratJTe likeness, and a lively ci^y of that noble 
ori^nal," 

Now it was preconcerted, that when this remarkable part of 
the harangue was pronounced, the protector should have come 
in. And thus, by striking the critical minute, they hoped the 
people might have been prevailed with to close with the flattery, 
.and cry out" King fiichard !" But, as it happened, the train took 
fire too soon, and, before the protector appeared, the remark- 
able passi^ was over. And when the doctor endeavoured to 
retrieve the opportunity, by repeating the words, the audience 
were amazed at his confidence, and made no return. The 
doctor beii^ thus disappointed, and almost hissed home, kept 
^f%^ altogether out of sight, and died soon after with the shame of 
tte miaaiT- the prevancation. The miscarriage of his sermon aggravated 
his remorse for the undertaking. He began now to consider, that 
the drawing a blemish upon a prince's birth, defeating his title 
by calumny, and poisoning the people by ialse reports in so 
weighty a matter, must needs be a flaming wickedness. The 
consciousness of so black an undertaking proved too strong for 
him upon reflection. And thus the nneaoness of his mind 
preyed upon his constitution, threw him into a mortal dis- 
temper, and, in a little time, made him, as it were, his own 
executioner. Aa for friar Penker, if he had dipped bo deq» in 
the conspiracy as Dr. Shaw, (which some question,) his con- 
Id. stnence was too much hardened to a£fect his health. 

To proceed : the duke of Buckingham, with several lords and 

gentlemen in the protector's interest, went to Guildhall, to 

7-i^ rf^ dispose the city for their purpose. And here the duke, making 

Bud^ff- a speech, set forth the misgovemment of the late reign, a^ra- 

ai (L^ vating the miscarriages, and misreporting matter of fact. 

*^- Amongst other things, he offered to prove the nullity of the 

late king's marriage with the lady Crrey, made their issue 

illegitimate, and pretended the crown belonged to the protector 
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by hereditary eight. At the end of his speech, he expected Richard 

the company should have shouted " King Bichard l"" the m&yor - ^J ■ 

having pnmiiBed to prepare a party for that purpose : but, it 
Beems, the duke's motion was so hardy and surprising, that 
none of them had the assuruice to approve his lengths. And 
being bs^&ed once or twice, and received with silence, when the 
qaestion was put for having lUchard for their king, at last the 
mayor and the duke, by making scmie of the mob, and prein- 
stmcting their servante, gained a shout for king Richard. i^- 

The next day, the mayor, the aldermen, and the chief of June 22. 
the common council, waited on the protector in their formali- ^ ^g^ 
ties, and addressed him to accept the government. Now to "^ ^- 
carry on the &rce the better, he seemed startled at the pro- protfetar 
posal, pretended a great affection to his brother's children, and ^^^^ ' 
declined the otfsr. But when they replied, they were resolved 
never to be governed by king Bdward's issue, aoid that in case 
he refosed the crown, they must think farther, and set it upon 
some other head : since the mattra- was [uressed thus home, he 
told them, he would satisfy their reqaeet, and force his incli- He undtr- 
nations to undertake the government. The usurpation thus gomnmeai 
begun, it was thought fit to give it the advantage of a speedy ^^''^ 
coronation : and therefore, about three days after, the solem- vnmngm-. 
nity was performed with the same preparations which were 
provided for king Edward V. Id. 

And as one wickedness commonly makes way for another, m^ £j. 
the protector's next step was, the dispatching his two royal ™ j^^ 
nephews. The private manner of murdeiii^ these two princes He date if 
drew a question upon the fact ; which made the impostures in dmd^^ 
the next r^gn pass more unsuspeeted, and aj^tear with a "y^' 
better grace. 

Richard, now settled in the throne, began to overlook the - 
duke of Buckingham, who brought him thither. This duke, 
being dis^pointed in what he had been promised, and denied 
the earldom of Hereford, resolved on a project for a revolution. 
And having Morton, bishop of Ely, his prisoner in Brecknock "^J^ 
castle, he opened his design to this prelate, and consulted him Ian md 
in the scheme for carrying it on. After some debate, it was u^^ 
agreed to offer the govenunent to the earl of Richmond, as *^^i™""r( 
being the next heir of the line of Lancaster. However, that Oa da- 
the proposal was to be made with this condition, that the earl j^*"^ 
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THiFR ^^'^'^'^ ^"^S^S^ ^ marry the lady Elizabeth, eldect daughter to 
Ab|.. c»nt. king Edward IV. That by this marriage, there would be an 
~ ~^ ' end put to the di^mtes between the bouaea of York and Lan- 
caster, and the nation no more liable to the disturbances of 
competitions, and civil wars. 

The ditke and bishop having settled the main matter, em- 
ployed Beinold Bray, a clergyman, to break the design to the 
countess of Bichmoud. This lady dosing with the proposal, 
engaged the queen-mother, by promising her son should marry 
H*j!. iiiB lady Elizabeth. Things being thus far concerted, Urswick, 

the queen-mother's confessor, was dispatched into Bretagne to 
689. the earl of Richmond. The earl, well pleased with the intel- 
ligence, prepared for the execution of the enterprise. 

King Richard in the meantime, though apprehensive a plot 
was carrying on, was at a loss how to trace it : however, he 
fancied tiie duke of Buckingham might probably be at the 
head of some such matter by way of revenge. To sound him 
therefore, he sent him an invitation to court. The duke ex- 
cusing himself upon the score of ill health, increased the king's 
suspicion : upon which he sent him a peremptory order to 
attend him immediately. The duke, now in no condition to 
dissemble any long^, returned a flat denial. And beiug sen- 
TAe duie siblc such a refusal would be interpreted a defiance, he imme- 
^^i^'^d diately prepared for his defence, nuaed an army of his depen- 
ii beheaded. i]iuits and tenants in Wales, and marched through Dean 
Forest, with a design to have passed the Severn at Glouces- 
ter. Had this point been gained, which he had no reason to 
despair of, Courtney, bishop of Exeter, and bis brother sir 
Edward, had joined him with a great force ; which, with the 
assistance concerted in other places, had in all likehhood put 
an end to king Richard's reign ; hut all these measures were 
broken, and the strength of the preparation disappointed by an 
accident. For it happening to rain hard for ten days together, 
the Severn swelled, and overflowed the country to that degree, 
that the passing the river was impracticable. And now the 
duke's forces having time to reflect, and being ill-paid and 
furnished, repented their engagement, and left him to shift 
for himself. In short, he was forced to abscond at one Banis- 
terX a servant of his, who, for a thousand pounds in the 
proclamation, betrayed him to the sheriflT of Shropshire. Being 
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thus seized, In was brought to king Richard to S^isbury, RICHasd 

where, ailer he had confessed the conspiracy, he was beheaded - .^ . 

without any trial. NovBmb. 2, 

The design thus broken, king Itichard was at leisure to Kag 
contrive for his farther establishment. For this purpose, he ^^'^tar. 
summoned a parliament to Westminster, in January following. %?!f?^" 
At the opening of this session, a bill was presented to the king hemUtary 
in the name of the three estates, the lords spiritual, the lords i^^^Ji«(. 
temporal, and commons. This bill set forth its being " for- 
merly drawn up by way of petition, and addressed in the name 
of the three estates to the duke of Gloucester. But because 
neither the said three estates, nor the persons presenting the 
petition in their names, were then assembled in parliament ; 
to prevent ambiguities and exceptions, they desired it might 
be strengtJiened with the forms of law, pass the royal assent, 
and have the full authority of an act of parliament." 

Thus we see the business of this bill was to put a new 
varnish upon Richard's title, and procure him the public ap- 
probation. Now by the complexion, and extraordinary pas- 
sages in diie instrument, it is easy to perceive it was drawn 
by the direction of the court : for having made a violent satire 
upon the administration under king Edwuil, it is alleged in 
the bill, " that the pretended marriage, as it is called, between 
king Edward and Elizabeth Grey, was made with great pre- 
sumption, without the consent of the lords, and brought about 
by the witchcraft of the said Elizabeth ; her mother Jaquet, 
duchesa of Bedford, assisting her in that black design. That the 
said pretended marriage was made in a private chamber, with- 
out publication of banns, contrary to the laws of God's Church. 
It was likewise ui^d in the bill, that before this pretended 
marriage, king Edward stood pre-contracted and troth-plight 
to one dame Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of Shrews- 
bury : from whence the bill inferred king Edward's issue ille- 
gitimate, and incapable to inherit.'' Cottonn 

It was likewise set forth, " that in tiie seventeenth year of ment.p'TM. 
king Edward IV., George, duke of CUrence, brother to the " ''""°- 
said king Edward, was attainted of high treason ; by reason 
of which attainder, all the issue of the said George stand 
barred of all right and claim they might otherwise have had to 
the crown of England." The next inference is, " that by 
reason of these defects and interruptions in the royal line, 
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BOUit- Bichard, duke of Gloucester, was the next heir i and then; 

Abp. Cut. after some flourisli upou the birth, merit, aud capacity of this 

' -^ ' prince, he is declared undoubted king of the realm of England, 

and his son Edward, heir-apparent to the crown." 

Alter the passing of this bill, there was another act made 
for the att^ting the eaii of Richmond, and sever^ other 
lords and gentlemen who had retired into Bret^;ne upon the 

HoiJDihed, miscarriage of the bite enterprise. 

Stow. ^Q^ QQ^ ^ flatter the people, and recommend his gorem- 

ment, king Richard signed a bill to disable the crown from 
levying money under the name of a benevolence. 

But notwithstanding the compliance of this parliament, he 
was far from being thoroughly settled. The circumstances of 
the late plot lay hard upon hia spirits. He was now perfectly 
convinced of the project of uniting the two houses : that thb 
was to be brought about by the marriage of the eari of Bich- 
mond with the lady Elizabeth : that this alliance would trans- 
fer the right of the house of York apon his competitor. To 
baffle thia scheme, he prevailed with the queen-moth^ to qnit 
tlie protection of sanctuary, and put h^ daughters into his 
hand. And while he was busy in countermining the earl of 

690. Richmond, his queen Ann, daughter to the great earl of War- 
wick, happened to die : and it was strongly suspected this 
lady had no fair passage out of the world. 

King Richard, thus disengaged, endeavours to strength^i 
his title by incest, and resolves upon a match with the princess 

HoiitiBhcd, Elizabeth, hia niece. 

And to leave no expedient untried, he dispatches his am- 
bassador Huttoa into Bretagne to solicit that duke to ddirw 
up the earl of Richmond. And here, by the strength of 
I^bery, he tmmg^t the chief minister to hia bent. As for the 
duke, he was easily governed, and not capable of business. 
But notwithstanding the secrecy of this promise, Morton, 

A. D. 1485. bishop of Ely, then in Flanders, got intelligence of what 
passed ; and sent Urswick to the ear] of Richmond to inform 
him of the danger, with advice to withdraw into France. The 
earl having received a safe-conduct from Charies YIII., retired 
into hia dominions, opened his enterprise, and met with a friendly 
reception. 

King Richard, on the other side, beit^ apprehensive that the 
design went on and that the party was strong, though it was 
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hard to piteh upon Uie peisons, courted his niece afresh : but richard 
meeting with a repulae, he thought it not proper to force her > ".'' ■ 
inctin^ons till his government was better settled. 

However, the eari, being no stranger to king Richard's im- ' 
petuODB temper, was afraid he might proceed to violence, and 
marry the princess agunst h^ consent. 

To prevent this misfortune, which might have proved fatal 
to the whole business, he procures a smaU assistance of men ^^' 
and money from the French king, embarks for England, and 
lands at Milford Haven. He met with a reinforcement as he 
marched along, though not to any great numbers. However, 
having a promise of fiirtber assistance, he made a halt near 
Leicester, and resolved to venture a battle. The enemy meet* Auga>t22. 
ing him at Boawortb Field, the armies charged, and king 
Richard was defeated and slain. 

To aay something by way of character of this unfortunate ^?l? ^ 
prince. He was small of stature, and ill-shaped ; his aspect tiaracter. 
ru^ed and unpleasing. He had a vigorous and enterprising 
genius, and wanted neither courage nor conduct for a good 
general. His eagerness to gun an interest made him some- 
times overstrain his circumstances : and thus, by being profuse 
in one place, be was forced to be griping and oppressive in 
another. He was close and secret in his designs, and a perfect 
master in the art of dissimulation. He could balk his humour 
upon occasion, and stoop his pride to a plausible and popular 
behaviour. To give him his due, it does not seem to have 
been always savage temper which pushed him upon cruelty, 
but an insatiable desire of authority and empire. The pre- 
dominancy of his ambition had almost worn out the natural 
impressions of justice and humanity. He was so absolutely 
governed by this passion, that he never boggled at any san- 
guinary expedient which made for his purpose. However, his 
practice did not always sit easy upon his mind : after the 
murder of his royal nephews, his guilt awakened upon him. 
He seemed mightily disturbed in his air and motion, clapped his 
hand upon his dagger, and walked in a guarded posture. His Mon. 
sleep was short and broken, his dreams frightful ; and some- 
times he would start out of his bed, and run surprised about 
the chamber. It Is swd, the night before the battle at Bos- Poiyjo™ 
worth, his mind was terribly harassed. It is probable, the ][^2^_ 
prospect of the dai^er might make his crimes appear in their 
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BOUR- proper colonrs, let his conscience loose with greater force, and 

CHIER, • T_- 1 ' i* ' 

At^. Cunt, give mm an apprehension of miscarnage. 

~ " ' However, his pride was so stubborn and invincible, that 
■ neither the presage of misfortune, nor the weight of his guilt, 
could sink him to cowardice. He charged the enemy with all 
the bravery imaginable, made his way through their troops to 
come at the earl of Eichmond, bore down his standard, killed 
his standard-bearer, sir William Brandon, and dismounted sir 
John Cheny, a stout man-at-arms : and having cut open his 
passage to Kichmond, be laid at him, vnth such fury, that, in 
all likelihood, the earl would not hare been long able to have 
sustained the shock. But the lord Stanley deserting with 
three thousand men, the advantage shifted to the other aide. 
Kii^ Richard was overborne with numbers, and died fighting 
among the thickest of the enemy. 

He reigned two years and one month. As to his reli^ous 
benefactions, he founded a collegiate church in Middl^am, in 
Yorkshire, and another in Tower Street, London. He like- 
wise founded a college in York, with provision for a hundred 
priests, and endowed Queens' College, in Cambridge, with five 
Bock, Slow, hundred marks per annum. 

Tkeearlof Upon the victory at Bosworth, Henry, earl of Richmond, 

prndaimed was proclaimed in the field, and Richard's crown set upon his 

*"'''■ head by snr William Stanley. At his first assuming tbe regal 

character, he projected the securing himself against the male 

Tie earl of line of the house of York. Upon this view, he imprisoned 

Z^^^. Edward, earl of Warwick (son and heir to the late duke of 

Clarence), in the Tower. And to give an expectation of 

making good bi» promise of marrying the lady Elizabeth, he 

sent directions for that princess's repturing to London, to the 

queen- dowager's court : and being apprehensive his success at 

Bosworth might strike a terror into the people, and make 

691 . them afraid of a conquest, he took care to remove that jealousy. 

To this purpose, he endeavoured to lay aside his military 

figure, and made his forces look more like a retinue of state, 

than the appearance of an army. 

To make his title more independent, he resolved to postpone 
his marriage vrith the princess Elizabeth, till he had summoned 
a parliament, and his own coronation was over: which so- 
lemnity was, it may be, deferred some little time by the mor- 
taUty of the sweating sickness, which began towards the Utter 
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end of September, and lasted about a month. And now, the "enry 

tovm being clear of infection, the king was crowned by arch- , J_ , 

bishop Bonrchier, upon the thirtieth of October. ^tj^ 

The seventh of November, this year, the king held a parlia- Lo^ B*- 
ment at Westminster. Hia design in calling it was to pro- Henry 7* 
care an entail of the crown himself; to reverse the attainders, ^jj^i^'^f 
aad indemnity those who had appeared for him ; and, lastly, Engl>Dd, 
to get those of the other party attainted, who were persons of p. &73. 
the greatest %ure, and had gone farthest in the interest of ^ 1^'^^. 
king Richard. As to the bill for the entiul of the crown, ™^™" 
excepting that he refused the least mention of the princess 
Elizabeth, he manned that matter with great temper and 
conduct : for the act was neither declarative of the right of 
the house of Lancaster, nor introductive of a new title, but 
penned in general terms interpretable to either sense. The 
words are, " the inheritance of the crown should rest, remain, ?"*« i^f'- 
and abide in the king," &c. And as for the limitation of the croum 
entail, it went only to the heirs of hia body, not mentioning J^^^ 
his right heirs, but leaving that point to be governed by law ; <«™<- 
that so by this ambiguous reserve, the entul might seem 
rather a person^ favour to him and his children, than a total 
disinherison ofthe house of York. I^ P- Ml. 

When the bill for reversing the attainders was read, there EmspHmu 
were exceptions made against several members of the house of^^^^"" 
conimonB. It was objected, they were outlawed for high "'h"^^ 
treason in the late reign, and by consequence were under a 
disability for voting in parliament. The judges being c<m- 
sulted upon this point, gave it as their opinion, that the 
knights and burgesses attainted by course .of law should for- 
bear the house, till an act was passed for the reversal of their 
attainders. 

At this consultation of the juices, it was debated whether Tie mo- 
the king himself was not under an incapacity of this kind, ^i^^^^X^ 
if so, what expedient was to be thought of to disengage him ? thupotat. 
Upon fhis question, it was unanimously resolved, " that the with nipeat 
crown takes away all defects and stops in blood ; and that, *" "^ °™'™' 
from the time the king assumed the crown, the fountain was 
cleared, and all attainders and corruption of blood discharged." ibid. 

Towards the latter end of this yesv, the king married the janmrj 18. 
princess Elizabeth : at which solemnity, as he observed, the 
people ^owed greater satidaction than either at his own coro- 
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BOUR- natioD, or firet entry into London. The cUscoTery of this 
Abp. Cmt. general affection to the house of York kept the king's jealousy 

' " ' awake, and made no agreeable impression npon his marriage. 

Id. The beginning of the next year, Bonrchier, cardinal, and 

J^-^^^^, archbishop of Oanterbuiy, died, after having sat two-and-thirty 
BounAier, years. His greatest public benefaction was the gift of an 
'^'CokUt- hundred and twenty pounds to the university of Cambridge. 
This sum was laid up with another hundred pounds given by 
Mr. Billingsworth, formeriy master of Corpus Chiisti College, 
and the chest called BiUingsford and Bourchier's chest. 
^^ "^ Upon the vacancy of the see, Morton, bishop of Ely, who 
was very instrumental in the late revolution, and returned into 
England with the then earl of Richmond, was, by the recom- 
mendation of this prince, ^ected by the monks of Canterbnry, 
Brit^p'W *"*' confirmed by pope Innocent VIII. 

This year William WainBeet, bishop of Winchester, died. 
He was son to Richard Patten, by Maijory, daughter to sir 
William Brereton. This Patten was a gentleman in Lincoln- 
shire, and lived at Wainfleet, which was the reason the bishop 
took that surname. He was educated first at Winchester 
school, and afterwards at Oxford. As to his preferment, he 
was first schoolmaster of Winchester, then provost of Eton, 
and lastly preferred to the see of Winchester in 1447. He 
likewise had the management of the great seal for several 
years : hut that which stands most to the advantage of his 
memory, is the founding of Magdalen college, in Oxford ; 
which, for building and large revenues, can be paralleled by 
few colleges in Europe. This endowment takes in Forty fel- 
lows, thirty demies, four chaplains, eight clerks, and ^teen 
choristers. 

This prelate lying under a suspicion of disloyalty, or at least 

being too languid in the interest of the crown, king Henry VI. 

thought fit to clear him of this imputation in a letter to pope 

Pius II. In this letter, the king gjyes him a great character 

for his fidelity and merit, and recommends him strongly to his 

Budden in l^o'iiess's cstecm. To conclude, he was a person of great 

Vit. Wain- piety, and very remarkable for his ob^ing t«mper, and com- 

Wood. HiBi. passion to the poor. 

UuWers'"" ^** procced ; the king, notwithstanding his abilities to 
Oxon 1. 2. govern, began to lose the affections of the subject. His de- 
Sdnc' " ferring tiie queen^s coronation, and taking all occasions to 
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depress the house of York, looked like an excessive partiality henry 

to his own line ; and by thus growing less in the esteem of his . ^J , 

people, plote were more practicable, and impostures more 
easily credited. 

One Bichard Simon, a priest in Oxford, was resolved to try 692. 
his fortune, and make the moat of the juncture. To this pur- si^^pn. 
pose, he prevuled with his pupil, Lambert Simnel, a baker's ^^ *'P" 
son, of about fifteen years of age, to personate Richard, duke Wanciai, 
of York. They threw the imposture into this fonn, upon a a me t^it 
report that Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, was to be '™"- 
executed : but a rumour being soon after spread that this 
prince had made his escape out of the Tower, and that the 
country were much pleased at the news, he changed his Suan, 
scheme, and made his pupil pass for the earl of Warwick. <*' ^^ 
However, he did not think fit to open the scene in England : 
but understanding that the Irish were much incUned to the house 
of York, he set sail for that kingdom. And here, at his landing, 
Simnel was entertained up to his pretensions, countenanced 
by the Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, and other persons of quality, 
and crowned king at Dublin. h- p- ^w. 

However, he met with a check from Octavianus, archbishop 
of Armi^h : this prelate sent the pope word of bis being an 
impostor, endeavoured to draw the earl of Kildare from his 
interest, and refused to ^pear at his coronation. w '^t" 

Simnel's success was owing to Margaret, duchess of Bur- dbIb of in- 
gundy, and second ^ster to king Edward IV., who came over to j^^' '"' 
his interest. This princess, looking upon king Henry as an S^J^^^ 
usurper upon her own family, needed no other motive to ireUmd, 
engage her in the enterprise. Simnel, therefore, being re~^„^a/ 
inforced with two thousand of her troops, commanded by*"'*™™*- 
Swart, embarked for England, and Unded at Fouldrey, in 
Lancashire ; and not long after was joined by De la Pool, earl 
of Lincoln, and of the house of York ; by the lord Lovell, and 
sir Thomas Brou^ton, the earl of Kildaj^ being likewise one 
of his general officers. 

The king, on the other side, to expose the imposture, and 
undeceive the people, had the eari of Warwick carried through 
the principal streets in London, and shown at St. Paul's to a 
numerous assembly. After this, he rtused an anny, marched 
against the rebels, and meeting them at Stokefield, in Not- j^^^^ ^o 
tinghfunshire, gave them battle. The fight vras maintamed lis;. 
8 
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MORTON, obstinately for three hours, iKit at last the enemy was defeated, 
■ — -1, — • the earl of Lincohi, the lord Thomas Fit^erald, the lord Lovel, 
f^Sd cd Martin Swart, and sir Thomas Broughton, being all killed upon 
s^jieidin the spot_ The connterfeit Planti^net, and the priest, his 
iamrfm. tutor. Were taken prisoners. The king, thinking the sparing 
Simnel's life might preserve the memory of the cheat, and prove 
serviceable to his adairo, first made him a turnspit in his 
kitchen, and afterwards one of his falconers ; and as for the 
Aiynodai pnest, he was degraded at a synod held under Morton, deli- 
™' vered to the mayor and sheriff of London, committed close 
prisoner, and heard of no more. After the defeat of Simnel's 
party, several persons engaged in the insurrection took sanc- 
L%'P'"' tuary ; but the pope disappointed them of tiiis protection, and 
•onrfuorj dispatched a bull, by virtue of which, those who had the pri- 
the pope. Tilege of sanctuary, and were afterwards guilty of treason, 
murder, theft, burning of houses, sacril^e, or destroying the 
country, should be dragged from those places of refuge, and 
lefl to the law. 14'ow this, it seems, was the case of Hum- 
phrey Stafford, and some otber criminals. This is Jocelin's 
account : but my lord Bacon, who seems to be mote exact, 
reports the passage with some variety of circumstances. He 
tells us, the pope sent the king a very just and honourable bull, 
and qualified the privileges of sanctuary in three points. 

First. " That if any person registered as a sanctu^y man 
should sally out of sanctuary by night, or otherwise, and commit 
trespass, or annoy the country, and retreat in ag^ ; in such 
a case, the person was to forfeit the security of that place for 

Secondly. " That notwithstandii^ the person of a sanctuary 
man was protected from his creditors, yet his goods out of 
sanctuary should lie open to seizure and course of law. 

Thirdly. " That if any person took sanctuary for treason, 
the king might appoint him keepers to prevent his escape." 

This was not the first favour, as it was then esteemed, which 

the king received from the conrt of Rome : for this pope had 

some time before dispensed with the fourth degree of consan- 

Bttcon. g"i™ty in his marriage, and confirmed his title to the crown. 

AnUquii. ^j the Synod above-mentioned, several indiscreet intem- 

Hoiian. • perate preachers were called to an account for taking too much 
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Hberty with their bishops, and makiDg themselveB popular by hbnsy 
dechuming against tbem : the London clergy were hkewiee ^' . 
reprimanded for A^uenting pubHc-houses, and appearing too 
expensive in their habit. Brii'n'aSB 

In November, this year, the queen was crowned, but the 
deferring the nepect thus long, made it look more like reason 
of state than inclination. 

The next year, when the pubhe disturbances were over, pope ^- "■ i***- 
Innocent sent the king a bull for excommunicatit^; all the 
rebels, ^lieh the archbishop published through the whole pro- 
vince. And now the court of Rome having been disi4>pointed 
in making open demands of mone^ upon the English, changed 
their battery, and apjJied to a more covert expedient: for^"'^^- 
now John Oiglee, the pope^s collector, came over furnished 
with a bull, containing very unusual and scandalous powers. 
By this instrument he had full authority to pardon usury, "^^' 
aimony, theft, murder, rapine, debauchery, and several other 
crimes ; battery agwnst the clergy, faction aguost the pope, 
and some other cases reserved to the cognizance of his holi- 
ness, only excepted. Brit.V'298. 

About this time archbishop Morton received a bull from the " R**"- 
pope, empowering him to visit exempt monasteries, and all 
other places, privileged from archiepiscopal wid ordinary juris- 
diction. 

To say something of the State ; where the next remarkable ^J'^. 
occurrence is the appearing of Perkin Warbeck upon the coaatafeO* 
st^e, and his counterfeiting Bichard Plantagenet, duke of^?^. "^ 
York. This imposture had stronger colours than the last, 
kept upon its legs several years, and made a great blaze in the 
world. Perkin, to touch briefly upon his history, was son to Hitanghial. 
John Osbeck, a convert Jew of Toumay. This Osbeck being 
a sort of a merchant, lived in London for some time with his 
wife Catherine de Faro. During his stay here, this son was 
bom, and christened Peter by king Edward IV., who did his 
&ther the honour to stand godfather. Not long after, Osbeck 
retnming with his family to Toumay, bred hia son at Antwerp,, 
where, converaing frequently with English company, he learned 
that language perfectly well. And being a very handsome 
lively youth, he was privately brought to the duchess of Bur- 
gundy. This princess perceiving that he bad person, sense, 
and assurance enou^ to support a noble character, was resolved* 

vor.. III. F f 
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MORTON, to try th« experiment, aad make faim pasB for ihs duke of 

> — [l^^ York. To make this project practicable, she kept him pri- 

Tfttety ftt her court a considerable time, had him instmcted in 

A. D. U92. the decencies of behaviour, taught him to counterfeit an mifor- 

tnnate greatness, and fence against ensnaring qnestions ; and 

in short, informed him of all the history and circnmatances 

BMon. relating to the duke of York. 

We^urf up Perkin, thus Inmished, was conveyed with great secrecy from 
/luAea of tfac duchess's coort, and sent to Portugal : where, after he 
•tryindy. j^^ gtaid till tlie juncture was ripe, he set sul foi* Ireland, 
from whence receiving an invitation &om the French king, he 
made a voyt^ into France, where he was honourably re- 
ceived, and treated in the character of the duke of York. 
Aad (Otued But this ceremony was all reason of state : for upon the peace 
^i„cei. At. ** Boulogne between France and England, Perkin was dis- 
mieaed. And now, for fear of being surprised, he retired 
into Flanders to the duchess of Burgundy. And here, pre- 
tending himself a perfect stranger, he acted the part of 
an exiled prince, and sought for protection. The duchess 
seemed to compassionate his misfortune, and entertained him 
suitably to what he appeared. By this time, Perkin's figure 
improved considerably, uid several Englishmen of' condition 
made part of his retinue. There were likewise several per- 
sons of quality in England drawn into his interest. This 
imposture would, in all likelihood, never have succeeded thus 
br, had it not been for the concurrence of the following cir- 



First, It was not very easy to disprove Perkin and lay open 
the cheat, for there were no more than four persons that could 
depose upon knowledge to the murder of the duke of York : 
that is, sir James Tyrrell, the person employed by king 
Richard, John Diton, and Miles Forest, his servuits, who 
executed the villany, and the priest of the Tower that buried 
the two young princes. Of these four. Miles Forest and the 
priest were dead ; and as for sir James Tyrrel and John 
Diton, though they concurred in their testimony, and spoke 
home to the point, yet their examination being private, and no 
use made of their depositions in the king''8 declarations, these 
circumstwices, I say, made the evidence seem imperfect to 
some people, and the cause a little perplexed. 
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Second^, The people were diaeatiafied with the maii^;ement ^^'J''^ 

of foreign affiiira, «id particularly with the late peace with ' . 

France : hj which treaty, the king had thrown up the quarrd 
about the duchy of Bretagne, acquiesced in the marriage 
between the heiress Ann and Ohariee YIII., and suffered that 
great province to be annexed to the crown of France. 
But, 

Thirdly, The capital grievance, and that which gave the 
greatest disccmteiit, was the injury done to the queen, by his 
amotiieTing the title of the house of York, and refusing to 
reign in her right. '''■ p- ^'*- 

These circumstances gave advant^e to Perkin's cause, and 
nude the imposture go down the better. On the other side, 
the king omitted no expedient to countermine tlie plot, aad 
pull off the maak. To this purpose, sir William Poynings, and 
Dr. Warham, afterwards archbishop, were sent to Flanders, 
and joined in an embas^ to Philip the archduke ; and being 
admitted to an audience. Dr. Warham delivered himself to 
this efiect : 

" He set forth what a dishonour this imposture was to all Dr.War- 
sovereign princes : that since the counterfeiting the royal im-QftiU^X 
pression in money was reckoned so great a crime, what degree ^^^^^ 
of infamy and guilt must it be to foi^ a royal title, and coun- aoertain- 
terfeit the king^s ped^;ree and person t From hence, he pro- ped^. 
ceeds to ebow the incredibility of the duke of York's being 
alive. To make out this ; he takes the murder of king Edward 
V. for an uncontested fact. From this supposition, he argues, 
it was utterly improbable, that Richard III. should only order 
the murder of the eldest brother, do his business by halves, and qq^_ 
damn his soul to no purpose. And as to the ruffians, who can 
imagine they should relent in the midst of their barbarity, and 
stop short in the execution ; who can imagine they should do 
this, after they had been hardened in villany, and stained their 
hands in the blood of their king "i Had they had the least 
remains of conscience or humanity, they would never have 
engaged in so black an enterprise : and if they had nothing of 
these qualities, what should throw them into such a dangerous 
fit of compassion, and make them preserve the life of another 
person, with the apparent hazard of their own ? From hence 
he went on to inform the archduke, that the king his a 
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MORTON, was in It condition to lay open the cheat to a demonstration, 
^ '*' .'"""' to set forth Perkin's pedigree, and trace his life to his cradle." 
And after some smart reflections upon the duchess of Burgundy, 
he concludes with desiring " that Perkin might be put into his 
master*8 hands, or at least banished the dominions of the arch- 
duke,"" 

The answer returned to the ambassador was this : 
" That the archduke,, in regard to king Henry, would give 
the pretender no manner of assistance : but as to the duchess 
dowager, she was absolute within the territories of her dower, 
and therefore he could not prescribe to her inclination in this 
point, nor hinder her from entertainii^ what persons she 
thought fit." 

The king looked upon this as an evasive answer, being well 
satisfied that a jointure has no incidents of royalty or sovereign 
jurisdiction belonging to it; besides, the archduke did not 
hold up to the length of his promise, but gave aid to Perkin 
uader-hand. 
Ferkia Not loog after, Perkin's interest was broken in Ireland by 

reJhed 4 ^^^ deputy Sir Edward Foynings ; and therefore fearing his 
Scoutif party might decline in England, he set sail with a body of 
^AeanU men made up of several nations and de^rate fortunes ; and 
h^ appeared upon the coast of Kent ; but being disappointed by 

the loyalty of that county, he returned to Flanders. His next 
voyage was an attempt upon Ireland, but finding the govern- 
ment firm and settled, and none but a few of the wild Irish 
disposed to engage, he lefb that couutry, and addressed himself 
to James IV., king of Scotland. To be brief in his history, 
he received a friendly countenance at this court, the king of 
Scots entertained him as duke of York, married him to 
Catharine Crordon, daughter to the earl of Huntley, raised an 
army to abet his title ; and marched along with him into Eng- 
land. When Perkin had entered his pretended dominions, he 
published a proclamation to make the ground of his claim 
public, and dispose the people to come in : but nobody spear- 
ing, the king of Scots plundered the country, returned home, 
A.K. 1497. and discarded Perkin. 

But this discouragement did not sink his spirits so &r as to 
drop the enterprise ; he resolved to try Ireland once more, and 
arrived at Cork : and here, though some people came over to 
him, yet not having enough to face the government, he quitted 
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the country, embarked for England, and landed in ComwaU, henry 

where he was joined by about three thousand rustics. And > ,_! — 

now he assumed the r^;al title, and altered his style of duke ^i- p- ^^• 
of York into Richard IV. His first attempt was the siege of iferfen 6«- 
Bxeter : but this town making a good defence, and the king's ^^ 
forces marching to its relief, he thoi^ht fit to nuae the ^ege. 
From Exeter be moved to Ttumton, with a resolution to fight Sanoaa lo 
the enemy: but finding his men desert, and his forces too 
weak, he slipped away, about midnight, to Beaulieu in the New 
FtHreet, where himself and several of his company registered TaiM uw 
themselves saoctuaiy-men. '^^' 

The king being informed of Perkin^s condition, debated with 
his council what should be done with him. The board visk 
divided upon the question : some were of opinion, the king's 
method was to force him out of sanctuary, and order his exe- 
cution. That the necessity of the case was a sufficient excuse 
for overruling the privilege of consecrated places. Others 
all^^ed, that since the insurrection was broken and dispersed, 
and Perkin himself secured, it was not worth the king's while 
to ^ply to an expedient so liable to misconstruction. A third 
party advised the king to give Perkin a promise of his life upon 
his quitting the sanctuary : that this was the only way to be 
throughly informed of the circumstances of the plot, and give 
the worid entire satisfaction. The king was governed by this 
last opinion. In short, Perkin was brought to the court, made /'",J,|f^ 
a fiiU discov^ of the imposture, was shown publicly in the wn«f <w< 
streets, and committed to prison : from whence making his ibid. p. 626. 
escape, he was sazed and executed at Tyburn. This counter- *-'>■ l^^- 
feit, from his first setting up, gave the king about five or sis 
years' disturbance, which, for brevity's sake, I have lud 
together. 

During the course of ^8 imposture, sir William Stanley, a.d. 1496. 
lord chamberlain, vraa tried for high treason, cast, and exe- suaiev "" 
cuted. The charge agunst him, was his saying to sir Robert ^«*««™- 
CSiffiird, "that if he were »ure that young man (meaning 
Perkin) was king Edward's son, he would never bear arms 



This, it is confessed, was a hard case, both in respect of the 
conditional expression, and the other words. But as to the con- 
ditional expression, the judges interpreted it to a sense highly 
criminal : affirming it was a dangerous thing to admit ' ife' and 
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MORTON, 'Buds' to qualify worda of treason. That by this Utdtude, aoy 

^ ^\ '"''■ man might publish his disloyalty, and cover himself from danger. 
And as for the positive part, " tbat he wotdd not bear arms 
against king Edward's son;^ though the words seem calm, 
and carry no &rther than a neutrality, yet it was construed a 
preference of the house of York, and a plain oveiruling of the 
king's title by the Uoe of Lancaster. This implication touched 
the tenderest part, and was never to be forgiven by an ambi- 
tious prince ; and therefore the extraordinary merit of sir 
William Stanley in saving the king's life at Bosworth, and 
setting the crown upon his head, was not sufficient to procure 
his pardon. But to soften this rigour, some writers report, 
that Stanley gave a direct promise of assistance to Perkin, and 

Id. p.eil. furnished him with money. 

To proceed. This conspiracy proved fatal to the earl of 
Warwick, who was tried by his peers for abetting Perkin's 
insurrection, and for compassii^ the destruction of the king. 

Id. p. ffi36. The earl confes»ng the indictment, had judgment, and was 
shortly after beheaded on Tower Hiil. 

The taking off this young prince, who had been impristmed 
all tiiis reign, without pretence of misbehaviour, was deeply cen- 
sured : the king therefore, to relieve his reputation, endeavoured 
to transfer the odium upon the Spanish court. This apology 
had some colour ; for when the marriage between prince Arthur 
and the princess Catherine was set on foot, Ferdinando wrote 
to the king of En^and, that he had no assunmce of the suc- 
cession to the house of Lancaster, as long as t^ eari of War- 
wick was living : and that the prospect being thus daric Bad 

Ibid. disturbed, he was unwilling to send his daughter into England. 

Farther, while Perkin kept his pretensions on foot, there 
happened a conmiotion in Cornwall. This insurrection, was 
occasioned by the levying of a subsidy, ajid held no inteUigence 
with Perkin. The rebels were first brought into the field by 
Michael Joseph, a farrier of Bodmin, and Thomas Flanmiock, 

A. D. 1497. a lawyer. This latter used to tell his neighbours, " the law 
was on their side ; "" and by pretending to be a patriot, and 
> declaring strongly for property, gained a great int^vst wnoDg 
*" the peasants. " This man,'" says my lord Bacon, " hod himself 
very learnedly out upon the subject, as if he thought it possi- 
ble to raise a rebellion without breaking the peace.'' But not 
to insist upon the particulars of his argument, he advised 
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th^n in tiie coocluBion to put themselves in a military posture, henry 

to march inoffenMvely to London, and deliver the kii^ a peti- ■ ■ 

lion against oppressive taxes, and evil counciUore. u. p. 617, 

This seditious diacourse making ao impression on the p&kr 
santry, they immediately armed themselves, marched &om 
Cornwall to Taunton in Somersetshire, and murdered a com- 
misaioner for the tax : from hence they moved to Wells : here 
the lord Audley came over to them, and undertook to be their 
general. After they had tried their fortune to no purpose in 
Kent, they encunped on Blackheath, with a de^gn to move 
forward ftn' London, being about sixteen thousand strong. 
But before they could execute this resolution, they were Id. p. tii9. 
charged and defeated by the king''s forces. The cluef rebels 7a* o*w/ 
being taken, the lord Audley was beheaded on Tower Hilt, aued. 
and Fhunmock and the farrier hanged, drawn, and quartered, 
at Tyburn. The incendiaries being thus dispatched, the king 
pardoned the rest by proclamation ; and thus the disturbance 
was laid a^eep. 

To return some years back to the Church. 

King Henry being desirous to aggrandise his own &umly, siw Henry 
and draw a new lustre upon the house of Lancaster, addreeeed u^MmnU^ 
pope Alexander for the canonization of king Henry VI. Pur- ""^^t 
suant to this request, his holinras directed a commiseion of 
inquiry to Morton, archbishop of Canterbury, and Fox, bishop 
of Durham. This commission was accordingly executed ; how- 8m More- 
ever, the ceremony did not proceed. Some say, the reason meacu^ 
why it sunk was, bec»ise the court of Rome held up the ^""J ^■ 
charge of the solemnity too high ; but the common demand 
amounting to no more than fifteen hundred ducats, makes this 
supposition improbable. Otheirs therefore are of opinion, the ^".''^"'i: 
conclave dechned to canonize this prince, upon the score of his ton, p. 299. 
slender abilities. They were afrmd the dignity of the saints 
might suffer, if a person of such moderate sense were taken in- 
to their order. To which we may add Habington^s conjec- 
ture, who believes the wrong title of the house of Lancaster 
might make tbe pope refuse the granting this honour. But Hibiiwtan'i 
whatever the true reason was, the matter died under debate, ^ ly*^" 
and the king contented himself with the removal of Henry Antiquit. 
VL's corpse firom Windsorto Westminster ; but did not think J299' 
fit to take even this step without the pope''s leave. tom^lS 

And here it may not be improper to mention the prelimi- <»i- i*S9. 
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HOKTON, uaries requiaite to canonization ; together with some of tlie 
Abp.c»nt.^ doctrines and circumBtances relating to this solemnity. Es- 
pecially since the point was carried soon after upon another 
occa^on. For though king Henry VI. was refused this pri- 
696. vilege, yet about three years afterwards, archbishop Morton 
prevailed for his predecessor Anselm. This prelate's memory 
passed the test in the conclave, and was entered upon the 
CoDdl. calendar without any opposition. 

col. UTS. To begin therefore, it is the persuasion of the Church of 
imttwrfff Kome, that none but the pope has any authority to give one 
(o a eanoia- Bunt preference to another, and, by consequence, none has the 
n^X of canoniang excepting himself. The grounds of tiiis 
*.ii. i«7. behefare: 



Ei Regfal first. " It is one of the cases of greatest importance, and 
Principa] therefore must be reserved to the decision of the Apostolic 

Morton. „ *^ 

Secondly. " Because this matter includes an inquiry concern- 
ing miracles, which brings the question within the compass 
of a point of faith. For this reason, the Apostohc see ou^t 
to have the cognizance of the case." 

Thirdly. " Since the declaring the sense of doubtful places 
in Scripture belongs to the pope, it fdlows d/ortiori, that 
questions i^ut life and suictity, are to be determined by 
him." 

Fourthly. " This decision ought to be made by his hoUness, 
for fear the unwuiness of some bishops might be imposed on." 

Fifthly. " To prevent Uie saints being multiplied to an 
inconvenient number, by which means devotion might grow 
cool, and sanctity be undervalued.'^ The strength of these 
reasons I shall leave to the judgment of the reader. 

As to the proceedings in order to a canonization, the method 
stands thus : 

First. " Some prince, nobleman, or, at least, some p^son of 
character and credit, must address the pope for this &vour, 
neither is once sufBcient to serve the turn ; the application 
must be several times repeated with great earnestness.'" 

Secondly. " The pope is to direct a commission to two or 
three prelates to inquire into the life and miracles of the per- 
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son. Ab to the question about his life, they are to examine henry 

what fagnal service has been performed, what extraordinary ^ . 

hardships he has undergone, and how nnexceptionably he htu 
held on thnm^ioiit the whole progress. They are hkewiae to 
inquire whether he stood clear of vanity, and was of an humble 
resigning temper : because ' Glod resists the proud, and gives 
g;race to the humble.^ ** 

After satisfaction given, as to conduct and morals, inquiry 
IB to be made into the miracles wrought by the person in his 
lifetime, or after his death. Now, to complete the essence of 
a toiracle, there are four things required. 

let. ^' That the efiect is assignable to nothing but the 
Divine power, and is neither the production of art nor tbe^ 
devil," 

2dly. " That it is contrary to the course of nature ; of 
wluch they give two instances : the turning of Moses's rod 
into a serpent, and the faculty of apeech given to Balaam^s 

3dfy. " That it must result from the merit of the person, 
Mid not from the force of any form of words. This exception 
is thrown in to distinguish the power of working miracles from 
the supernatural efibct, which follows upon the consecration of 
the eucharist : where, as they affirm, bread luid wine by the 
force of the words, are transubstantiated into t^e body and 
blood of our Saviour." 

The fourth note of a miracle is, " That it must be wrought 
for the strengthening of faith, and the advanti^ of reli- 
gion." 

Upon the whole, unless these four requi^tes concur, the 
pretence of miracles will not pass in the scrutiny for canoniza- 
tion. 

Thirdly. " After the commissioners of inquiiy have made 
tbeir return, the pope refers the examination of the rqwrt to 
some of his chapl^ns, or other persons of capacity and dis- 
cretion as he shall think fit : and by this committee the whole 
nurative is ranged under beads, and drawn into the form of 
the court." 

Fourthly. " The pope aska this committee their opinion, 
whether they think tiie relation sufficiently attested, and whe- 
tiier the merit of the person is great enough for the honour 
desired." 
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HOBTOK, Fifthly. " If tlie pope is satisfied with the inquiry, fae first 
• ^\ *"*'■ decrees the caDonizatioD privately among soioe of the cardin^s." 

Sixthly. " After this advance, bis holioeas makes a public 
report in consistory, of the whole proceedings, and requires 
the prdates then present to give th^ advice." 

Seventhly. " There is a set day assigned for a public appear- 
ance at a certtun church; where a great many tapws are 
lifted, the floor covered with carpeta, and the plaoe orna- 
mented in other respects. At this solemnity, the pope and 
cardinals, all the clergy, and great numbers of the laity, are 
usually present. And here his holiness makes a speech upon 
the subject, reciting the whole process and proof, desiring the 
people to pray that Giod would preserve them fiwm ialling into 
a mistake in a matter of such consequence.^ 

Eighthly. " Upon this, the congregation &11 upon their 
knees, a prayer for the occasion is said, and the * Veni Stmote 
SpirituB,' or some other suitable hymn, ia sung." 

Ninthly. " Then the pope, rising fi^m prayer, pronounces 
the person to be canonized a saint ; orders him to be entered 
697. upon the holy roister, to be treated with the respect of a 
saint, and have a holy day assigned him in the calendar," 

Tenthly, and Lastly. " The office ' Te Deum Laudunus' is 
sung, and the pope officiates at a solemn mass, in honour of 
the canonized person." 

And here, it may not be amiss ■ to ij>6erve the distinction 
between canonizing and beatifying. Beatification is a lesser 
degree of honour, and amounts to little more than the pope's 
testimonial for the sanctity and happy state of the person, 
neither is tiiere any religious application made to him ; but 
- those who are canonized are put into the litanies, and invo- 
cated with the rest of the saints. This distinction of their 
condition requires a difierent proof to raise them to their 
respective degrees. And therefore, no person caxi he canonized 
without proof of miracles wrought by him : whereas an attes- 
iwd. tation of estraordinary sanctity is sufficient to qualify for 

*. B. 1496. beatification. 

Sieva,arA- Two yesTs aftcTwards William Shevez, archbishop of St. Au- 

''^^ZSt' ^WB, departed this hfe. This prelate, by tiie strength of his 

ku death, court interest, did a great many ill offices to his predecessor 

Patrick Graham, and by misrepresentation of his conduct to 
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the court of BcHiie, first got himBelf made coadjutor, and after- HENRY 
wards archbiBhop of the Bee, having procured a seutence of ^ ' ■ 
deprivation against Graham. Archbishop Spotswood ohservea, ^'^J ••• 
that the Btate of the Church was now in a very ill condition : Geitii 
that merit was discouraged, and discipline overruled by the „. 3m. 
regale. That benefices were very unhappily disposed of at the f^|f JP°^ 
Scottish court : and that those, who could recommend them- p. 59. 
selves best to tiie vanity and libertinism of great men, were i^coadaion 
mostly preferred. As for canonical electiona, they were, in a %-'^^^ 
nunner, quite overbome : neither was the court of Rome at 
all to be excused in this matter : for the pope never refused 
any abbots or priors who came furnished with the king's recom- 
mendation. And by this partiality and excessive complaisance, 
the government of the monasteries came by degrees into the 
hands of men of secular tempers ; men, who having received 
their education at court, brought the liberties of that place 
alwig with them. But as for the discipline of their order, and 
the hospitality expected from the endowments, they were alto- 
gether regardless of that matter. ^^- p- ^'*- 

Shevez, some years before his death, had a dispute with 
Robert Blacater, archbishop of Crla^ow, upon points of juris- 
diction. For the see of Glasgow baring been lately, as has 
been observed, erected into an archbishopric, Blacater insisted 
upon the privilege : Shevez, on the other side, refiised to own 
him under that distinction. In short, the contest grew up into 
a faction, and each of the prelates had many abettors, both of 
the clergy and laity. However, the difference was reconciled in 
a little time ; Gla^ow was pronounced a metropolitical Church, 
and the honour of precedency reserved to St. Andrews. 

While the archbishops were thus contesting for jurisdiction, 
certain articles were dispersed in the counties of Kyle and . 
Cnningham, i^aiost the received doctrines of the Church. 
The tenets were these : 

I. That images ought neither to be made nor worshipped. JV«c(mrt» 

II. That reU^ouB re^>ect ought not to be paid ~ "~" 
relics. '" 

III. That it is not lawful to fight in defence of the faith. 

IV. That Christ gave the power of binding and looeiog to 
Peter only, and not to bis successors. 

V. That Christ ordained no priests to consecrate. 
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MORTON, YI, That after the consecrfttion in the maee, there remuns 

■ ^'.^ !; bread, and that the natural body of Christ is not there. 

YII. That tithes ought not to be paid to the clergy, 
YIII. That our Saviour at his coming cancelled the authority 
of secular princee. 

IX. That every faithful man and woman is a priest. 

X. That the unction of kings ceased and determioed at the 
coming of Christ. 

XI. That the pope is none of Peter's successor, excepting 
in reference to vfbat our Saviour spoke, when he said to him, 
" Get thee behind me, Satan.'^ 

XII. That the pope imposes npon the people with his bulla 
and indulgences. 

XIII. That mass for the dead procures no relief to the 
soub in pui^tory. 

XIV. That the bishop's bleaslDg is iosigmficaot. 

XY. That indulgences ought not be granted to encounige 
a war against the Saracens. 

XYI. That the pope exalts himself above G-od. 

XYII. That it is not in the pope's power to release from 
the punishment of purgatory. 

XYIII. That the exconunimication of the Chorch is no 
more than a scarecrow. 

XTX. That swearing is unlawful in all cases whatsoever. . 

XX. That priests are no more barred marriage under the 
Gospel, than under the Law ; and that true Christians receive 
the body of Christ every day. 

For maintfuning and dispersing these tenets, about thirty 
persons were cited before the council, and some of them gentle- 
men of rank. When the archbishop of Glasgow opened the 
chaise against them, they answered vntii such an air of reaolu- 

ggg tion, that it was thought most advisable to drop the prosecution, 

for fear they should make a farther defence in the field, break 
through their third article, and draw down an "evangelium 

Id. p. 61. annatum" upon the clergy. When they were discharged 
therefore, they were only admonished to avoid novel doctrines, 
and acquiesce in the belief of the Church. To proceed : 

A. D. 149B. About two years afterwards a rencounter upon the borders 

betaeen Ot wss vcry fortuuate in the issue. By this accident, the late biice 
I improved into a peace for the hfe of both kings, and the 
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way opened to a more lasting correspondence between the two henry 
nations. The case was this. During the truce, some Scottish , ^"; . , 
young gentlemen passed the castle of Norham, and went into ^*^ 
the town to divert themselves : but their entertainment was igbuhop 
quickly disturbed by the garrison : who, setting upon them 
when they suspected no harm, wounded several, and forced the 
rest to retire with precipitation. Upon this outrage, king 
James wrote a sharp expostulatory letter to king Heniy. The 
king of En^nd disowned his giving the least countenance, 
and laid the affiant wholly upon the garrison ; adding withal, 
that if any of his subjects had made an infraction upon 
the truce, they should be severely punished. The occasion of 
the quarrel beii^ given by the garrison of Norham, Fox, bishop 
of Durham, was very sohcitous to make up the breach, because 
that castJe belonged to his bishopric. To this purpose, he 
wrote to the king of Scots, offered to refer the dunagea to that 
prince, uid make full satisfaction according to his highnesses 
award. The king of Seota, being pleased with the probity and 
frankness of the bishop, sent him a ftiendly invitation to come 
and discourse him more at Urge concerning the regulation of 
tiie borders. The bishop acquainting king Henry with this 
motion, procured his leave, and had a public charactor to nego- 
ciate in Scotland. In short, he waited on the king of Scots at 
the abbey of Melrose ; where, by his address, he quickly 
brou^t that prince to temper, and removed the misunder- 
'standing. And now the king having a great opinion of the 
bishop^ interest and conduct, told him privately, that he was 
willing to come to a more friendly correspondence with the 
English court, and enter upon such measures as might give 
a firm foundation for a peace. That this mutual advant^e 
might be easily compassed, provided king Henry would give 
him bis eldest daughter Margaret in marri^e : that he designed 
to send an embassy into En^^uid about this business: but 
before the matter was made thus public, he thought fit to 
advise with the bishop, that his honour might not suffer in the 
overture ; for a refusal in this afiur would much annoy him. 

The bishop persuaded king James to delay the embassy a 
little, and giving hopes of succeeding in the match, took his 
leave, and came to the English court. The king being informed 
by the bishop, of the king of Scots' inchnation to marry his 
eldest daughter, was pleased with the proposal. 
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MORTOM, Upon this the hishop gave the king of Scots private inteBi- 
^ '" "■ gence, to send his ambasaadois forthwith with powers to treat 

concernii^ the match ; which was done accordin^y. 
And that king Henry ou^t not be disappointed in thia 

alliance, the bishop advised him to finish the articles of the 

peace before he entered upon the treaty of the marriage. This 
A. D. 1499. order was obserred, and a peace conduded in the firgt place. 

From hence they proceeded to the articles of the match, which 
Laier de took Bome time to adjost, as we shall see afterwards. 
^otot^^ About this time, Christopher Colnmbos dispatched his brother 
p. 333, 324. Bartholomew to king Henry, to acquMnt bim with a proposal 
Hen. 7. about the West Indies, and to make an ofibr of that country, 
J^' '^^ apon condition the king would furnish him for the discovery. 
Bacon in fiut Bartholomew Columbus happening to be taken by pirate, 
*"' in his voyage to the English court, the overture was made too 

late : for before the terms were adjusted, his brother Christopb^ 

had succeeded iu the attempt, and engaged with the king of 

Castile. 

'^""'lioJ^' '^^ return to England : where the next thing which comes 
M»j 29. up to notice is, the death of Thomas Botheram, archbishop of 
jiotiitrani, York. The name of his family was Scott ; but being bom at 
"^^^'^ "f Botheram in Yorkshire, he took that name, according to the 
custom of those times. He was bred at King's collie in Cam- 
bridge, and was afterwards master of Pembroke-hall. He was 
lord privy-seal and lord chancellor in the reign of Edward IV. 
His first see was Rochester, from whence be was transUted to 
Lincoln, and thencb, after nine years, to York. While he 
sat at Lincoln, he was a considerable benefactor to the univer- 
sity of Cambridge ; built the gate belonging to the schools, 
made the walks of each side, and built the public library. 
After his translation to York, he founded a college at 
Botheram, for the maintenance of a provost, five priests, six 
choristers, and three masters for the education of youth ; one 
of which was to teach grammar, another music, and a third 
writing. MTien this college was suppressed, the valuation of 
it was given in at eighty-five pounds per annum. To proceed : 
archbishop Botheram finished Lincoln coU^^ in Oxford, which 
was left imperfect by the first founder, hi^op Fleming. 
Beside the benefaction in the building, Botheram added and 
699. endowed five fellowships to the former seven. And, to condude 
8 
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■with him, he left his successors s very rich mitre to make good henry 
the loss of that which was taken away from ux^hbishop Neville. .^— . J . 

In the beginning of winter this year, archbishop Morton Srehiisp '" 
^d at his manor of KnoU, in Kent. He was bom at Beer, ^borac. 
in Dorsetshire, and descended from a gentleman's family. He t& ZiuV 
had good natural abilities for a gronnd-work, and made great diaS'asd^ 
improvements in the study of the law, and other parte of"™**^ 
learning : these advantages recommended him to the esteem Imry. 
of king Henry VI., who gave him several preferments in the^"*^*™^ 
church, and brought him to the council-board. Notwithstand- ffe h™ 
ing the frequent revolutions of the public, and the misfortunes j^^J^ 
of this prince, Morton continued always firm to his interest, j™"- '*94. 
This constancy, king Edward IV. had the generosity to value : 
insomuch, that after the death of king Henry VI,, Morton 
was, as it were, courted to his favour, sworn into the privy 
council, promoted to the see of Ely, and made one of the king's 
executors by his last will. Upon the death of king Edward, 
Richard, duke of Gloucester, designing to make his way to the 
throne, by the murder of his nephews, committed Morton to 
prison. He knew this prelate was a person of too much in- 
tegrity imd courage to be either bribed or frightened into a 
compliance. By what means the bishop gained bis liberty, 
and how serviceable he was in the union of the houses of York 
and Lancaster, has been already related. Henrj- VII., at his 
accession to the crown, made him lord chancellor ; which office 
he mana^d with great commendation, and held to his death. 
He was this king's chief minister all along, who had an entire 
confidence in him ; ^d, it must he said, the king made a pru- 
dent choice : for Morton's genius, learning, secrecy, and expe- 
rience, all concurred to make him a very able statesman. Not- 
withstanding all these good qualities, he was' neither beloved 
by the nobility, or the people. He seems to have been envied 
by the first, and misunderstood by the latter. One thing which 
made him unpopular was, the suspicion he lay under of putting 
the king upon the demand of subsidies and other exactions : 
but this was a wrong imputation. For, as it appeared after- ^^^^ -,„ 
wards, the archbishop was so far from leading the king into Hen. 7. 
these unacceptable measures, that he rather tempered his 
rigour, and qualified his projects for rising money. 

His conversation was not without distance and reserve, and 
his answers were sometimes harsh and disobliging ; bat then 
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DEAN, this humour was commonly put on, not out of pride, but deedgn. 
. ^\ ""'■ It was to make an eesay upon the temper and abilities of his 
inferiors, and see what they were good for : it was to try how 
th^ could bear up under unexpected language, disentan^ 
themselves on the sudden, and stand the shock of a surprise. 
He disposed of his fortune suitably to his character, and the 
largeness of his revenue ; and was very remarkable for his 
munificence and liberality. At hia death he bequeathed al- 
most all his estate to pious uses. He left the lady Margaret, 
his god-daughter, a golden cup ; his mitre and arohiepiscopal 
cross to the church of Ely ; and took ao oath of his executors, 
to maint^ twenty scholars at Oxford, and ten at Cwnbridge, 
for twenty years. Amongst his other good qualities, we must 
not forget the conscientious freedoms he took with the king, 
representing his miscarriages to him, with that gravity and 
reprehension which became his station. He sat thirteen years 
at Canterbray ; and was buried under the choir in his cathe- 
K^i^w' *^^' '" * ^°^ ch^jel built by himself. 

p.^r ' The next month, John Alcock, bishop of Ely, departed this 

Godwin in ^^^- Ho WHS bom-at Beverfey, in Yorkshire, mid bred at Cam- 

Archiepisc. bridge. His first considerable preferment was the mastership 

AiBodt, of the rolls. His next promotion was the see of Rochester ; 

E^%^{eaih fro™ whence he was translated to Worcester, and made lord 

w eianw- president of Wales ; and was thence removed to the bishopric 

of Ely. He was a person of an unexceptionable regularity ; of 

extraordinary discipline and mortification. To mention some 

of his most considerable benefactions; he founded a school 

and chantry at Kingston- upon- Hull. He built a great hall 

at his palace in Ely, and founded Jesus college, in Cambridge. 

This place was formerly a nunnery, dedicated to the honour of 

St. Badigund ; but now, it seems, the nuns having taken too 

much liberty, and gone off from their institution, the pope and 

the king consented to the dissolution of the house, and gave it 

bishop Alcock, who turned it into a collie, and settled an 

Fulier'a estato for a master, sis fellows, and as many scholars. He sat 

wn^'o^- foi^riieen years, mid was buried in a chapel built by himself on 

Jlfi^*; . the north side of the choir. 

Episc. The see of Canterbury, soon after the vacancy, was filled 

Ad^' Brit, hy Henry Dean, translated firom Salisbury. 
Angi. Sacr. fhis year there was a jubilee at Borne : some little time 
Ki. ' before the solemnity, pope Alexander made use of an expedient 
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to fill Iiu cofieiB. For this purpose, he dispatched his nuncioe renrt 

to several piinces^ courts. These agents were empowered to > J 

aaugn over the benefits of the jubilee, uid exciue the cnstom ^j^^^^ 
of making a voy^e to Borne, provided people were wiiliog to i^"™*- 
pay for the dispensation. For the managing this business, p. m 
Jsepar Pons, a Spaniard, was sent by the pope into England. 
He is eald to have acted witii so much address and discretion, 
that he levied confflderable sums with little or no scandal. It 
was thought the king had a share in the advanti^ : but by a^ 700. 
letter of cardinal Adrian^s to the king some few years after, it t^'^-T" 
appears to have been otherwise. ^uionrr of 

To die^xjse the English to part with their money with less Bkoq, Hen. 
n^ret, the nuncio gave out it was to be spent upon an expe- „' 302.' " ' 
dition to Palestine. To gun credit to this suggestion, be ^ ^K"**'' 
ddivered the king a boll irom pope Alexander, to invite him Cl»i>pitn>, 
into the holy war. 

The bull sets forth, " That the pope being sensible of the 7^^'' 
unexpected progress of the infidels, had entered upon several mend a hoig 
consultations about securing the remainder of CbriBteodom, '™''' 
sad giving a check to the common enemy. That this point 
being debated in the conclave before the ambassadors of several 
princes, the enterprise was at last agreed upon, and a resolu- 
tion about the measures concerted. 

" The scheme was this : Hungary, Poland, and Bohemia 
were to march into Romania. The French and Spaniards to 
attack the Turk m Greece ; and the pope, the king of England, 
the Venetians, and such other states as were considerable at 
sea, shonld sail wit^ a strong fleet to Constantinople. And to 
this purpose, his hohness, who was resolved to hazard his per- 
son, had dispatched his nuncios to all the princes of Christen- 
dom, to persuade them to lay down their animosities, and get 
ready their troops and treasure, for so glorious an expedition." ^'"'' - 

u. ism. 

The king^s answer was ; 

" That no prince on earth was more inclined to shew his ^^ '=<ff'' 
respects to the pope, nor more forward to engage his force and 
fortunes in this holy war than himself: but that lying so re- 
. mote from the Turk''8 dominions, no troops could be sent con- 
veniently either by sea or land : that notliing of this could be 
done without double disadvantage both of charge and time, 
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MAN, with reqwct to those prinoee who lay nearer. And, idiieh 
^-_!Il„_!lJ< was wiotjier uunuivenience, the conditicm of hie ships (havioff 
no galliee) was not so proper for the oocwion ; neither had 
his sewnrai aufficient experience for those eeas. For this 
reason, he thought it advisable for his holinem to alter that 
part of the scheme, and persuade those princes, who were 
better jwepared for that purpose, to accompany him by sea. 
That by these measures the enterprise would be carried on 
with leas ebiwge and more expedition. And, which would be a 
fitrther servioej the emulation and di£|)utefi which might arise 
between the kings of France and Spain, in thrar marches and 
attacbs by land^ might probably be prevented this way. And 
that, for his part, he vraa ready to fiimiah his shwe in cootri- 
bation : however, in case both the kings should decline tiis 
expedition in perscm, i^her tJum his hcdhteas ^ould be disi^ 
pointed, he was willii^; to attend him as soon as he could get 
ready. But then this promise vraa made with these condi- 
tions : First, ' that all diff^nces amraig Christiaa prince 
should be reconciled :' and seccmdly, ' That stmie good towns 
up<m the coasts of Italy might be put into his hands fi» the 
Had. security of his forces and fleet.'' " 

It was thought this Miswer was only court oereoKiny, and 
meant no more than a decent excuse : but however the kiiig''s 
inchaatwn might stand at present, it is pretty plain by hk 
reply to a buH of Julius II., he was afterwMds in earnest for 
this enterprise. 

These last two years, there were some proceedings against 
the Lollards. It is observed, there were few prosecutiwis ot 
this kind in king Henry the Sevaith's reign, and those that 
were, went seldom any farther than penance, and carrying oi 
Bogota. The king, though no great divine, had Qie suoeeas 

B««n, to bring over one of these men in a dispute at Canterbury. 

NoV ysj' The next year, the princess Catherine of Spain arrived in 

^^^^fEn^andy and was married to prince Arthur, at St. Paul's. 

ruduiprinei Her eutiy into London, and marriage, were vwy magnificent, 
and managed with great advantage and regularity. The con- 
duet of this solemnity was left to bishop Fox, who was not 
only an able minister of state, hut a good master of ceremo- 
nies ; well cjuiOified for the direction of a royal show, and 

ihid. furnishing out a public festivity of a great prince. 
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The expectatioDB of advantage firam this toaixii were qniokly hbnry 
diBtq>pointed ; prinoe Arthur dying about five monthB after at , ' - 
his castle of Lndlow, in Shropidure, being not fully sixteen 
years of age. About ten months after this princess death, tiie ^^j 
prioceBS Catharine was contraeted to prince Henry, afterwards a. d. 1503. 

Towards the Utter end of tiiis year, tiie muriage between Jko. 25. 
James, king of Scotland, and tiie lady Margaret, was declared ^"^^ 
at St. Paul's Cross ; and the summer following, that princess '^^T 
was conveyed with a splraidid att^idance to Edlnbur^. ihetingo/ 
Dnring tlie treaty of this match, which lasted almost three .^^^ "^ 
years, the king is said to have laid tiie ai&ir before the privy 
council ; and that some of the board dissuaded this alliance 
with the king of Scots. The reason of their dissent was 
foimded npon the inconvenienee which might accrue to the 
realm of England. Th^ urged, that in case the king should 
die without issue-male, the crown would devolve upon the lady 
Ma^aret, and by consequence become parcel of the dominions '"'■ 
of a foreign prince. To this, the king replied, that provided 
what liiey objected should happen, Scotland would JiUl as an 
addition or province to England, and not Enj^aod to Scot- 
land : teat the greater kingdom would certainly draw the less ; 
and that an alliance with Scotland, upon this project, was 
much more prudentia] than it would be with France. This 
resolution of the case was looked on as oraole, and silenced 
those who put the question. g ^"^^' ' 

This year. Dean, archbi^op of Gaoterbury, died at Lambeth, ^""j 
His first considerable preferment was the abbacy of Lanthony, TU daoh 
in Monmouthshire. King Henry VII., knowing him to be a ^^^i, 
peison of abilities, and qualified for public business, made him ^^^^^ 
lord chancellor of Ireland. In this kingdom, he was very ser- 
vioeahle in suppressing the insurrection, headed by Lambert 
Sinmel. Having managed this post to the king's satisfaction, 
he was promoted to the see of Bangor. This see had, for a 
long time, been harassed and overrun in the disputes between 
the English and tJie Welsh : and being thus 6]q)osed to ntpiiw 
and incursions, the bishops were seldom in the diocese. This 
absence proved a circumstance of disadvantage both to the 
discipline and patrimony of the Church : but king Henry VII. 
who was a Welshman, coming to the qrown, brought the two 
natifms to a good understanding. 
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DEAN, Wales bang settled by this means, bishop Dean resided at 

' **' "^ Bangor : and here, at his coming, he had a wann contest witii 

the rich laity in the neighbom-bood, who had laid their hands 
upon most part of the estate belon^ng to the bishopric ; 
" which," says bishop Godwin, " is no new practice in Eng^d :" 
for what is more common than to see people grasp at the holy 
revenue, and fly to the plunder upon the slenderest pretence 
imwinable : but Dean being a man of courage, miuntuned his 
title, and gained the Church lands from the intruders. Amongst 
other thmgs, he got a verdict for the recovery of a amall i^and 
on the north side of Anglesey ; and when the defendants refused 
to give him possession, and submit to the decision of the law, he 
marched with a small body of men, and ejected them by force. 
* aJ' ^"' -^^ '"^ promotion to the archbishopric, he received his paU 
Godwin in from the hands of the bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, com- 
Cuiuu! missioned by the pope for that purpose. It was delivered him 
in this form : 

" To the honour of Almighty God, and the Blessed Vir^ 
Mary, the Holy Apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul, our lord 
pope Alexander YI. the Holy Boman Chnrch, and also of 
the see of Canterbury committed to your ohaige ; we give you, 
in the pall taken from the body of St. Peter, a full authority 
for the exercise of your archiepiscopal function, with the libCTty 
of wearing this honourable distinction in your cathedral upon 
certain d^s mentioned in the apostolic bulls of privilege." 

Upon the receiving of the pall, the archbishop took the oath 
of canonical obedience to the pope, which has been mentioned 
An^. Brit, already. 

?a»/(™ There was Bkewise a solemn form used when the archbi^p 

BK((oi tlu received the cross : it was put into his hands by a monk, com- 
lie ard^pif missioned by the prior and convent of Canterbury ; with these 
''^*™'™*'' words : " Reverend Father, I am sent to you firom the sove- 
reign prince of the world, who requires and commands you to 
undertake the government of his Church, and to love and pro- 
tect her. And in proof of my orders, I deliver you the stan- 
Godwin ia dard of the King of Heaven." 

This archiepiscopal cross was delivered before the pall. Now, 
by the strength of the form, one would think, even by the 
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doctaiDe of those times, the archbishops were sufficiently henry 

qualified for the functions of their character, without any sup- <~^ - 

plemeatal powers from the court of Borne. *■ "■ '**''■ 

Warham, bishop of London, succeeded Dean in the see of *'*'>"»^ 2. 
Cmterbury. He received the pall at Lambeth, and was in- surch 9. 
stalled at Canterbury with great solenmity. ^Jlf 1 ^ ' 

There was one thini; at this instalment which made it par- ^- . ^ , 
ticularly pompous and remarkable : the circumstance was this ; menti^ani- 
Edward, duke of Buckingham, was the archbi^op's steward ^^ "' 
upon this occasion, and executed the office in person. If any 
one should tax the archbishop with vanity for suflbnng a noble- 
man of the first rank to perform this office, the censure would 
be ignorant and ill-grounded : for the duke held an estate of 
the see of Canterbury by the tenure of this service. Now we 
know an estate must pass " cum onere,'' and those who receive 
the advantage, have not the liberty of refusing the incum- 
brances. Neither, as lar as it appears, could the archbishop 
discharge this attendance, without fiuling in his trust, and 
doing his Church an injury^ *''^- ^"'■ 

As to Warham, he was descended from an ancient and ° 
considerable family in Hampshire ; bred first at Winchester 
school, and afterwards at New college, in Oxford, where he 
commenced doctor in laws. At his quitting the university, he 
practised with reputation in the court of Arches, and was 
shortly made master of the rolls. He gave the king such 
satis^iction in his embassy to the duke of Bui^ndy, that he 
was preferred soon after his return to the see of London. He a.d. 1604. 
was not only a good civil lawyer, but well unproved in other 702. 
parts of learning. Erasmus kept a close correspondence with 
this prelate, dedicated his edition of St. Jerome to him, and 
gave him a great character. Archbishop Warham had a 
great esteem for Dr. Collet, dean of St. Paul's, and founder of 
Paul's school. This Collet, who wanted neither languages nor 
learning, was a person of great regularity, and a constant 
preacher. And it being the archbishop's business to appoint 
Lent preachers for the court, Collet was put into the list. iV- GJier> 
Now his turn to preach before the king happening to be upon o^ court. 
Good-Friday, the subject of his discourse was to shew in what 
manner Christians ought to fight under our Saviour's banner. 
And, as it lu^pened, the king, at this tune, was making pre- 
parations for a war with France. Dr. Collet spent a con- 
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WAR- sidenible part of his sermon to ahow the obl^atioD mcnmbent 
Ahf. Cunt, upon princes to reconcile their differences ; and that ihti boai- 
' nesB of war ought not to be the tndination of any Ouistians 
whatBoever. After he had pressed this point vith a de^ of 
rhetoric and force, be took occasion to add, " that those who 
follow our Saviour's standard, ought to imitate his meekness 
and humilitj, and not to prc^oae the vanity and «mI»tioQ of 
Alexander and Gtesar for their pattern." This way of preach- 
ing gave scHne disturbance to tlie king : he was ap|»«henBive 
&iiB ^scourse might make an unservice^e impresdon upon 
his officers and nobility, and check their &ncy for (he expedi- 
tion : and tfaere&re, when sermon was done, he ordered tiie 
dean to come to him. Collet's enemies imagined he would 
have been sent to prison, and prosecuted for disaSection to 
the gQvermnent. But their expectation was disappointed : 
for the king treated him with great mildness and good humour, 
acquainted him with his resolution of attacking France ; addr 
ing withal, iJiat he was by no means the aggressor, but 
draped into the war by pure necessity. He told him farther, 
that notwithstanding the force of his sermon had abated his 
resentment, and cooled his revenge agdnst the French king ; 
yet smce that monarch had forced him lipon tlie contest, he 
desired the dean to preach again before the court : sad that 
in his next sermon he would justily a war in defence of one's 
country, and press the point with the same eloentioo and 
advantage as formerly. Collet undertook the performance, 
and was so moving and demonstrative in proving the lawfolness 
of war under Christianity, that he not only gave satisfaction lio 
the Idng and court, but raised the spirits, and warmed the 
blood erf those who disrelished the service, and were didieart- 
ened before. When the doctor came down from the pulpit, 
the king gave him thanks before the «4ioie audience, and con- 
Amiq. Brit, tinned his regards ever after. 

Ipoidir**^' "^^^ °^^ y^**"' Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, 

Virgil, lii). and mother to the present king, founded Christ's coUe^ in 

A.D. )sos. Cambridge. The foundation was for a master, twelve fellovrs, 

Mid forty-seven scholars. This lady by her last vrill settled 

several manors in the counties of Cambridge, Leicester, Nor- 

Fdiier.Hisi. folk, and Essex, for the muntenance of the college. 

rfcri'^*' I" ^^ January of the year 1506, Philip, kii^ of Castile, 

bridge p. 90. met with a storm in his passage to Spain, and was driven 
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ashore ai Weymouth. The king did not think it convenient hunry 

to let lum go off without an interview. He was brought to ■■ ,J. 

the ooort at Windsor, where the king prevailed with him to 
put Pole, earl of Suffolk, into his hands, upon promise not 
to take his life. This Pole was then in Flanders, and sus- 
pected of a fAot against the government. At this inter- 
view, there was a treat; renewed for the regulation of trade ; 
the Flemings called it " intercursus malus," because it seemed 
to ^ve the overbalance of interest to the English : ior, not to 
mention other particulars, the clause of allowing the Dutch to 
fish in the T^ngliah seas, mentioned in « former treaty, was 
now omitted. 2Heu. 7. 

About this time, pope Julius II. sent his nuncio to James, hbd."! 
king of Scotland, to present him with the title of protector of 
t^e Christian &ith. This new honour was given him for his >' "■ 1^07. 
BteatUness to the received doctrines, imd the zeal he had ^ewn 
to prevent innovation. And to give the better grace to the 
present, he sent him a purple crown vrith gold flow^s, and a 
gold sword and scabbard set with diamonds. B°'^%a"'' 

This year, the pope sent kbg Henry a ceremonious bull, " to EiBiblioth. 
thank bim for the forwardness he had lately e^reseed to en- cieoplltra, 
gage in the holy war. He takes notice, that the king's leU«r Rl^ipf** 
written upon this subject had been ten times pemaed by him- numb. 53. 
self, and afterwards read pubHcly in the condave ; v^ere the b*a to^ 
piety of his dedgn, and the nobleness of his [uxtposal, was '^i^ta 
extremely applauded by the cardinals. After this commenda- ^ Mr ™»-- 
tioQ, the pope observes, that as for himself, he needed no 
proinptuig to the cnterprize : that he had done his utmost to 
bring the princes of Christendom to a good understanding : 
that his endeavours had been answered with suooess : that the 
ambassadors of several courts had met, and debated this point 
m the pc^tedora of Innocent VIII., but that they broke up 
witiiout Gomii^ to a resolution upon several articles : and par- 
ticularly, they could not agree about the choice of a generaL 
And tl^ since the Turkish empire was rarely less broken and 
disturbed than under the present juncture, it was to be feared, 703. 
it would be a difficult matter to make a practicable scheme, 
and bring the princes into the enterprise. However, the pope 
promised to do his utmost, and that the cardinals and himself 
would go in person if occasion required." 
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WAR- The king, in his answer, acqiuinte the pope, " how sensible 
Abp. Cut. he was of the honour done him by the conclave : that he should 
Tin kQT' always endeavour to preserre himself in the good opinion of 
I^J^^^^^j^, his holiness : and that he should never remit of hia zeal for the 
oumb. 54. interest of Christendom. That as to the holy war, he con- 
ceived there was no reason to de^>air of success in that aSair. 
For notwithstanding the Turks were stronger by being bett^ 
united than formerly, yet since the war was just, and the quarrel 
religious, there was good ground to hope the cause would be 
blessed by God Almighty. As to the choice of a general, he 
thought it advisable to divide this post amongst three of the 
most considerable princes of Europe : that the whole force, 
ranged under three divisions, should be put into their hands, and 
the command of their respective troops be independent of each 
other : hut in case the appointing so many princes was found 
impracticable, he conceived it would be much for the advantage 
of the enterprise if the pope would go in person : and, that as 
for himself, he would be ready to attend his holiness, though 
no other prince should keep him company. And, to conclude, 
he entreats the pope to press the princes of Christendom to 
engage, and to forward the expedition with the utmost appli- 
cation." 
A. D. 1S08. The next year, the hidy Margaret, countess of Richmond, 
'college » began the foundation of St. John's college in Cambridge ; but 
^^^ died before it was finished : however, her design was effectually 
carried on by her executors, two of whom were Fox, bishop of 
Winchester, and Fisher, bishop of Rochester. The site of 
this college had been long since assigned to religious usee, 
though the property had been thrice altered : first in the year 
113i, Nigel II., bi^op of Ely, founded an hospital here, for 
canons regular, who had afterwards a supplemental provision 
granted by king Edward I., who gave them the forfeited goods 
of forestallers or regraters : afterwards, Hugh de Balsham, 
bishop of Ely, who lived towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, converted it to a priory in honour of St. John the 
Puller Hitt. evangelist. This college had the good fortune of a great many 
iitj of c»to- considerable benefactors, insomuch, that in the year 1634, 
^"i^a^.J- **• there was a settlement for a master, fifty-four fellows, and 
fourscore-and-eight scholars. 

This year, archbishop Warham made several r^ulationa for 
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his court of audience, with the consent of all the advocates and henry 
proctors belonging to it. _ ' ■ 

By the second article, which I shall only mention, the judge "y^^^ 
of the court was to assign advocates and proctors to plead and ?*^'1j™ 
solicit for poor people gratis ; and that all the ministers of the/i^tAej<our. 
court should wave their fees and receive nothing : farther, that 
the judge should expedite these causes with all possible dispatch, 
and take nothing of the parties through the whole comse of the 
process. And, in case any advocate or proctor, appomted hf 
the judge, should ^pear unusually negligent and remiss in the 
management of this business, or refuse to go on with the cause 
without money, they were to be for ever disabled from prac- 
tising in this court. The learned Qodolphin mentions the same ^**"<='',-- 
priril^ie of suing "in forma pauperis,'^ allowed in the court of Coi. U78. 
Arohe,. gjri 

In the beginning of the next year, the king died at his CijiOTicum, 
palace at Richmond : he left issue, Henry, prince of Wales, a.d. 1509. 
who succeeded him ; the lady Margaret, manied to the king i^ho^; 
of Scots ; and the lady Mary contracted to Charfes, prince of '*'^- 
Castile and duke of Burgundy, who was afterwards emperor, 
and known by the name of Charles V. Buon, 

In this reign, there was some acts of parliament made with 
reference to the Church, which I shall just mention. 

In hie first year, there was a statute passed " to enable Hen. 7, 
bishops and other ordinaries, having episcopal jurisdiction, to "*" 
commit clerks guilty of incontinency and licentiousness, and 
to detain them in prison as long as they should think con-, 
venient." 

In his fourth year, an act passed " that all letters-patent n* law 
granted to any rdigious house, for dischaiging them from the ^'^^j,^^^ 
payment of tithes, should be void and of none effect." ^h^t*' 

The thirteenth chapter of this year takes notice, " that cap. s. 
people were emb<Jdened by the benefit of the clergy to Gonunit 
murder, robbery, fee." To prevent this inconvenience, this 
privilege is restr^ed, and new penalties enacted upon offenders 
in such cases. * h™. 7. 

And now a word or two concerning the king may serve for "^ 
conclusion. As to his birth, it may be observed, he was 
descended from a younger branch ; and that the house of 
York stood foremost in the succession : but if his title appears 
questionable upon this scor^, the queen, by her acquiescence, 
VOL, III. H h 
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WAR- seems to have dropped her clum, and transferred her ri^t 
Ab!.*clnt "P*"^ l""!' However, it is thought bis son Henry would not 

' " — ' have been bo resigning, but set up his mother's pretensions. 

'^^' And therefore his deat^ is reckoned to his advantage, and stud 

'"'' to have happened at a very seasonable period. 
HiidaroB- If we examine his qualities, we shall find them suit his 
'^' fortune in a great measure, and answer to the height of his 

station. His temper was grave and dispassionate ; he was 
regular and reserved in his pleasures; and business was 
perfectly his inclination. He had no favourites to mis- 
place his bounty upon, to prepossess his judgment, and draw 
him to a wrong bias. He oiterttuned people only for what 
they were good for, and was not governed by partiality 
and fondness in the choice of his ministers. He was never 
overset with unexpected accidents, but very skilful to disengage 
himself under a sudden emergency. Neither, on the other 
hand, did he seem defective in vigilance and circumspection : 
for be had pensioners in most courts of Europe, and was very 
exact and particular in his instructions to his ambassadors. 
He was just to his allies, but managed with great tact and 
address, penetrated the bottom of other princes, and kept some- 
thing out of view in himself. 

He was careful, at home, to preserve the dignity of tm 
character, to give the crown a distinguishing lustre, and to 
appear a king upon all occasions. I believe we may say, his 
passion for grandeur carried him too far, made bis humour less 
agreeable, and drove him upon indefensible expedients. The 
, rigours and oppressions of his reign may probably be charged 
on this excess. It is true, justice, in his time, fulfilled her 
office between subject and subject. But when the crown was 
a party, her sword was sometimes misman^;ed, and her balwice 
bdd uneven. His reviving obsolete laws, and harassing the 
people with arbitrary finee and imprisonment, are much more 
than cai) be excused. - 

As for the military part, he was well provided that way : for 
though he might not have so much fire and lancy for charging 
as Edward IV. and Richard III., yet his blood was wmm 
enough for a g^ieral : he wanted no resolution to face a danger, 
and always resolved to appear in the field, and command in 
Id. person. 

Farther, he may be afiSnued to have been a r^gious prince 
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aa to the main. He built rax housee for the order of St. '^^^^ 

Francis, founded the noble hospitt^ in the Savoy, and preferred "^ ^ — ' 

churchmen to the highest posts of honour and trust. And to buod. '"' ' 
mahe this part of his character more unquestionable, his pri- 
vate ahns were likewise v^ consideiable, and, in his will, he 
ordered the money unjustly wrested Erom the subject should be 
all restored. However, if the report mentioned by the lord 
Bacon be true, that he used to have his own E^ies solemnly ^' Wt 
cursed at St. Paul'^s, to make them pass more unsuspected : if dnd liou- 
this be true, I say, his conscience was sometimes lamentably ^^^ 
overruled, and his morals sull^Ted by his politics in a deplorable '*" ^^«*»- 
manner. To conclude, he lived fifty-two years, reigned hT' 
twenty-three and odd months, died exceedingly rich, and 
lies buried in the stately chapel, built by himself, at West- 
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